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THE PRINCESS 


On the 8th of September, 1749, whilst the 
Princess of Savoy Carignan was dressing to 
attend a féte celebrated yearly at the palace of 
the King of. Sardinia, on the anniversary of the 
raising of the siege of Turin by the French in 
1706, Heaven bestowed upon her a beloved 
daughter. 








DE LAMBALLE. 


This princess, named Marie Therese Louise, 
was born amidst acclamations of public joy. 
Her first cries were, if we may so speak, stifled 
by those of the common rejoicing; whilst the 
sympathy and compassion excited by her last 
moments were repressed by the horror and fear 
inspired by her cruel executioners. 
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From her earliest years Louise was noted for 
her exterior graces and the charm of her dispo- 
sition: the most amiable qualities soon endeared 
her to all around her. Her mother was proud 
of her; and as the court of France was then 
renowned for its elegance and politeness, it was 
on this theatre that, in her maternal heart, the 
Princess de Carignan destined her daughter one 
day to shine. 


‘« Louise,” 


said she to her husband, ‘has all 
the elegance of a French woman; she is formed 
to figure at the court of our ally the King of 
France. Since our children must leave us when 
they marry, it is there, I confess, that I would 
wish to place her.” 

Poor mother! alas, if she could have foreseen 
the future! 

Meanwhile the wishes of the Prince and Prin- 
The 


Duc de Penthievre, grandson of the Duc de Maine, 


cess de Carignan were soon to be realized. 


had a young and handsome son, who was at once 
a source of pride and anxiety to his father. The 
duke, a man of perfect goodness and exemplary 
piety, was with reason alarmed at the intimacy 
of the Prince de Lamballe with unprincipled men. 
He thought that a beautiful, amiable and prudent 
wife would reform the habits of his beloved son. 
The king entered with the most tender interest 
into the views of the Duc de Penthievre. Not- 
withstanding the licentious life which he led, 
Louis XV. could well appreciate the virtues of his 
cousin. He induced him to cast his eyes on 
Louise of Savoy, and ccmmissioned his ambassa- 
dor, M. de Choiseul Gouffier, to demand her of 
the King of Sardinia. These propositions, as we 
may believe, were joyfully accepted. If the 
house of Savoy considered it an honor to be the 
ally of Henry IV. and Louis XIV., the Bourbons 
might be proud to number among theirs the 


~ Duke Emanuel the Great, and Prince Eugene, the 


first captain of his age. Mlle. de Carignan was 
not about to unite herself with a foreign family ; 
she was to find in France a second father and 
relatives who would love her, princesses who 
would become her companions and friends, taste, 
magnificence, French gayety, and perhaps also 
the liberty which women enjoy more in France 
thun elsewhere. 

‘¢Oh! I shall love him,” said she, naively, to 


her mother, as she gazed joyfully on the hand- | 


some portrait of the Prince de Lamballe. 
Nevertheless, when the princess arrived in 





France, on the Pont de Beauvoisin, which sepa- | 


rates the two states, she experienced an involun- 
. | 

tary heaviness of heart; tears escaped her eyes | 

as she turned them toward those lofty mountains | 





which seemed a barrier raised between herself 
and the souvenirs of her childhood. 

At Montereau, a charming diversion effaced this 
impression. At the moment the princess was 
about to seat herself at table, the gallop of a 
horse was heard—a page brought her a bouquet 
from her future husband. This attention flat- 
tered her; she received it, not without confusion, 
from the hands of the page, whom she could not 
but regard with a lively emotion: his face had 
singularly struck her. 

‘¢How much this page resembles the portrait 
of M. de Lamballe!” said she in a low voice to 
Mme. de Guebriant. 

‘It is true,” replied the latter, without ap- 
pearing to attach any importance to this remark; 
‘‘it is for this reason that the Duc de Penthievre 
accords him a particular friendship.” 

Meanwhile, as Louise had about her the minia- 
ture of the prince, she secretly took it from her 
pocket, and recognized, in fact, such a likeness 
to the page who was present, that she could no 
longer doubt it was the prince himself. 

Sensible of this impatience, which flattered 
her, she was visibly affected by it; nevertheless, 
thinking he desired to remain unknown, she 
forced herself to appear not to recognize him; 
but she saw with a certain pleasure that the 
painter had not flattered him. 

The prince, for it was indeed himself, remained 
standing before her during the entire repast; it 
seemed he could never tire of looking upon her. 
Mile. de Carignan was much disturbed at this; 
she now and then, however, raised her eyes, 
which were timidly lowered to her plate, to steal 
a glance at him whom she was soon to call her 
husband, but the fire which sparkled in those 
of the young prince as often repressed her timid 
glances. 

The supper ended, the page, after having taken 
leave of the princess, remounted his horse to re- 
turn to Nangis, where the interview was to take 
place on the morrow. The emotion of the prin- 
cess was no longer that of fear; the pleasant 
impression which the presence of the page had 
left, inspired her on the contrary with the most 
pleasing thoughts. 

The next day the princess arrived at Nangis. 
The Due de Penthievre and M. de Lamballe 
awaited her there. The marriage was celebrated 
with the simplicity which was consistent with 
the whole life of M. de Penthievre, after which 
they set out for Paris. Mme. de Lamballe wrote 
immediately to her mother of her happiness. 

‘Your daughter will be happy,” said she, in 


the expression of her jor: ‘“*M de Lamballe is 
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eyen more agreeable than I had imagined. 


He | unfortunate who addressed themselves to her. 


seems to have an affectionate disposition, and | The queen, on seeing her enter before the hour 


manifests much tenderness. 
to find thus in my duties my sweetest enjoy- 
ments.” 

Transient joys, alas! The same hand wrote a 
short time afterward : 

“Oh! my mother, what has become of that 
time when I spoke to you of my happiness? Can 
I have of it already only memories and tears? 
Why must M. de Lamballe have filled my heart 
with all the love he manifested for me, to change 
so quickly? In vain I seek in my conduct any 
cause for this coldness; I cannot discover it. 
One thing which adds still more to my affliction, 
is that the disorderly life which M. de Lamballe 
leads evidently affects his health; a thousand 
My 
Sympathize with 
my grief, it will make it less bitter.” 

By the advice of physicians, M. de Lamballe 
was conveyed to Luciennes; his father accom- 
panied him thither; his wife, touched by the state 
in which she saw him, forgetting, as she wit- 


sorrowful presentiments overwhelm me. 
God! my mother, so young! 


nessed his severe sufferings, the causes which 
had produced them, never left him! But neither 
her tender cares, nor the fervent prayers of his 
father, could arrest the progress of the malady. 

‘*Your tenderness is very dear to me,”’ said he 
to her in his dying heur, ‘it softens my last 
moments; I bless the hand which strikes me, 
since it recalls me to myself, and I die beloved 
by you and by my father; promise not to aban- 
don him.” 

‘“No,” exclaimed Mme. de Lamballe, ‘I will 
never leave the country where I have passed 
such happy days, never separate myself from 
the father of my husband, he shall always be 
mine!” 


The happy days returned for the sad widow | 


only with the friendship of Marie Antoinette. 
The beautiful Dauphiness had brought from Ger- 
many the custom of riding in sledges. During 
the winter of 1771, she made this kind of plea- 
sure fashionable. Mme. de Lamballe, whose 
character pleased her infinitely, was often invited 
to share these rides with her; she appeared there 
with a gayety so naive, with a grace so natural, 
that from this moment the Dauphiness admitted 


her to an intimacy, and loved her with a sincere | 


and devoted friendship. 


On becoming queen, Marie Antoinette attached | 


herself more and more to her; her favor became 
complete. If she had been capable of intrigues, 


she might have exercised the greatest credit; but 


It is very pleasant | 








| 





she thought only of rendering services to the— 


for play, was so accustomed to her demands, 
that she would say to her laughingly : 

**Well! dear Lamballe, is it to a desolate 
widow, an infirm old man, or some poor young 
girl that I am indebted for the pleasure of seeing 
you here so early? They do well to address 
she would add, ‘for they 
know I can refuse you nothing.” 

Sometimes the queen would pretend to post- 


? 


themselves to you,’ 


| pone the success of her applications, in order to 


detain her longer at Versailles, for she well knew 
that the princess would not leave her until she 
had obtained what she wished for her poor 
people. 

Marie Antoinette at last fixed her near her, by 
reéstablishing in her favor the office of superin- 
tendent of her household. 

The court was amusing itself thus, while the 
revolution was secretly brewing. The queen was 
secking amid pleasures a counterpoise to the 
gloomy anticipations of some clear-sighted minds ; 
she especially loved the repose of the cool shades 
of the Trianon, a quiet refuge from the whirl- 
pool of Versailles; she often walked there with- 
out attendants, clad in a simple muslin dress, 
and almost mingled with the public, whom she 
gave orders to allow to enter there. 

One day, when she was thus alone with Mme. 
de Lamballe, and they had just seated themselves 
on a bank of moss, near the gate of the reserved 
inclosure, a man busied in botanising, stopped 
at the gate. Seeing it open, he entered and 
passed so near the two princesses that he saw 
himself obliged to salute them. The queen, cer- 
tain of not being known, ventured to address 
him. 

‘‘You are seeking, sir, to make your walk use- 
ful; this place, though formed by art, does in 
fact, offer you the illusion of the country.” 

‘* Yes, madame,” replied he, ‘‘I prefer rural 
gardens to long avenues; the vast parterres, the 
waters confined in marble, all the beauties made 
for the great, remind me that one is hardly per- 
mitted to look at them; I regard myself as a 
stranger driven away from a luxurious court, 
while, in these natural parks, my imagination 
allows me to believe that I may possess similar 
ones, and I give myself up with pleasure to these 
Chateaux en Espagne.” 

‘‘You appear not to love the great, sir; never- 
theless they are men like others, and for this rea- 
son they deserve, at least, your good will.” 

‘‘One always fears kings, madame; love and 
fear do not go together.” 
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‘*You speak like a republican,” replied the 


queen hastily; ‘‘ that explains to me why youdo | 


not love kings.” 

‘‘T hate no one, madame; on the contrary, I 
love mankind, though they have done me much 
evil.”’ 

“You, sir? I pity you, for you do not appear 
to me to be a bad sort of person.” 

‘* Yes, madame, the wretches have pursued me, 
persecuted me! I who seek only to render them 
happy.” 

The queen appeared perplexed; this singular 
man had begun to pique her curiosity ; she asked 
him his name. 

‘*My name” replied he, as if astonished that 
it was not known to her; ‘*you have perhaps 
heard it sometimes pronounced; I am called 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Rousseau of Geneva.” 

At this name, Marie Antoinette started. 

‘‘Rousseau of the universe, would be more 
uppropriate,” returned she with a gracious smile. 

The philosopher appeared much flattered by 
this compliment from the lips of a young and 
pretty woman. 

‘You are too good, madame,” said he; ‘*I am 
a poor obscure man.” 

‘‘No; but a little unjust toward kings.” 

These last words, pronounced with energy, 
were a ray of light to Rousseau; he started, and 
fixed on Marie Antoinette a sombre look. 

‘‘T believed this place free,” said he; ‘*I was 
told that the queen was not here. No matter, 
I shall not soon forget this day, it has removed 
some prejudices: I feel now that it is possible to 
love queens.” 

‘¢ Monsieur Rousseau, this resembles flattery,” 

‘Ah! madame, my frankness is my principal 
quality; do not deprive me of it; but sincerity 
so rarely approaches the court that I imagine 
you distrust it.” 

Then he bowed and continued his walk. The 
queen allowed him to depart without seeking to 
detain him. She was struck by this encounter, 
and when he was at a distance, said: 

‘‘It is thus these philosophers teach our sub- 
jects to love us; and yet we so much need their 
love!” 

“A few encounters like this would do them 
good,” replied the princess; ‘‘ your eloquence is 
worth as much as theirs.” 

Meanwhile the revolution was marching with 
giant steps; the year 1789 had arrived, the 
period of the opening of the States General. 
Mine. de Lamballe, whom the coterie of Polignac 


had succeeded in removing from the queen, lived | 
at Paris with her father-in-law, and came but 








rarely to Versailles; nevertheless her unalter- 
able attachment for Marie Antoinette made it 
seem her duty to be near, whenever dangers 
threatened her. 

The days of the 5th and 6th of October, 
brought the royal familyto Paris. The Princess 
de Lamballe, informed of the arrival of the 
queen, was at the Tuileries when she entered. 
As soon as Marie Antoinette perceived her, she 
ran to throw herself into her arms. 


‘*All is lost, my friend,” said she to her; 
*¢this palace is a prison which we shall leave only 
to go to meet our death!” 

‘*In vain the princess sought to reassure her; 
alas! she shared too much the fears of the queen 
to inspire her soul with that security which she 
did not feel herself. 

In fact, after his entrance at the Tuileries, 
Louis XVI. was but the semblance of a king. 
Courageous in his own way, instead of after the 
fashion of Henry IV., he braved the death which 
was hovering over his head, and as he saw it 
approach, he suffered it to come and submitted 
to it like a christian. 

From this moment the Princess de Lamballe 
would not quit the queen; the more pressing the 
danger became, the more closely she clung to 
her. From the Palace of the Tuileries she 
accompanied her to the National Assembly ; from 
the Assembly she followed her to the Temple, 
softening her griefs and sharing them like a 
sister. 





‘*You have wished to unite yourself with my 
fate,” said the queen, as she extended her hand 
to her on her entrance into the prison; ‘you see 
what remains of my past greatness: irons, and 
perhaps death await us!” 

‘*Ah! I only trembled lest we should be sepa- 
rated,” replied the princess; ‘‘now that I am 


_ assured I shall quit you no more, I am happy!” 


Nevertheless, this consolation was soon to be 
taken from both. Under pretext that she car- 
ried on a secret correspondence, Mme. de Lam- 
balle was, a short time afterward, transferred 
to La Force. One evening at eleven o'clock, 
they came to inform her that she was about to be 
interrogated by the members of the commune; 
she had scarcely time to embrace the queen and 
say adieu. It was the last word she ever ad- 
dressed her. 

Mme. de Lamballe was doomed: the friend- 
ship of the queen had decided her fate. But 
how find means to destroy a princess whose 


ee 


virtues, whose tranquil and irreproachable life, 
placed her beyond the reach of a judicial con- 
demnation? As they could not deliver her alone 
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it was resolved 
that thousands of victims should perish with her. 


to the steel of hired assassins, 


The manner of the massacres on the 2d and 
3d of September, at the Abbaye and other pri- 
sons, is well known. 

Since the arrest of the king, the Duc de Pen- 
thievre had been languishing in his bed, over- 
whelmed with grief and suffering. The danger 
which threatened Mme. de Lamballe crowned the 
climax of his anguish. 
soners been set at liberty; it was M. who had 
saved them; it is known at what price! 
exclaimed the 
prince; ‘‘dispose of my entire fortune; I will 


Already had some pri- 


‘Let nothing be spared!” 


use it if necessary to ransom my daughter!” 

Not an instant was lost—they hastened to M. 
This man kept his promises faithfully enough ; 
besides, the beauty of Mme. de Lamballe had 
struck him; the offer was readily accepted; M., 
would be responsible for the life of the captive. 

This happy intelligence is immediately car- 
ried to the Due de Penthievre. He then seeks 
every means to reassure his daughter in her 
prison. 

At the moment when the terrified Mme. de 
Lamballe was pouring out her heart into the 
bosom of a faithful friend who had never left 
her, a prisoner entered her chamber, slipped a 
paper into the hand of this devoted companion, 
and disappeared; the latter read it eagerly. 

‘*God be praised! madame; you will be saved! 
Here is what has been written to me.” 

Mme. de Lamballe took the note and read these 
words: 

‘*M. has promised the life of her who is dear 
to you; tell her that, whatever may happen, she 
must remain in her room and not descend.” 

Mme. de Lamballe breathed more freely, and 
returned thanks to God. 

Meanwhile, blood already flowed at the Abbaye. 
The impassible people remained mute spectators 
of this cruel massacre; careless or fearful, they 
contented themselves with applauding the tri- 
umph of those who escaped the carnage; during 
twenty-four hours the Seine saw its waters red- 
dened with the blood and limbs of the victims 
who fell beneath the steel of the assassins. M., 
faithful to his engagement, had saved Mme. de 
Lamballe from the first executions of La Force; 
according to the instructions she had received, 
she had, notwithstanding the general summons, 
remained in her chamber; only the cries of the 
dying came to disturb her in her retreat. The 
night of the 2d and 3d of September was fright- 
ful to her. In vain had she hoped that sleep 











sented them to her under colors more sinister 
still. Suddenly she started up. 

**My God!” said she, ‘* what a horrible dream ! 
I thought myself summoned before that odious 
tribunal; the people saw me without anger; I 
was about to have escaped the executioners, when 
suddenly, one of these monsters seized me and 
dragged me by the hair upon a heap of corpses; 
then, he several times plunged a poignard into 
my bosom; I still breathed, when the barbarian 
tore out my heart and devoured it before my 
eyes !” 

As she finished these words, the princess 
fainted. 

A few hours after, the shouts ‘‘La Lamballe! 
La Lamballe!’’ resounded in the prison. 

*“Oh! my God!” said the captive, falling on 
her knees, ‘‘ this then is to be the termination of 
my life! Save the king and the royal family!” 

After an instant of silence, she was aroused 
from her stupor by the sound of the door open- 
ing noisily. Some ragged men, with bare arms, 
presented themselves in her chamber. 

‘*Come, they are waiting for you,” said one of 
them to her. 

‘*Who are you ?” asked the princess, 

‘*What is that to you? Obey, or you will be 
compelled to do so.” 

Without a murmur, she followed these strange 
emissaries. Arrived at the place where Ceyrac 
was presiding over the committee, they imme- 
diately proceeded to interrogate her. 

‘*Who are you?” 

‘*Mary Therese Louise of Savoy, Princess de 
Lamballe.” 

‘* Your quality.” 

‘‘Superintendent of the household of the 
queen.” 

‘‘Had you any knowledge of the plots of the 
10th of August?” 

‘“‘T do not know that there were any plots; I 
only know that I was not concerned in them.” 

‘‘Swear liberty, equality, hatred to the king, 
to the queen, to royalty.” 

‘¢] will willingly take the two first oaths; as 
for the others, I cannot do it, they are not in my 
heart.” 

As she finished these words, a voice whispered 
in her ear: 

‘¢ Swear, if you would not die.” 

She turned, and perceived under the costume 
of the bandits, a face whose features were not 
unknown to her. Hope revived in her soul; but 
to ransom her life by a blasphemy, seemed to her 


/a crime; she placed her hand over her eyes and 


would dispel these sorrowful images—it pre- ' remained silent. 
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‘¢ Let madame be set free!” immediately ex- 
claimed the judge. 

This was the fatal sentence, the signal of con- 
demnation. 

Meanwhile the mysterious being who was inte- 
resting himself in her, followed her, and the 
voice repeated : 

‘‘Swear, or you are lost!” 

She heard it, and was troubled. What should 
she do? She hesitated and did not know what 
part to take. By a fatal coincidence, as she was 
leaving the hall, she perceived the palpitating 
remains of some victims who had just been 
immolated ; the first step she took was in blood. 

‘‘ Swear !” again repeated the voice. 

But bewildered, overcome by the frightful 
spectacle before her eyes, she no longer heard ; 
the expression of her indignation carried her 
away in spite of herself. 

‘¢ How horrible !”’ exclaimed the noble lady. 

The multitude, always disposed to look on the 
wrong side of things, always ready to become 
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enraged when it thinks itself censured, attached 
to this exclamation the idea of scorn with which 
it inspired the princess. Then all pity ceased, 
her death was sworn; the unfortunate woman 
saw it, and exclaimed: 

‘*T am lost!” 

In fact, the assassins, impatient to finish their 
work, seized her and dragged her to execution. 
But nature had anticipated them. She was now 
but a marble body, an inanimate being which 
remained in their grasp. <A few cries of Par- 
don! were heard, but, lost in the crowd, they 
were scarcely listened to, 

The rest is known :—the death, the mutilation, 
the infamous march—the bloody head held up 
beneath the windows of the Temple and of the 
Palais Royal. Let us draw a veil over the eter- 
nal disgrace of France! 

The dream of the princess had just been ful- 
filled. Her death, by preceding that of the 
royal family, spared her, at least, the grief of 
witnessing the execution of her beloved queen. 
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BY R. H. STODDARD. 





I. 
Lone have you buffeted the winds, 
And urged the weary oar: 
Now you reach our little isle, 
Farl your sail, and rest awhile 
On the happy shore! 


FF 
What is there that eid fear? 
What is there so deadly here? 
A quiet island in the sea, 
Grass-fringed, and shadowed o’er with palms, 
Winds that winnow summer balms, 





Flowers in each vale, and fruits on every tree! 
We weave slow dances in the shade 
With lifted arms, and floating hair: 
Or when the golden noon is come, 
List the wild bees’ drowsy hum, 
Or watch the insects in the air; 
Or kiss each other on the lips, 
And softly swoon away in sleep’s divine eclipse ! 
What is there so dread in this? 
Where’s the danger of a kiss? 
Or if dangerous it be, 
’Tis to maids like us, not to men like thee! 





THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Wrone conquers Right, and the black shadow of ill, 
Covers the earth with drought, and drear eclipse, 
And stammering prayers are uttered by pale lips, 
And Tyrants triumph, and Fiends drink their fill 
Ot mortal wretchedness, and quick blights kill 
Virtue in th’ bud of promise; wherefore this? 
Moans the blind soul stumbling away from bliss 


Through the wide mysteries of the eternal Will; 
Why fainteth Love in the rude grasp of Hate ? 
Why creeps the Genius which have wings to soa? 
And human Misery fronting human Fate, 

Curse, and deny Thee, Father, evermore ¢ 

Till even the faithful falter from the dust, 

0! awful God! we think that thou art just. 











OUR FIRST DANCING 


MASTER. 





BY ELLA RODMAN, 





Tue Hindoos have a superstition that people 
are not confined to one life, but live a variety of 
lives in different characters and shapes; and, 
with us, it would seem to be the especial prero- 
gutive of writers to have, at least, as many lives 
as a cat. 

So, when I was a little boy, it was determined, 
in the rather puritanical village to which I be- 
longed, to organize a dancing-school. An easy 
enough matter this would seem, provided that 
master and pupils were only forthcoming; the 
case, however, was different, and thereby hangs 
a tale. 

The ‘‘oldest inhabitants” boasted not 4 litile 
of their descent from the veritable passengers of 
the Mayflower; and dancing, which would, to be 
sure, have been deemed rather frivolous and un- 
profitable for their forefathers, suffering as they 
were from cold and hunger, was, therefore, pro- 
nounced unbecoming for them. The old -people 
set their faces resolutely against it; the young 
people were for tripping it on the light fantastic 
toe; and soon there were two hostile parties, the 
dancers and the dissenters. 

In order, as it would seem, to render the dif- 
ference more fearfully distinct, the substantial 
party became more serious than ever, and held 
sO many meetings that all Muddy Brook seemed 
fairly animated by the spirit of Whitfield—and 
his blessed influence might well have reached it, 
for he slept but a few miles off. 

The dancing-school was vetoed, not so much 
that it was in itself bad, but because they had 
never had one before—the fathers of the commu- 
nity feeling a more than Dutch horror of improv- 
ing upon ‘the good old plan.” But the followers 
of Terpsichore persevered—grandmammas, fa- 
thers and aunts were overruled—an engagement 
had been effected with Mr. Quickstep, the danc- 
ing master from the city—the day dawned 
£uspiciously—and our star was in the ascendant. 

Such preparations as there had been! Such 
practising of steps, and turning out of toes! 
Such eager thirst for knowledge that began, un- 
fortunately, at the wrong end! And _ such 
amazement that the performances which our 
relatives could remember of their by-gone days 
should be called dancing! 

My father, fortunately for me, took no part in 
the village contentions; I was his only child—a 
motherless boy, and, as long asit made me happy 





to dance, he freely gave his consent. Having 
done this, and furnished the wherewithal, he re- 
turned to his potatoes and turnips, and never 
having been a dancer himself, could give me no 
initiatory lessons in the charmed art. 

I was practising before Aunt Mehitable—put- 
ting my foot forward and drawing it in again, 
which, I was fully persuaded, helped me on 
amazingly—when, to my great surprise, my 
maiden aunt suddenly left her knitting and 
spectacles and all, and commenced a pirouette 
that caused me to stand with ‘ upraised eyes and 
lips apart,” but, notwithstanding the wound to 
my vanity, I must say that all fitness in the 
quotation ends here. 

Poor Aunt Mehitable! She had gone back to 
thirty years ago—perchance she even remembered 
that her hand was then linked with that of the 
loved and lost—and it was not until she had 
fairly danced herself out of breath, and me into 
a state of stupefaction, that she remembered her 
belonging to the opposite party. 

The unwonted exercise had brought a burning 
cheek and a tearful eye; and as I looked at her 
bending over her work, of which I was sure that 
she didn’t see a bit, I felt softened and forbearing 
towards my Aunt Mehitable—recollections of 
Saturday-night scrubbings and raspings, and 
concealments of keys that turned upon ginger- 
bread and pumpkin pies, grew dim—and in 
strong relief stood out beautiful remembrances 
of a soft hand on my burning brow, when I 
tossed on a sick bed—a low voice, that seemed 
un echo of heavenly melody—and watchful eyes 
that reminded me of my mother. 


But alas for the sentiment of boyhood! In 


| five minutes she was again ‘* Aunt Mehitable,” 
and I “that Bill”—the star of whose nativity 


was resolutely set against his doing what was 
right or avoiding what was wrong. 

The afternoon of that first dancing-day is a 
memorable one. I had studied all the glassesin the 
house, under the restless anxiety experienced by 
a boy of thirteen upon the subject of his personal 
appearance ; and, not feeling much encouraged 
by what I saw, the horrid thought was constantly 
obtruding itself, ‘‘suppose that none of the girls 
would dance with me ?” 

I was in love, too—decidedly, desperately in 
love; but of that more anon. Spite of my inci- 
pient manhood, I dared not undertake the im- 
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portant process of my own adorning; and, as 
Aunt Mehitable had gone to a conference meeting 
ba] 


I was handed over to the tender mercies of 


Jemima Tudway, the lady who managed our 
household. 

Miss Tudway’s disposition, however, was more 
zealous than tender; and, having selected the 
very stiffest of all stiff hair-brushes, she rolled up 
her sleeves, as though mustering all her strength, 


cranium that sounded to me more like a deter- 
mination to get in than an attempt at reducing 
my tangled locks to order. 

Miss Tudway’s observations, as she proceeded, 
were laconic but not flattering. Her only re- 


a jerk, a twitch, and knockings ad infinitum. 


My spirits sank below zero while Miss Tudway | 


proceeded with a regular inventory of my fea- 
tures, in exact opposition to the auctioneer’s 
plan, for in the same proportion that he runs up 
his goods did she run down my belongings, until 
I began to wonder ‘‘if I be 1.” 

My mouth caused a sudden jerking out of the 
word ‘‘ crocodile’—and as to my nose, she con- 
sidered that feature sufficient of itself to retard 
my honorable advancement in the world. Miss 
Tudway probably meant well—I haveno doubt that 
she did—but if ever poor little boy left home with 
a most thoroughly wretched opinion of himself, 
I was that unenviable individual on the afternoon 
of our dancing-school opening. 

There was a certain hotel in the village to 
which shows and performances of every kind 
always wended their way; and this hotel was 
kept by a widow lady who had gained little by 
marriage beyond the name of Crittles. The most 
incongruous assemblies have tested the widow’s 
hospitality; the negro melodists, after delighting 
our hearts upon a ricketty stage, condescended 
to unbosom themselves to the Crittles family, 
and look and act like other people—being, as 
Mrs. Crittles observed, ‘‘ as pretty-looking men as 
ever she see, only it was amazing what a heap of 
water they took.” Dentists, divines and doctors 
had there drawn teeth, preached or otherwise 
exercised their ruling passions; and traveling 
wax-works always put up there. 

There was an immense apartment dignified by 
the name of ‘ball room,” but no meetings had 
ever taken place there except those attendant 
upon the visit of some celebrated preacher; and 
the only airily dressed figures ever inclosed by 
its four walls were those of wax. What could 


have shaken our faith in those wondrous repre- 
sentations? History must have been mistaken, 








ny 


and Columbus had certainly received the well- 
earned reward of his services, for he now stood 
side by side with his sovereign, in quite a 
familiar attitude—flanked by a murderer on one 
side, and Mary Queen of Scots on the other, who 
seemed to be carrying on a quiet flirtation with 
Lord Byron. The man who could pronounce this 
arrangement ‘‘absurd” would have been worthy, 


| in our estimation, of tar and feathers, at the very 
and commenced a series of knocks upon my | 


least. 

This wonderful room, wherein so many dif- 
ferent scenes had been enacted, was destined for 
the theatre of our Terpsichorean exploits; and 
Mrs, Crittles informed us, with tears in her eyes, 


_ that she had barely avoided a quarrel with the 


mark about my hair was, ‘‘ Pig’s bristles!” then meeting-people for having put them off with an 


inferior room for the first appearance of a cele- 
brated preacher. 

Had our purpose been murder, instead of 
dancing, we could scarcely have looked more 
solemn, or felt more uncomfortable under the 
consciousness of our ‘‘Sunday-best.” We were 
all drawn up in battle array, on hard benches 
placed against the wall; and an alarmingly open 
space was left in the middle of the floor for those 
who were disposed to perform. 

I began to disapprove of dancing, and to wish 
myself in the more humble apartment with Aunt 
Mehitable, when the door was opened, and all 
eyes were turned thitherward for the first 
glimpse of Mr. Quickstep. 

He was not so young looking as we had ex- 
pected, and entered the room with a heavy kind 
of gait peculiarly unsuited to a dancing man. 
Bristly gray hair seemed standing on end from 
sheer surprise, and his heavy eyebrows were 
raised in wonderment. 

With a sternly disapproving glance, he surveyed 
the airily-dressed assemblage; and produced a 
hymn-book, as though he were about to read the 
law of condemnation. The freckled face and 
straw-thatched head of Ebenezer Crittles now 
appeared in the distance; and his usually inex- 
pressive features wore a look of such intense 
satisfaction that, putting this and the hymn- 
book together, the truth gradually dawned upon 
us. 

It was the advent of the Rev. Parnassus Cubbs, 
that great luminary, whose entrance was even 
now anxiously expected by the opposite party in 
the same building; and the youth, Ebenezer 
Crittles, had purposely mistaken the room, in 
order to have what he termed ‘good fun.” A 
traveling minister had alighted, like a huge raven, 
in our midst, and spread over us the shadow of 
his wings! 
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A smile appeared on the faces of some—that 
smile deepened into a decided giggle, and Mr. 
Cubbs paused, horrified by an uproarious burst 
of merriment. Slowly the facts of the case ar- 
ranged themselves before him, and he commenced 
» dignified retrograde movement. 

But Corny Blake, who always dared to do more 
than any other girl, whispered to a companion as 
he passed— 

‘*[ intend to set my cap for that man.”’ 

Mr. 
turned and bestowed a look upon Corny, that 
caused her to retreat suddenly behind the nearest 


Cubbs was not deaf, certainly; for he 


shoulder. 

Quite as owtré a scene had been enacted in the 
conference-room. There sat grave elders, with 
their wives and sisters, who were bonneted and 
shawled, and young people who were desirous of 
treading in such honored footsteps, in anxious 
expectation of the reverend visitor, whose fame 
had preceded him. 

At the sound of footsteps, faces that were 
straight before, became straighter—warning looks 
were leveled at the younger portion of the com- 
munity—and the oldest elder present made pre- 
parations to shake hands with Mr. Cubbs. 

But he paused half-way in his friendly inten- 
tion; for Mr. Quickstep, an airy-looking young 
man of twenty-five, with hair ringleted to the 
last degree of perfection, and features arranged 
in a stereotyped smile, advanced with the grace- 
ful ease of a practised courtier, bowing to the 
right and left. An odor of eau de Cologne and 
Macassar oil diffused itself through the room as 
he entered, and a showy ring spangled on his 
little finger. 

The old people were mute with astonishment ; 
but the young ones smiled encouragingly, and 
saw an endless succession of delightful tea-drink- 
ings to the minister. Mr. Quickstep surveyed his 
hopeless-looking pupils in very natural wonder, 
as to how they ever came to think of taking 
dancing-lessons ; and then, placing his own feet 
in the proper manner, observed, in a cheerful 
voice— 

“You will oblige me by assuming the first 
position.” 

If looks could annihilate, our proposed guide 
to the temple of Grace would soon have been dis- 
solved into thin air; but, most opportunely, at 
this juncture appeared the real Simon Pure, and 
the unconscious usurper abruptly departed. 

The author of this mischief was made, by his 
incensed mother, to feel the trouble he had oc- 
casioned, and Ebenezer’s ‘‘fun” had a decidedly 
mournful ending. 





There never was such a lovely, bewitching, 
giggling, provoking, good-for-nothing flirt as that 
Corny Blake. She had a face that would have 
excused almost anything—a manner that would 
have carried off the plainest face—and a way of 
throwing dust in the eyes of old people, and be- 
witching little boys, that passes all belief. 

Notwithstanding the undeniable fact of her five 
years’ seniority, I was as hopelessly in love as 
any he-creature of them all; and was warmed 
and frozen alternately by the presence or absence 
ofasmile. It was a standing joke with my father 
to inquire if I had asked the old people yet; and 
a strange fascination was constantly drawing me 
to Mr. Blake’s. 

Mrs. Blake—good, motherly woman—treated 
me to apples and doughnuts, and appeared to 
think that ‘* the chief end” of boys was eating ; 
did I look doleful, on account of the void in my 
heart, it doubtless proceeded from a hollowness 
in the region of the stomach. 

On the occasion of my visits, Corny looked 
through me and over me—everywhere but at me; 
or, if obliged to glance towards me, she would 
look down upon me from such an immense height 
that I wondered if I had miscalculated my inches, 
or if Corny towered a head and shoulders above 
her sex. I once read a novel, in which the he- 
roine lived upon a pressure of the hand for some- 
time—tlie diet appeared slight—but the cruel 
Corny starved my love upon much less. 

Since that memorable Saturday afternoon, 
there had been a singular change in our commu- 
nity. Mr. Cubbs’ eloquence, which really was 
astonishing, seemed all-persuasive ; and numbers 
seceded from our party, and went over to his. 
But the most surprising thing of all, was the con- 
duct of Corny Blake. After acquitting herself 
at dancing-school in a manner that called 
forth the eulogies of Mr. Quickstep, she would 
put on a plain bonnet, and listen in wrapt atfen- 
tion to the new preacher, surrounded by all the 
grave ones of the place. 

Every one flocked to hear him—even the very 
children; and soon the enthusiasm rose so high 
that a boys’ prayer-meeting was instituted; and 
we gathered in strange places, animated, I am 
afraid, not by the spirit of true religion, but by 
the ambition of hearing ourselves talk. 

We got up a revival, on a small scale, in imita- 
tion of our elders; and, one or two instances 
may serve to show the folly of putting implicit 
faith in the protestations of children. 

One boy was never seen within the barred 
doors where we delighted to hold forth; and a 
would-be Luther of the community took it upon 
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After a 
long exhortation, however, his philosophy was 
put to flight by the others asking, in a cool, in- 
eredulous tone :— 

‘Do you feel any better after these ‘ prayer- 
meetings,’ as you call them ?” 

‘‘Mind your business!” replied the Luther, as 
he turned upon his heel. 


himself to convert the doubting one. 


I went down to Brown’s store, one evening, 
and while he was weighing out my sugar, the 
following conversation took place :— 

‘*T hear that you’ve been converted?” said he 
of the scales. 

‘‘Yes,” I replied, not a little proud of the dis- 
tinction. 

**You feel altogether different, don’t you?” 
continued he. 

I had always been distinguished for a full share 
of what is termed ‘‘the old Adam;” but I now 
eut that venerable gentleman’s acquaintance in 
the most unceremonious manner. 

** Don’t the very trees and stones look different 
to you?” said Brown, as he neatly tied my parcel. 

I answered in the affirmative, not knowing 
whether I was expected to see blackberries on the 
former, and pumpkins on the latter, or some 
other strange freak of nature; but, all the way 
home, I pondered over this singular catechism, 
and had some doubts as to the truth of my sup- 
posed change, when I saw the trees along the 
road looking like the same trees that had greeted 
my vision at first, and the stones as unproductive 
as ever. 

Aunt Mehitable took me to task that night for 
making an allumette of the torn leaf of a hymn- 
book; but I read fragments of one of Mr. Cubbs’ 
discourses from her left row of curl-papers, and 
she was silenced. 

Muddy Brook was fairly turned upside-down ; 
and, in consequence of that unfortunate mistake, 
those who should have been dancers became 
church-goers, and those who should have been 
church-goers became dancers. Mr, Cubbs was 
certainly worthy of a higher calling than that of 
‘everlasting agent’’—for such, I believe, is the 
title of ministers who have no settled home; for 
he Aad talent, and that too of a very high order. 

The evident influence that he exerted over 
Corny Blake, seemed to me that of a serpent 
fascinating a bird; and I began to consider it my 
duty to free her from this thraldom. But Corny 
was so determined to regard me as a troublesome 
child, that was forever getting in her way, that I 
was obliged to resign my Quixotic enterprise, 
and look on in mournful inactivity. 

The period of Mr. Cubbs’ stay was drawing to 
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a close; and it was announced, as a settled 
thing, that Corny Blake would accompany him 
on his departure. Like a thunderbolt fell the 
news upon me—like a thunderbolt, crushing all 
hopes, upon spinsters who had aspired to the 
pleasure of doubling Mr. Cubbs’ single-blessed- 
ness. 

Hands and eyes went up in concert, and excla- 
mations poured forth. Why, they were as dif- 
ferent as possible, and entirely unsuited to each 
other! He was forty and she eighteen—he was 
grave and sober-minded, while she was as wild as 
a colt, and as playful as a child—he was fond of 
books and quiet rooms, she of flowers and sun- 
shine. 

Corny laughed at this—Mr. Cubbs smiled; and 
the wedding preparations were not stayed a whit 
—the Blakes being fully persuaded that they 
could not give their darling daughter into better 
hands. 

I consoled myself with the reflection that 
Corny really had once promised to marry me, in 
case I arrived safely at man’s estate; but, upon 
comparing notes, I found that she had made the 
same promise to every other little boy of my 
acquaintance! At this discovery, we cousigned 
her to the gloomy guardianship of the Rey. Par- 
nassus without a murmur, and wished him joy 
of his bargain. 

I noticed that after these circumstances be- 
came known, Aunt Mehitable was more careless 
with the discourses than ever. 

There was, also, a fearful backsliding on the 
opposite side. Mirabel Wiggins, the pattern of 
propriety to young people—the bright, particu- 
lar star in the firmament that revolved around 
Mr. Cubbs—-disappeared with Mr. Quickstep; 
but it would seem that she had always been 
known as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, for the com- 
munity professed themselves not in the least sur- 
prised. 

Corny, transformed into Mrs. Cubbs, left her 
native village for some distant region; and, on 
the Sunday after these departures, we resumed 
our seats in the old Presbyterian church with 
very much the feeling of children who have been 
playing truant. 

There was a slight sarcasm in Mr. Lopeland’s 
voice, as he preached from the text: ‘‘ Be not 
led away by strange doctrines;” but, the furor 
of our enthusiasm having subsided, we felt 
thankful to get back to the old place upon any 
terms. Our backsliding became as a troubled 
dream; and the memory of Mr. Cubbs almost 
faded from our minds. 
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One pleasant day in June, as I was rambling 
amid the classic precincts of New Haven, an ele- 
gant coupé rolled rapidly along, enveloping me 
ina cloud of dust, and leaving certain undegir- 
able marks upon my white inexpressibles. 

I had attained the sensitive age of twenty-one, 
that era on the threshold of manhood, when one 
is a perfect slave to one’s outward adornings ; 
and a ferocious expression passed my lips, just 
as I caught a glimpse of a sweet face that puz- 
zied me with a conviction of having seen it be- 
fore. 

The lady’s memory was not so treacherous ; 
the coupé, with its prancing horses, drew up at 
my very feet—a daintily-gloved hand was ex- 
tended in welcome—and in five minutes more I 
was seated opposite my old flame, Corny Blake. 
She was more lovely than ever, and she looked 
as great a witch as in the days of old. 

I was not bashful, now; I had had half-a-dozen 
flames since we last met, and felt experience in 
such things. I thought it highly probable that 
Corny had been prompted by a certain tendresse 
for me—a wish for the renewal of my old devo- 
tion; and | now sat waiting for much embarrass- 
ment on her part. 

Perhaps I deserved it; but there was a sting 
in her first words, that rankled for some time. 

“Why, Willie!” she exclaimed, with that 
sweet, surprised expression which became her so 
well, ** How you have grown!” 

Grown, indeed! and * Willie,” too! I supposed 
that she would be calling me ‘ Bill,” next. Why 
could she not say ‘‘ Mr. Glerner ?” 

I raised a perfect storm of flattery, in the vain 
hope of overwhelming her; but Corny received 
all my efforts with an amused smile, as though 
she considered me an uncommonly smart child. 

[ spoke of Cubbs, thinking that the name 
must choke her; but, to my great annoyance, she 
favored me with one of her charming laughs: 

‘*You really must see him,’ said she, as she 
gave the coachman the word ‘‘home.” ‘I am 
sure that you will not know him. Ever since 
Jur marriage,” she continued, with a bright 
smile, ‘*I have been engaged, as they say of old 
houses, in painting, papering, and repairing— 
and, although only the Jast clause is strictly true, 
Ihave certainly succeeded in polishing the rough 
diamond. There were people,” she added, ‘‘ who 
thought that such a marriage could never be 
happy—who thought that the girl of eighteen 
could have no love for the man of forty; let such 
come and judge for themselves.” 

The coupé stopped before a pretty-looking 
structure of white-brick, that stood in beautiful 





contrast with the dark trees around it; and dark- 
leaved vines climbed up around the windows. It 
stood back from the street, and the broad walk 
from the gate was paved with marble; while in 
the gothic porch was placed a seat of twisted oak ; 
and a hanging lamp, of various hues, was sus- 
pended from the top. 

It was a fairy spot—a glimpse of Paradise; 
and Corny said, as she enjoyed my admiration: 

“T planned it all, myself—it is my perfect 
beau-ideal of a home.” 

We passed through the pretty hall, paved with 
white and red marble, and entered the library. 

Here, the first object that arrested my atten- 
tion was a substantial-looking man, who occu- 
pied a chair of twisted oak; but his back was 
towards us, and as Corny placed her finger on 
her lips, I confined my examination to the trea- 
sures on the shelves. There was a great book 
whose gilt letters spelled the words: ‘‘Cubbs’ 
Expositor’—there was ‘‘Cubbs on the Revela- 
tion,” ‘‘Cubbs’ Divine Inspiration,” and, in fact, 
Cubbs on almost every subject in the universe. 
He had turned author, then; and this accounted 
for the little Paradise of a house, and the coupé. 

Corny placed her hand on the student’s shoul- 
der, and he turned to her a face that fairly 
glowed with love and pride. She was a lovely 
creature, and so her husband seemed to think ; 
for he caressingly stroked her rich, brown curls, 
as he asked the question: 

‘* Well, dear child, what is it?” 

‘¢ First,” said Corny, in a tyrannical manner, 
‘‘put away all this trash that you have been 
writing.” 

Mr. Cubbs, trying to look dreadfully hen- 
pecked, obeyed; and then waited for further 
orders. 

‘‘Now,” she continued, ‘‘you may enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing an old friend of mine, Mr. 
William Glerner.”’ 

With a start, he turned fully around, and sur- 
prised me quite as much as I, doubtless, sur- 
prised him. Corny’s declaration, that I would 
not know him was perfectly correct: she had 
certainly done wonders with him. Cubbs had 
grown fat, his hair no longer bristled, his clothes 
were selected with some degree of taste, and he 
was now Dr. Cubbs, and professor in the college. 

His manner was politely cordial, and we made 
a very pleasant trio—talking over old times just 
as though Corny had never been my first love ! 

‘¢This is my wife’s vest,” said Dr. Cubbs, with 
a laughing allusion to his own ignorance in mat- 
ters of dress, ‘‘and this is her coat and cravat.” 

‘‘Now, why need you have told that?” asked 
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Corny, ‘“‘Mr. Glerner was, probably, giving you| I spent two or three delightful days with my 











credit for all my taste.” old acquaintances; but I tried in vain to arouse 
‘Very true, my dear,” replied her husband, | Corny to any tender recollections of ‘auld lang 
quite meekly. syne.” To all attempts of this kind she invari- 
‘‘Come,” said Corny, ‘‘put down that ink- | ably replied with: ‘‘ Don’t you remember, Willie, 
stand, and let us migrate to another room,” how dreadfully frightened you were at that litile 


Dr. Cubbs seemed disposed to linger; but his | black dog, and how I had to chase it off with a 
lady took him by the arm and marched him | stick?” Or, ‘*Do you remember the day that you 
resolutely out. carried my lancheon-basket to school, and ate all 

‘You see,” said he, ‘‘ how she tyrannizes over | the pie?” Until, finding that these reminis- 
me,” and yet he looked inexpressibly happy | cences were not calculated to exhibit me in a 
to be so tyrannized over. How could he help| very favorable point of view, I concluded to let 
it, with that bright face always beaming upon | by-gones be by-gones, and not disturb the ashes 
him? of the Past. 





THE UNDYING ONE. 





BY MRS. E. J. EAMES, 





Condemned to live! doom’d till the Judgment Day How much thou couldst reveal ’twere vain to ask: 





To roam around the wide world ever—ever !— | Thou hast seen beings dethron’d and nations scat 
A fearful fate—to watch, wait, hope and pray, | tered ! 
To find the End of Life here, never—never ! While year by year, pursuing thy pilgrim-task, 
Yea, o’er the earth perpetually to wander New worlds have risen, and old ones have been 
Restless, and with no hope of rest :—but driven shattered ! 
Upon his fate eternally to ponder, 
Denied one moment’s peace by angry Heaven! Oh, mystery of Life! far-fetched and fearful— 
‘ To thee lone watcher towards Death’s shadow 
Onward and on! for eighteen hundred years black ! 
Thy feet have traveled o’er the whole creation ! Even on the very verge of the ‘“‘ dark valley”’ 
What was thy childhood? had it hopes and fears ? Thy steps are stay’d—it may not be—draw back! 
What was thy name, thy rank and oecupation ? ‘‘ Thus far—no farther shalt thou go’’—forever 
Thy near of kin—who lived in long past ages— The barrier invisible is raised !— 
All dead and gone? thow sole survivor, fated While ’tween thee and each agonized endeavor 
To journey on through Life’s successive stages, Is a great gulf, in frowning danger placed ! 
With not one being on God’s foot-stool mated ! 
Yet hast thou look’d O! many centuried dweller 
Wert thou Cartaphilus or Micob-Ader ? Often upon the pale, cold form of Death !— 
Salathiel—Gualde—or Dumas’ Hero ?— Hast heard his foot-fall, stealing cross thy threshold ; 
Wert thou amid the hosts of the invader, And as he passed thee, felt his icy breath 
When Rome was fired by the ferocious Nero? Blighting thy household—while thou still hast waited 
Knewest thou the Scythian—Tamerlan the lame? For his dread wing to bear thee too away !— 
Did e’er thy heart throb with a thought of pity But desolate and despairing thou art fated 
For Bajazet? and when Vespasian came, Dumb and dry-ey’d with horror still to stay ! 
Didst mourn with him, the fall of the great 
city ? Death, the great punishment of Life, to mortals 
Hath been the burden of thy ceaseless prayer ! 
Might’st thou relate the changes that have been _ Thou’st wearied Heaven zx vain to pass the portals, 
On all the eighteen centuries thou hast numbered— The Punishment of Life thou yet mast bear! 
What strange adventures met—what known and Condemned to live! doom’d till the Judgment Day 
seen To roam around the wide world ever—ever ! 


Since erst thou wert with thy sin’s curse encum- A fearful fate! to watch, wait, hope and pray, 


bered! | And find the End of Life here, never—never! 














BROECK AND ITS VICINITY. 








VILLAGE OF BROECK. 


Wirs that strange love, born of early associa- 
tions, a Dutchman seems to dote on the fetid 
canals of his infancy ; and wherever the water is 
most stagnant, and the stench most oppressive, 
there he builds his summer-house, and goes in 
an evening to smoke his pipe and enjoy himself. 
How happily has Washington Inving depicted 
The 


Dutchmen of America, true to their home plea- 


this abiding trait in his ‘* Knickerbocker.” 


sures, repaired to the dykes ‘just at those hours 
when the falling tide had left the beach uncovered, 


that they might snuff up the fragrant effluvia of 


mud and mire, which, they observed, had a truly 
wholesome smell, and reminded them of Hol- 
land;” but all this must have been only an ap- 
preximation to the real thing, inasmuch as the 
smell of a genuine Dutch canal, when its fetid 
waters are only slightly meved by the heavy 
slow-going barges, is something which exceeds 
description. Yet, in these localities, we do con- 
tinually find gayly-painted pleasure-houses, re- 
joicingly inscribed with words over their portals, 
such as ‘* Wel te Vreden,” (well-contented, ) 
‘‘Gerastlyk wel te Vreden,” (tranquil and con- 
tent,) and others, all equally indicative of the 
content and happiness they produce to their 
owners. 


Nothing can exceed the vivid colors of the 





country-houses one meets in this region. The 
brightest of greens, the gayest of reds, the richest 
of blues cover their surfaces. They are generally 
separated from the road by the ditches which 
form a sort of net-work over the landscape, and 
the proper way of reaching them is indicated by 
a wooden door, regularly built up and standing 
alone—made, in fact, for making’s sake—on the 
edge of the ditch. You cross the wooden bridge 
and enter the farm, The pasturage, upon which 
so much depends, is stacked close by the house, 
and is generally built up round a strong pole, to 
prevent its dispersion in a stormy wind, which 
sometimes unmercifully sweeps over the flat 
lands, As they are finished, they are surrounded 
by other poles, supporting a movable roof, which 
is drawn downwards as the stack is consumed, 
The 
farm-house will strike the stranger most forcibly 
by the solid comforts it exhibits, the rich mas- 
sive furniture it contains, the looking-glasses, 
in ponderous carved frames, and the heaps of 
rich old Japanese and other china, which abound 
everywhere ; an evidence of the former trade of 
the country, once so exclusively and prosperously 
carried on. 

The kitchens, with their brightly-scoured ket- 
tles, bring to mind the kitchen of Gerard Dow, 
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and so it is sheltered while any remains. 
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and the sleek kitchen-maids seem to have set to | 
Maas for his servant-wenches. 
of the farm are the dairies; here they revel in 
cleanliness, sprinkling the stalls of the stables 
with snow-white sand, stroked with a variety of 
ornamental geometric figures by the broom, when 
the cows are away; and when these are present, 
they are as carefully attended to as if they were 
children, their tails being hung in loose strings 
to the ceiling, lest they should dabble in the mire ! 
When the cold season sets in, the animals are 
protected in the fields by a coarse sacking fastened 
over their backs, and the milk-maids are paddled 
lazily up the stagnant canals that pass round each 
field, until she lands on the square patch of 
swampy grass, achieves her labors, gets into her 
boat, and is pushed and paddled by a stout swain, 
pipe in mouth, to the next rectangular plot, until 
her pails are sufficiently filled, when she is pushed 
gently towards the farm. There is no use in 
hurrying a Dutchman, he does all things leisurely ; 
anxiety on your part will only make him more 
perseveringly stolid, and irritation more obsti- 
nately immovable. 


But the wonders 





To see the perfection of Dutch cleanliness or | 
village life run mad, the stranger should visit the 
renowned Broeck, in Waterland, as the district | 
is properly termed in which it is situated, on the 
shores of the Zuyder Zee. From Amsterdam the 
grand ship canal, which extends for nearly fifty 
miles to the Texel, will be seen en route, and a 
four-mile drive deposits the stranger at the en- 
trance of the village. 





There he must alight and 


walk over the village, for all carriages and horses 
are forbidden to enter this paradise of cleanliness, 
It is recorded that the Emperor Alexander was 
obliged to take off his shoes before entering a 
house. A pile of wooden sabots at the doors 
testify that usual custom of its inhabitants. The 
rage for ‘‘ keeping all tidy” has even carried its 
inhabitants so far as to tamper with the dearest 
of a Dutchman’s treasures—his pipe; for it is 
stipulated that he wear over it a wire net-work, 
to prevent the ashes from falling on the footpaths; 
these are constructed of small colored bricks, 
arranged in fancy patterns, and are sometimes 
sanded and swept in forms like those we have 
Nothing can exceed the 
brightness of the paint, the polished colored tiles 
on the roofs, or the perfect freedom from dirt 
exhibited by the cottages, which look like wooden 
Noah’s arks in a genteel toy-shop. The people 
who live in this happy valley are mostly well off 
in the world, and have made fortunes in trade, 
retiring here to enjoy Dutch felicity. The pa- 
vilion and garden of one rich old clergyman, Myn- 
heer Babber, has long been a theme of admira- 
tion. 


described in dairies. 


The good man revelled in a caricature of 
a garden in which he sunk much money; and at 
his death left a will by which it should be kept 
up. 
owing to the boggy nature of the soil, it continu- 
In this 
garden are crowded summer-houses and temples 


This is no inexpensive thing in Broeck, for 
ally requires attention and renovation, 


of every fanciful style yet ‘* unclassified.”” Plump 
Dutch divinities stare at wooden clergymen, who 


ROAD SCENE. 


pore over wooden books in sequestered corners ; 
while wooden sportsmen aim at wooden ducks 
rotting in the stagnant water. The climax of 
absurdity is reached at a small cottage, con- 
structed in the garden to show how the country 


folks *‘make the money.” You enter, and your 
guide disappears as rapidly as a Dutchman can, 
and leaves you to contemplate a well-furnished 
room, with abundance of crockery, an immense 
clock, and a well-stored ten-table, at which sit 
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two wooden puppets as large as life; the old | 


man smoking his pipe, and preparing the flax, 
which the old woman spins, after the field labors 
are over. All the movements of these figures are 
made by clockwork, worked by the invisible gar- 
dener, and concealed under the floor. In former 
times the good lady hummed a song; but her 
machinery being now out of order, the stranger 
is only greeted on his ¢ntrance by some spas- 
modic yelps from a grim wooden dog, who 
always faithfully keeps watch and ward at her 
feet. 

In Broeck no one enters a house by the front 
door, nor is any one seen at a front window. 
The front of a house is where the ‘‘ best parlors” 
are, which are sacred to cleanliness and solitude. 
Irving’s description of such an apartment is 
rigidly true: ‘the mistress and her confidential 
maid visited it once a week, for the purpose of 
giving it a thorough cleaning, and putting things 








to rights; always taking the precaution of leay- 
ing their shoes at the door, and entering devoutly 
on their stocking-feet. After scrubbing the 
floor, sprinkling it with fine white sand, which 
was curiously stroked into angles, and curves, 
and rhomboids; after washing the windows, 
rubbing and polishing the furniture, and putting 
a new bunch of evergreens in the fire-place, the 
window shutters were again closed to keep out 
the flies, and the room carefully locked up till 
the revolution of time brought round the weekly 
cleaning-day.” The people of Broeck always 
enter their houses by back doors, like so many 
burglars; and to insure the front door from 
unholy approach, the steps leading up to it are 
removed, never to be placed there but when 
three great occasions open the mystic gate, and 
these are births, marriages, and funerals; so that 
to enter a Dutchman’s house by that way is 
indeed an ‘‘ event.” 





DUTCH HEAD-DRESSES, 


The country girls generally wear the plain 
and ugly caps represented in our cuts; but the 
richer farmers’ daughters, particularly in North 
Holland, are extremely fond of a display of the 
precious metals in their head-dress. Pins of 
gold, to which heavy pendants hang, and elabo- 
rated ear-rings frequently appear, and occasion- 





FARMED S DAUGHTER, 


ally the hair is overlaid entirely by thin plates 





with silver richly engraved; bunches of light 
gold flowers hang at each side of the face, and 
pins and rosettes are stuck above them. We 
have engraved a specimen of this oppressive 
finery, which is sometimes further enriched by 
a few diamonds on the frontlet of the wealthy 
ladies of Broeck when they appear on a Sunday 
at church. 

It would seem as if a Dutchman really loved 
the ponderous, for nowhere else may be seen 
the weighty wooden carriages in which they 
delight to drive along the country roads; they 
are solid constructions of timber, elaborately 
carved and painted, resting on the axles, and 
never having springs, which, indeed, are not so 
essentially necessary as with us, owing to the 
softness and flatness of the roads. The guide- 
posts are equally massive, and the outstretched 
hands with stumpy fingers which point the 
route to be taken, seem to be made for future 
generations. The wooden shoes of the peasantry 
make the foot the most conspicuous part of the 
body, »nd insure slowness; while in some places 


of gold covered with lace; the forehead banded | the horses are provided with a broad patten 
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strapped across the foot, and making their 
movements as measured and sedate as their 
masters. The tenderness with which they look 
after their beasts, and comb and plait their tails, 
shows no necessity for a ‘‘Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” in Holland. 
Their solicitude for their cows we have already 


noted; and the number of their charitable jp- 
stitutions is so great, that poverty or want 
never meets the eye of a traveler. There js 
a well-fed comfort pervading all classes, and 4 
scrupulous neatness and order over the whole 
country, the result of a constant cheerful indus- 
try, which scarcely asks for rest. 








THE 


TERE he stood, though all the guests had de- | 


parted. 

The candle burned brightly, and the plates 
and dishes, and silver ornaments on the table, 
smiled to see him there. And the trifle said to 
the tipsy cake— 

‘What can he be idling away his time in that 
way for?” 

The tipsy cake said— 

**?’b sure I dunno—brabs esdrunk.” 

And the champagne bottles held themselves 
very upright, and the decanters said never a 
word, for they had stoppers in their mouths. 
But the ices said— 

‘It’s very cool of him to stand like that when 
we are all waiting for him to go.” For they 
intended to have a soirée when everybody had 
left. 

But the young man did not hear them. He 
was thinking of the cruelty of her he loved. 
Long had he worshiped her at a distance, for she 


was rich and noble, while he was but a poor poet | 


who wrote in her praise: and sometimes she had 
deigned to smile kindly and speak sweetly to 
him. That night he had met her—he had told 
her his love, and had met with scorn and slight- 
ing. 

There he stood, watching the door through 
which she had gone. He heard not the voices of 
the last departing guests. 

Presently he turned his eyes to the tall candle 
that stood proudly in the centre of the table. 


‘Oh! that candle was proud; it had a gold fringe, | 


MOTH AND THE CANDLE. 


and it stood in a silver candlestick, and it said, 
‘* 7 am not tallow, not grease, not a part of over- 
fed animals. No; not even a composition-can- 
dlie—not of a mixed, degenerate race. 
flower!” 

It forgot that since it had formed part of a 
flower the bees had changed its nature, and men 
had altered its appearance. 


Tama 


So it stood up and 
thought it was a rose; and the prouder it grew 
the faster it burnt. 

But while the poet was watching it, a little plain 
brown moth came flying out of the conservatory 
which opened into the room, and circled about 
the table. 

It stopped to admire a silver spoon, but the 
candle was jealous—‘‘ What! shall that insignifi- 
cant little brown thing admire that spoon more 
than me?” 

So it burned brighter. 

The little moth flew towards it; it circled it 
about, and fanned the flame with its wings. 

The candle said never a word, but it burnt 
brighter still. And the little moth flew into the 
flame. 





‘‘T never gave you any encouragement,” said 
the candle, as the little moth fell scorched and 
dying on the table. 

‘Such is my fate,” murmured the young man, 
as he rushed from the room. But the plates, 
and forks, and glasses did not laugh now. There 
was no festivity in the supper-room among them 





that night. 
And the candle burnt down into its socket. 
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BY R. H. STODDARD. 


‘¢ Oh, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you.”? 


Here I begin. 

When Fairy Land was in the dawn of its beauty ; 
before the foot of a mortal had visited it, away 
in the olden time, lived Oberon and Titania, its 
king and queen. How they came to be so, and 
whence they arose, is not mentioned; the annals 
of Fairy Land open with their reign, and leave 
all that went before, and much that comes after, 
a blank. It is not to be regretted though, so 
beautiful is the golden age of Oberon and Titania. 
Everything was more perfect then than now: the 
moon—(they call it ‘“‘the white sun” in fairy 
lore)—was softer and sweeter; the clouds more 
like the lustrous shells of pearls, while the dew 
was as bright as diamonds. Fairy Land also was 
larger, for it extended over whole continents, 
whereas it is now confined to certain countries ; 
nay, it has even retreated in some to the narrow 
compass of books. But for the golden wall 
around it, and the sleepless watch of the poets at 
its gates, I doubt whether an inch of its territory 
would now be remaining. 

Then nor watch nor wall was needed; there 
was nothing to harm the fairies, and only fairies 
the wild world over. East, west, north, south— 
you could not spy a sign of man. No city 
blotting the air with its pall of smoke; no town 
usurping the green fields, or splashing wheels in 
dreamy rivers; not even a cottage under the 
elms, 

But, oh! the multitudes of fairies in that old, 
old time! Count the flowers in a summer mea- 
dow; the leaves in a league of wood; the shells 
on a thousand beaches. They were more than 
all these—a countless host. And such wee crea- 
tures they were—why, they were smaller than a 
baby’s thumb. Yes, many of them were not as 
large as a bee. There’s a race of pigmies for 
you. 

As there were no towns or cities in Fairy Land, 
the fairies lived in the woods and fields. They 
were seldom seen by day, for that was their 
night; but when night came, and the moon 
shone, Fairy Land was alive with them. They 
could not withstand the moonlight, for let it but 
touch their dwellings, sleep fled, and they were 
forced to arise. Most of the fairies lived in 
flowers, that is, they slept in them through the 
day, coiled in the fragrant leaves. The Sun 


14 





parted their curtains, and stared at them with 
his hot bright face; but they saw him not. The 
Rain tumbled on them, and kissed them with its 
cold wet lips; but they felt it not. But when 
the South Wind came—the wingéd, sweet South 
Wind—and breathed in their nostrils, they turned 
in sleep, disturbed by the increased odors of the 
flowers, and the answering sweetness of their 
dreams ! 

I was wrong in saying that most of the fairies 
slept in flowers; I should have kept the flowers 
for the nobility. The commoners were content 
to be cradled in the leaves of trees, or to huddle 
in knots of grass. When the grass and leaves 
were beaded with dew, and the flowers drooped 
with sleep, the fairies resumed their wakeful 
life; gliding from the grass like snakes; darting 
from the leaves like birds; and pushing from the 
flowers like bees. As for the bees, birds, and 
snakes themselves, they were in a sorry plight, 
if the fairies took it into their heads to be merry. 
The first lost their honey; the second their eggs ; 


while the third were pricked from their holes 


with long bullrushes. 

The spiders, ants, and wasps fared the worst, 
because they were all noxious and hateful. 
Whenever they could find them, the fairies de- 
stoyed the egg-bags of the spiders, and pulled 
down their flimsy houses. It was a queer sight 
to see a dozen or two tugging at a single thread, 
straining with a tiny “Yo! heave! ho!” like 
sailors at a hawser, till it broke in their hands, 
and sent them heels over head. Picking them- 
selves up, they trampled the ant-hills briskly, 
and then ran off to find the wasps and rob them 
of their stings. 

Age after age passed, and found the merry 
fays in the reign of Oberon and Titania. There 
was no such thing as dying there, and no grow- 
ing old. Gray hairs and wrinkled cheeks were 
unknown. To be a fairy was to be young for- 
ever. Living as they did, in flowers and leaves, 
on the surface, so to speak, of Fairy Land, they 
knew but little of the metals in its caverns. I 
doubt, myself, whether they ever entered a cavern 
farther than the space of moonlight around its 
portals. Veins of gold and sands of silver were 
no temptation to them. I would they were none 
to us. 
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Oberon was a brave and noble king, full of 
mirth and jollity, like the pictures of Francis the 
First, or the merry monarch Charles. His hair 
was clipped short around his forehead; his eyes 
were black and bright; and his red lips pouted 
with laughter. He was larger than most of his 
subjects, and more royalin his bearing. Had he 
been a common fairy, he would have been called 
fat; but being the king, he was merely rotund. 

Titania was a very April of a queen; now 
frank and jocund, romping and carousing in the 
grass; anon cold and dignified, walking proudly 
apart, Her hair fell down her shoulders in ring- 
lets, and over her arm she held the train of her 
robe. She loved Oberon dearly, but had a bad 
habit of coqueting, which often led her into diffi- 
culties. The historians of Fairy Land gossip 
smartly on this subject, and give a lively sketch 
of her many lovers—Bottom, the Weaver, and 
his asses ears included. 

There were two other high personages in Fairy 
Land, besides a numerous nobility. The first 
was Puck, the Court Fool; the second Queen 
Mab, the eldest sister of Oberon. Puck was the 
most frolicsome and wanton of fays, running over 
with fun and mischief. He could not for his life 
remain quiet a minute, or remain at any one 
thing long. He was a capital jester and mimic, 
and a great favorite with Oberon, who managed, 


as far as he himself was concerned, to keep him ° 


in check, 

A very different person was my Lady Mab; 
staid, thoughtful, and mysterious. A believer in 
spells and incantations; a creator and expounder 
of dreams. She was tall and thin; her cheeks 
were worn with vigil and fast; and her eyes were 
large and strange, with a moonlight gloom in 
their depths. She affected solitude, and spent 
whole days in meditation. Her cell was an inch 
deep fissure of rock; her scroll, the petal of some 
variegated flowers; and a sleeping Death’s-head 
Moth served her for a skull! 

Ages on ages passed, as I said before, and 
Oberon and Titania reigned over and blest their 
people. To be sure, they did not do much for 
them, save to spend their money at the rate of a 
million soumarkies a year—but that was the 
way with kings and queens then. They lived in 
peace all their days, and were just as happy and 
valiant as if they had slain thousands. They had 
periodical hunts, as the field-mice could testify, 
and now and then a skirmish with the toads. 
But the toads and they became in time good 
friends. For once, when he had driven back a 
picket of them, Oberon and his band found them- 
selves face to face with the Toad-King, a royal 


. 








old fellow, with a spotted brown mantle, and , 
huge carbuncle on his head. Oberon begged his 
toad-majesty’s pardon for driving back his pickets, 
and his toad-majesty begged Oberon’s pardon for 
having had pickets to drive back. The up- 
shot of the matter was a feast under the toad- 
stools, and no more skirmishes between the toads 
and fairies. 

Just after this event, and while all Fairy Land 
was rejoicing at it, it was discovered that a num- 
ber of fairies were missing. The first fifty or so 
were no great loss to anybody, being the mere 
scum of Fairy Land, rakish young gentlemen 
who would sit up late, and be dissipated; still, it 
was curious what could have become of them, 

Handbills, describing the personal appearance 
of each, and offering a reward of ten marks to 
their finders, were posted on the stalks of flowers. 
Couriers mounted on beetles and dragon-flies 
rode night and day in search of them, while their 
afflicted friends, especially the lady ones, began 
to think of wearing mourning. Several disaf- 
fected politicians, who were not in the toad- 
interest, hinted that the toads had something to 
do with it; and circulated a rumor about a fairy, 
who knew a fairy, who knew a toad, who knew 
another toad who bad said—what, nobody could 
discover. The report reached the ears of King 
Oberon, who vindicated the house of the Toad- 
King and his subjects, by making the aforesaid 
gentlemen eat their words. 

Oberon waited on Queen Mab to see if she 
knew aught of the missing fairies, or could dis- 
cover them by her magic. She retired into o 
two-inch fissure, read a mysterious autumn leaf, 
and pored over the Death’s-head Moth. The Moth 
told her many secrets, but gave her no tidings of 
the lost ones. From the autumn leaf she learned 
the mysteries of sap and the shedding of seed, 
but nothing that she wanted to know, except that 
a sprig of witch-hazel would assist her. She 
procured one, and holding it to the ground, as 
the leaf had suggested, it pointed to a neighbor- 
ing spring. Removing it to the spring, it pointed 
to a river, and from the river to the strip of sky 
where lay the sea. 

‘“‘The sea,” said Mab, ‘‘is where the fairies 
have gone.” 

She said nothing to Oberon, but resolved to 
visit the sea that very night. To keep her jour- 
ney a secret, she bound a couple of fire-flies in 
her cave, and commanded a great spider to weave 
a curtain across its entrance. The fairies saw 
the curtain, and the lights within, and said— 

‘‘Queen Mab is watching; we must not dis- 
turb her.” 
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When night came, she mounted the back of an 
early bat, and set out for the sea, Fairy Land, 
or that portion of it where Oberon and Titania 
held their court—it was the valley of Avilion— 
glimmered and dwindled as she rose. She saw 
the fairies groping about in the dusk, lighting 
their glow-worm lamps, and filling their cups 
with dew. The shadow of the bat startled them 
as Mab sailed by, but the moon came, and it was 
soon forgotten. 

She had not proceeded far before she was 
aware of music in the air. It seemed distant, 
and yet near; now a snatch of melody, and now 
a continuous strain—like the wind in the tree- 
tops, or waters on a sandy beach. It was the 
voice of the sea which Mab heard for the first 
time. A league further, and the sea burst upon 
her view, a strip of brightness widening into a 
silver plain. It quivered and trembled as far as 
she could see it, glittering and sparkling in the 
moonlight, and its voice arose continually. 

The bat landed her on the beach, which was 
strewn with shells, and flew back again, promis- 
ing to return at dawn. He had hardly left her 
before she was aware of another music in the 
air, softer and sweeter than the first, and full of 
love and melancholy. 

‘‘Here comes Circe,” said a snail to a sea- 
jelly, ‘**we shall see the little men again to- 
night,” 

“Will you, Granny ?” thought Mab, ‘then Pll 
trouble you for a seat in your porch, till I can 
see them too. Into the house with you!” She 
touched the snail with her foot, and it crawled 
into the back of its shell, leaving room enough 
in front for the fairy to hide. Mab covered her- 
self with weeds, crept into the shell, and watched 
the shining sea. 

The tide was coming in, rippling over the hard 
wet sand, and it was covered with floating shells, 
Such they seemed in the distance ; but when they 
drew near, Mab saw that they were boats, manned 
by a band of Syrens. The Syrens sat on the 
edge of their vessels, and dipped their long arms 
in the brine. 

“Come,” said they, as they landed and climbed 
the tallest rocks : 

“We live alone in the luminous tide, 
With nothing that loves us, and nothing to love, 
Save the fish below, and the stars above, 

And the sea on every side ; 

We followed our hearts, that fled before, 

And here we are on the fairy shore.”’ 

‘‘ And here we are, too,” said a troop of fairies, 
Who came running down to the beach. ‘We 
heard your music, and came as fast as we could.” 








‘**We’re so glad to see you,” said the Syrens, 
kissing them; ‘and now let’s have a dance.” 

They joined hands and danced in the yellow 
moonlight, tripping over the ribs of sand, around 
the bearded rocks, and in and out the forests of 
sea-weed. At last they surrounded the shell in 
which Mab was concealed. She heard the patter 
of their little feet, and felt the wind of their 
whisking garments, but could not see their faces 
for a sudden drift of fog. It hardly lasted a 
minute, but it was time enough for the Syrens to 
disappear, and bear the fairies with them. Mab 
sprang from her hiding-place, and ran up and 
down the beach, but could not find them any- 
where. The last print of their feet ended in a 
line of foam, thrown up by the advancing tide. 
Beyond that all was lost; the surf rolled over the 
rocks, and beyond the surf roared the sea. It 
was a hopeless quest, so Mab gave it up, and 
when morning came, mounted the bat, and went 
back to Fairy Land. 

The next day she informed Oberon of her dis- 
covery, and he set his wits to work to avert the 
threatened evil. The first thing he did, was to 
issue a preclamation, calling upon all good fairies 
to keep within the limits of Fairy Land. It was 
posted on the stalks of flowers, where everybody 
could see it; and it attracted a crowd of readers. 
For fear the proclamation should not be sufficient, 
Oberon established a fairy guard to watch his 
seaward frontier. They were armed with spears 
of moonshine, and charged to arrest all who 
passed that way. They looked quite formidable 
for fairies, as they marched from the royal 
arsenal; but when they came to deal with the 
Syrens, they turned out harmless enough; for 
they not only permitted a score or two of fairies 
to join their destroyers, but even did so them- 
selves. Oberon dispatched a second troop in 
search of them, and all that the latter could find 
was a clump of broken spears driven in the 
ground, 

There was nothing to be gained by sending 
soldiers to desert, so Oberon countermanded the 
order, and left his frontier unguarded. He en- 
deavored to console himself with the reflection 
that those who were lost were only the rabble of 
his kingdom, and richly deserved their fate; but 
when they were missing by hundreds, as they 
were soon, and when the nobility of the realm were 
among the number, he began to think it a very se~ 
rious matter. As sure as"night came, his fairies 
went. It was impossible to say who would be miss- 
ing next. Those who denounced the Syrens first, 
were the soonest forced away. There was my 
Lord Fern-seed, the chancellor, for instance; he 
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was one evening planning a stringent statute 
against them, when he happened to hear their 
music. Curiosity impelled him to lay down his 
pen and listen; before he knew it, he had quitted 
his palace and was running seaward, and before 
he could be stopped, he was lost! 

It was in their music that the fascination of the 
Syrens lay—their music and voices. There was 
something in the wedded influence of the two which 
few were able to resist. It seemed to imprison the 
reason of all who listened. It was like a demon 
hand, and it clutched all that came within its 
reach. Oberon consulted a sybilline book for a 
spell to counteract it, but found none that were 
powerful enough. The flowers and trees, and 
all insects and birds, were his vassals; but the 
waves and winds rebelled against him. 

‘‘ Before you can keep the music out of Fairy 
Land,” said the sybilline book, ‘‘ you must keep 
out the wind.” 

Oberon was not simple enough to attempt so 
hopeless a task, and not knowing what to do, he 
waited on his ally, the Toad-King, and asked his 
advice. The Toad-King related an event some- 
what similar in the history of Toad Land, and 
how he had saved his subjects from ruin, by 
giving them splendid /e/es. 

‘‘The way to keep a people quiet,” said the 
crafty old monarch, ‘is never to let them lack 
amusement.” 

Oberon took the hint, and gave a series of 
revels, which were long remembered. The val- 
ley of Avilion, in which they were held, was, for 
the time, a perfect paradise. No kingly garden 
was ever so starred with light; for on every 
bough of every tree hung clusters of colored 
lamps. It was as if you saw a forest of rainbow 
fruits. The air twinkled with fire-flies, and the 
ground fairly burned with glow-worms. Tables 
were spread under trees and tall flowers; mush- 
room tables, with spider-web clothes, bleached 
white. They were loaded with fairy dishes; 
snails and shrimps boiled; humming birds’ eggs 
poached; the roasted thighs of frogs, and corn- 
bread, each grain aloaf. Squirrel nuts and ber- 
ries were served on green leaves; clover wine 
was pressed in huckleberry goblets; honey 
thickened in dripping combs; end cups of dew 
stood everywhere, gleaming in the silver moon- 
light. There was no want of music and sweet 
voices; for, had either been omitted, how could 
Oberon have hoped to overcome the influence of 
the Syrens? A band played for the fairies while 
they feasted; and when they had finished feast- 
ing, played that they might dance; and when 
they had finished dancing, still played, in order 








to lull them to sleep. There were buzzing bluc- 
bottle flies ; chirping field crickets ; grasshoppers 
with clicking castanets; humming gnats and 
moths, and the drowsiest of bees. Springs bubbled 
in matted grass; rills brawled over pebbles; and 
in the marshes you heard the croak of bull-frogs, 
But the best music there, was that of the night- 
ingale Philomela, who, flying from the vengeance 
of Tereus, had claimed the protection of Queen 
Mab. The noble bird had her nest in a rose- 
bush, and she made it bloom with her songs! 

The fairies sat around their mushroom tables, 
eating and drinking the best. Behind every chair 
stood a fairy waiter, who helped the guests, and 
was helped by them in turn. Plates were handed 
backwards and forwards; goblets were filled and 
emptied; and dozens of toasts proposed and 
drank standing. Oberon sat at the head of the 
nobility-table, under a sunflower dais; and Tita- 
nia, who wore a butterfly mantle, entertained the 
court dames in a tulip. Mab was absent at her 
magic studies, but Puck filled her place, and his 
own too; in fact, he seemed to be everywhere, 
and everybody. At the opening of the revel, he 
stood beside Oberon’s throne, in his customary 
court-fool suit. It was made of a spotted four- 
o’clock, and fitted tight to the skin. His cap was 
a morning-glory, and bells of frost jingled at the 
corner of his lappets. His wit, always keen and 
biting, was so personal on this occasion, that he 
was sent from the table in disgrace. He ap- 
peared next as Queen Mab, and waved his wand 
mysteriously, while his brows were knit with 
thought. Instead of Mab’s wisdom, he uttered 
the wildest gibberish; and ended by breaking 
his wand over the shoulders of the head cham- 
berlain. The next minute he was under the table 
in the shape of a hedge-hog, covered with prickles; 
then he turned into a striped snake, and finally 
into a field-mouse, with a sleek golden skin. This 
last transformation was an unfortunate one, for 
Oberon knew the trickster, and loosed a pigmy 
hound, who fastened his teeth in Puck’s ear, till 
he roared with pain. 

Dinner was over at last, and then commenced 
the dances and games. The valley of Avilion 
was sprinkled with charmed rings, in which 
tripped scores of faries of both sexes, their hands 
knit together and their ringlets flying. In the 
centre of each ring stood a tiny oak-pole, with 
wreath of flowers on its summit. It was for the 
fairest lady in the troop, the wreath was, avd 
when it was decided which was she, it was low- 
ered and placed on her brow with !oud hurrabs. 
There were hunts too, and masquerades, and 
jugglers innumerable. Some of the latter per 
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formed sleight-of-hand tricks with straws and 
pebbles, and spun grass ribbons from their mouths; 
others looked down on the crowd from inch-high 
stilts, and others walked gingerly on spider 
ropes, stretched across from stalk to stalk. 
Puck went round the valley on the back of a 
great grasshopper, who contrived to throw him 
nearly every time he vaulted. And all the while 
the music kept playing, merry and loud; buzzing 
flies, chirping crickets, clicking grasshoppers, 
humming gnats and bees, not forgetting Philo- 
mela, the honey-throated bird. 

The revels were magnificent, there was no 
doubt about that, but they failed to fulfill the 
purpose for which they were given. The Syren 
music was as powerful as ever, and the fairies 
continued to follow it. 

‘‘Puck,” whispered Oberon in the ear of his 
jester, when the last revel was at its height; 
“Puck, we must put a stop to this deserting, cost 
what it may, and that right speedily. I have a 
plan in my head, and you must help me to carry 
itout. To be sure, you are only a fool—” 

‘‘ But then I am not the first fool who has helped 
aking ata pinch! I know what your majesty 
meant to say! Will your wisdom enlighten the 
understanding of the fool, by telling him what 
your plan is ?” 

‘‘Lay by your cap and bells; doff your fool’s 
gear, and your folly with it, and meet me in half 
an hour—(hist! there is Titania listening)— 
dressed as Robin Good Fellow, under the dwarf 
oak, behind the royal tent.” 

“T shall not fail, my liege,” said the jester; 
‘the poor fool will go with you to the death.” 

‘To life, Master Puck, to life! But where is 
Titania, I wonder? I hope she hasn’t overheard 
us. Puck, you have no wife.” 

“No! an it please your majesty,” said the 
knave, demurely. 

‘“‘No impertinence, sirrah!” 

The pair separated, the king to seek Titania, 
and the jester to array himself in the garb of Ro- 
bin Good Fellow. Oberon bent his steps to the 
royal tent. It was an inverted tiger-lily, red, 
spotted with black, carpeted with the skin of a 
field mouse, and lighted with an immense dia- 
mond. Titania had not yet returned from the 
revel, so he threw himself in a chair, and awaited 
her coming. They had not been on good terms 
for some time, owing to her habit of flirting; buat 
now that he was about to leave her, and encoun- 
ter the Syrens—for such was the intention of 
Oberon—he felt his former kindness revive, and 
longed to kiss her again—perhaps for the last 
time! He buried his face in his hands, and 





tapped the ground with his foot, he was so im- 
patient. It was strange she came not! The 
court dames had retired to their tents, and the 
revelers were beginning to break up. Could it 
be that some accident had happened Titania, or 
was she engaged in some new intrigue? 

Puck, in the meantime, dressed himself as 
Robin Good Fellow, and hastened to the dwarf 
oak. The half hour had not expired, and he cast 
about for a way of spending the remainder of it 
agreeably. Puck, the Fool, would not have 
been at a loss, but Robin Good Fellow, the 
Courtier, was: for there is a difference in Fairy 
Land, whatever there may be on earth, between 
a courtier and a fool! While he stood perplexed 
somebody crept behind him, and tied a bandage 
around his eyes. He was then lifted from the 
ground, seemingly on the shoulders of four stal- 
wart fays, and hurried into a dingle of thorns, 
A stifled cry was heard: the soft tones of a wo- 
man’s voice; and all was still. In a second, 
Robin Good Fellow appeared, laughing merrily. 
He was not a bit the worse for the scuffle. His 
humming-bird mantle hung jauntily, his rose- 
leaf hose and doublet were uncreased, and not a 
grain of golden dust had fallen from his corn 
tassel plume on his burnished acorn helmet. 
Even his mask, over which the bandage had been 
tied, did not seem in the least awry. 

‘*Puck, my dear fellow,” said Oberon, who 
had now joined him under the oak, “ you look 
as spruce as a jay. That mantle becomes you. 
You seem a little shorter than usual though, and 
your voice is soft as a woman’s. Whathave you 
been doing ?” 

‘‘Only making myself as handsome as possible, 
sire. But what kept your majesty so long?” 

‘¢A mere trifle, Puck; I waited to see my wife, 
and she never came. It is not the first time she 
has served me so; but it may be the last.” 

‘¢ What does your grace mean?” 

‘¢You will hold to your promise, and go with 
me, even to the death ?” 

‘* Willingly, master.” 

‘‘Listen, then. We are about to visit the 
Syrens, to see if we cannot overthrow them. We 
may never return: indeed, I have a presentiment 
that we shall not. I-wanted to see Titania be- 
fore I went, to tell her how much [ loved her. I 
waited, and waited, but she never came; and the 
consequence is I feel blue.” 

‘* But you will forgive her ?” 

“‘T love her, good fool, and love forgives all 
things. But come, we must be off. The queen 
has doubtless returned, and not finding me in the 
tent she may order the guard and search for me. 
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I think I see lights moving this way. Come, 
Robin, wrap your mantle closer; the night is 
cold when you stand still in it. 
‘¢¢ Jog on! jes on! the wind is free, 
And the mvon is setting on the sea.’ 
Good-by, Fairy Land.” 

The night was at its noon when the king and 
jester started for the sea. The carly part of the 
evening had been fair, but the sky was now 
clouded over, and it threatened rain. The dome 
of the world was hung with thick white clouds, 
heavy and dense, like falling masses of snow—an 
avalanche suddenly arrested, revealing an intense 
blackness through its jagged rifts, save in one 
small spot, where glimmered the moon. Taking 
the moon for a guide our travelers journeyed 
seaward; over unknown plains and moors, up 
hills, down valleys, and along the banks of 
rivers, till they drew near to the sea. 

They heard its voice before they reached it, 
like an autumn wind in a withered forest, and 
climbing a small promontory, they saw the waters 
stretching away and away to the sky. Then 
they heard the music of the Syrens, in fitful 
gusts, drifting shoreward from the bosom of the 
sea; now loud and clear, anon muffled and low, 
rising and falling with the waves and winds. It 
was sweet and plaintive, full of youth and love, 
like the yearning of a beautiful, but hopeless 
soul. 

*< Robin,” said Oberon, ‘‘ since I have listened 
to that music, I cease to wonder at the loss of my 
subjects. I feel as though a hand was clutching 
mine, and striving to lead me onward. It is as 
much as I can do to keep from rushing into the 
sea. How is it with you?” 

‘*T haven’t budged an inch, sire, since it began 
to play. But then I am strengthened by a magic 
plant, an herb of wondrous power. They call it 
moly, if [remember rightly. Itis said to have 
the power of preserving innocence, and punishing 
guilt. It will poison, and yet save from poison. 
Will you accept a clove of it? I have enough 
for both.” 

‘*Were we on any other expedition I should 
refuse,” answered Oberon, “but now, magic 
against magic. For what says Mab— 


‘*¢ Pair is foul, and foul is fair, 
Walking in enchanted air.’ 


‘¢ And really,” continued he, as he pocketed a 
few cloves of moly, ‘‘I feel better already. The 
phantom hand has vanished, and I stand firm as 
a rock. Play on, Mesdames, the Syrens; we 
will walk to meet you leisurely. Robin Good 
Fellow, your arm.” 





They descended the promontory again, and 
sauntered down the beach to meet the Syrens 
when they should arrive. For by the light of 
the moon they saw them approaching the shore, 

‘¢ Here comes Circe and her crew again,” said 
the sea-jelly to the snail; ‘‘and here are two 
little men waiting to meet them. We shall have 
them dancing soon. I mean to hide under a 
rock, if I can coax the surf to give me a drift, 
for the last time they danced they trampled me 
all over.” 

‘‘Go, you great coward, do,”’ said the snail in- 
dignantly, ‘‘and leave poor littleme alone. They 
trampled on me, too, but you don’t hear me com- 
plain. Stay, and I'll tell you the queerest thing. 
I had a dream last night as I lay in the foam, a 
strange dream. I can’t remember a word of it, 
except that I was at the bottom of the sea, and 
saw hundreds of shells.” 

‘¢There’s nothing funny in that,” replied the 
jelly, ‘‘ for I have seen millions.” 

‘‘But not like mine, braggart,” retorted the 
snail; ‘‘for there was a face in every one of mine.” 

‘‘Face or not, I’m off,” answered the jelly 
hurriedly, and rode away on the back of a long 
wave. 

‘‘Dear me!’”? moaned the snail, ‘‘ there isn’t a 
soul left to gossip with me. Little man! little 
man,” said she to Oberon, ‘“‘ wont you hear my 
story about the shells?” 

From a mass of dark spots drifting on the sur- 
face of the waves the approaching armament 
grew into shape, boat after boat gleaming in 
moonlight. There were twenty in all, including 
that of Circe the Queen, which sailed at their 
head. It was a magnificent shell, in the form of 
an old Roman galley with a high prow and stern. 
Its outside was painted sea-green; but the in- 
side, as far as could be seen, was white, with 
purple streaks. A row of oars rose and fell on 
each side, and the water trickled down their 
broad blades like dew. Its mast was a little 
reed, and its sail the silken leaf of some sea 
plant. Where a figure should have been carved 
on the prow there was a great pearl, which threw 
its white radiance down on the surf, and up in 
the face of the Syren who stood line in hand 
sounding for bottom. 

At the stern sat Circe, under a purple canopy. 
Her crown was a wreath of sea-flowers; ringlets 
like yellow moonlight hung about her face, an 
emerald kirtle exposed her rounded bosom, and 
at her shoulders she wore a pair of wings. No- 
thing showed her sea-origin like those wings; for 
what do you think they were but shells—delicate, 
rose-tinted shells, with edges of snow! 
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She was the only one of the band who wore 
them; for the rest of the Syrens had winged fins 
instead, and were clad from head to foot in sea 
weeds. Their vessels also were inferior to hers, 
merely Nautilus shells, emptied of their dwellers, 
The feelers of the dead fish were oars, while the 
leaves of a lily answered for masts and sails. 
Each Syren had a small shell tucked under her 
arm, a wreathéd horn or wide-mouthed trumpet; 
but Circe had a silver wand, which she waved to 
Oberon as the galley landed. 

‘‘Whom have I the honor of addressing?” 
asked she, for she saw at a glance that Oberon 
was no common fay. 

‘““We are a couple of masquers from Fairy 
Land. For myself,” said Oberon, with an air of 
humility, ‘‘1 am a’poor cousin of his majesty ; 
and this gentleman,” turning to Puck, ‘is Robin 
Good Fellow, the most accomplished gallant and 
the greatest knave at court. Allow me to present 
him to you.” 

‘We have heard of my lord Good Fellow,” re- 
plied Circe, ‘‘and we are glad to meet him. 
For ourselves we are a bevy of unprotected 
dames, and would be glad of the company of two 
such worthy gentlemen, had we anything to offer 
them beyond our music and a dance. Will you 
dance with me, Monsieur, the poor cousin ?” 

‘‘Will your grace excuse me, if I decline? 
Both myself and my companion are just from a 
revel in Fairy Land, and, to tell the truth, we 
are too jaded to dance.” 

Oberon made this excuse, because he believed 
that part of the force of the Syren’s enchantment 
depended on its victim’s being heated by whirl- 
ing in impassioned dances, And he was right, 
for he saw Circe bite her lip with vexation, while 
she shot a malignant glare from her eyes. Her 
voice, however, was more honeyed than before. 

‘‘Since you say you are too weary to dance, 
and we hold the plea a good one, you willnot surely 
refuse us your company for a short sail. The 
clouds have cleared off, you observe, the moon is 
out, and the sea is as smooth and safe as a mea- 
dow. Come, gentlemen, our ladies shall wake 
their sweetest music; the rowers shall sing sea 
songs, and we ourselves will do all we can to en- 
tertain you.” 

‘« Shall we go, Robin ?” whispered Oberon. 

‘‘ By all means, my liege. We came to save 
our realm, and must not be easily daunted. 
There can be no great harm in a little salt water; 
and if there is, the cloves of moly that we have 
Will protect us. For my own part I am dying 
with that womanly vice, curiosity! Madam,” 
continued Robin aloud, ‘we accept your royal 





offer. Ladies, blow your horns; rowers, ship 
your oars; the queen is ready to embark.” 

Queen Circe offered King Oberon the whitest 
of finger-tips, and, accompanied by the band, the 
pair embarked on board the imperial galley. 
Robin Good Fellow was about to join them when 
the snail stopped him— 

‘‘Remember my story about the shells, my 
lady,” (the ignorant snail thought Robin a wo- 
man!) ‘and when you return I’ll tell you the 
rest, if you don’t know it then yourself. The 
faces sank in the shells,” whispered the snail 
softly, ‘‘and the voices moaned. Good-by, my 
lady! and come again soon.” 

‘*T wonder what that funny old snail means,” 
thought Robin, as he clambered up the side of 
the galley, which the rowers were just pushing 
off. ‘*No matter,” said he, as he gained the 
deck; ‘‘there is other work to do now. I must 
watch the pavilion of Circe, to see that Oberon 
does not fall in her clutches. The queen would 
never forgive me,” chuckled he, ‘if harm befell 
my lord. I must be a man to-night, if never 
again.”’ He stationed himself in the shade of the 
mast, and began to hum a fairy tune, keeping 
his eye the while on Circe and Oberon. 

The rowers plied their oars with measured 
strokes, and the Syrens blew their horns and 
trumpets, charming the waves and winds. On 
and on went the imperial galley and the fleet of 
Nautilus boats, lifted on the crests of the waves, 
and sinking in their blackened hollows. Sometimes 
the moon passed behind a cloud, and they drifted 
blindly in the dark; but when she emerged, and 
the sea brightened, they glittered in the dancing 
light. The armament had not sailed far before 
it was surrounded by a school of dolphins; hear- 
ing the music in their ocean fields they rose to 
the surface and followed in its wake, their strange 
eyes fixed on the Syren Queen. 

About a league from the shore there was a 
vast maelstrom. Whirling and eddying round 
and round, it dwindled and sank in its centre 
like animmense funnel. It was one of the many 
portals to the world of Ocean, and through it 
the Syrens were wont to descend to their homes. 
Circe waved her wand when they reached its 
centre, and they slowly sank, the whirling bil- 
lows parting around them, and closing above their 
heads. Oberon and Puck found to their surprise 
that they could breathe below the water as well 
as above it. Whether it was the cloves of moly 
which protected them, or that Circe had lent 
them a charmed life, they knew not, but they 
lived in the sea. 

The sea was not dark, as you might suppose, 
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but dimly luminous, like an agitated emerald 
atmosphere. Its surface was whitened with foam 
and silvered with moonlight, and pillars of moon- 
light descended through rifts in the sea-weed 
roof. You saw the smallest star above, and the 
roots of the continents below. 

Now and then the sinking vessels were entan- 
gled in a rising island of sea weed, and in danger 
of being borne up with it; but at a signal from 
Circe, the rowers leaped upon its matted floor, 
and lifting the vessels on their shoulders bore 
them to an opening through which they sank, 
and resumed their voyage. Fish swam past and 
brushed them with prickly fins, and once, a great 
sea monster got between them and the moon, and 
darkened the sea down to its bottom. 

At last, they reached the firm land, and set 
out for Circe’s bower. The bottom of the sea 
stretched around them, miles and miles, its hills 
and hollows clothed with long grass, and sown 
with pearls and precious stones. Over these the 
train journeyed, and past forests of sea plants, 
whose long, lank arms waved on the changing 
currents; across wastes of sand where shells 
were lying in thousands; down steep rocks and 
precipices, and through lanes of crispy moss. 

Oberon and Circe walked at the head of the 
train, followed by Robin Good Fellow, and the 
ladies of the court; the slaves remained behind 
with the boats. Either the Syrens were less 
studied in their movements than they were when 
ashore, or the eyes of the fay were keener; for, 
glancing at them slyly, Robin discovered over 
the left arm of each Syren, the end of a mer- 
maid’s tail! Had they been alone they would 
have used their tails and swam, as did the fish, 
but wishing to fascinate the fairies, they con- 
eealed them as far as possible under their robes. 
It amused Robin to hear their feet patter, and 
see the answering wag of their tails! 

In the middle of their journey they came to a 
mighty hollow, where slumbered the ancient gods 
of the sea. There sat Neptune, his long beard 
grown to his lap, and his three-pronged trident 
shattered in his hands. Beside him, in the midst 
of her uncrowned Naiads, sat Amphitrite, wring- 
ing her drooping tresses. Triton clasped his 
horn to his heart, and the river gods lay like 
fallen statues, pillowed on their broken urns, 

‘We are the Gods of the Sea,” said Neptune, 
and his beard wavered as he spoke; ‘ we ruled 
its wild waves for ages, and even in ruin they 
respect us. It was not they who rebelled against 
us, but weak men, who departed from the faith 
of their fathers. They neglected our sacred 
altars; threw us no votive wreaths; prayed to 








us no more. What could we do but leave them, 
and return to the sea, our ancient mother? She 
received us with open arms, hid us in her great 
bosom, and gave us eternal calm. We ride the 
storms no more. Our scollop chariots whiten in 
moonshine, our dolphins roam at will. The sea 
has no gods now, nor can it ever have again, 
As it was with us, so will it be with you. May 
earth be as kind to you in your time of sorrow 
as is the sea to us! For note, little men, the 
waves adore me still !” 

It was even as Neptune said, for the waves 
prostrated themselves as they approached him, 
and kissed his feet. 

‘*T cannot suffer myself to be outdone by the 
waves,” said Oberon, ‘“‘I must kiss the king’s 
hand.” He bent:on one knee, and pressed his 
lips to the hand of Neptune, who bowed his gray 
hairs in acknowledgment. Over hills and hol- 
lows, past forests, across wastes, down rocks and 
precipices, and through mossy lawns. 

At last they reached the Syren’s bower. It 
stood by itself in the middle of the sea, and was 
surrounded by a wall of red coral. The gates 
were open, and they entered, sweeping up its 
winding walks, under its purple and rainbow 
foliage. Its floor was paven with silver sands, 
and studded with roseate shells. 

‘‘You are welcome to my poor home, gentle- 
men,” said Circe to Oberon and Robin, and lead- 
ing them to a couch, she clapped her hands, 
whereupon two slaves entered with salvers of 
fruit. While the fairies were refreshing them- 
selves, (be sure they did not forget to eat a clove 
of moly first,) a band of nymphs approached and 
began a mystical dance. They were marvelously 
light of foot, for the mosses they touched were 
unbent, while the:crumbling sands took no print 
from their flying feet. Some formed a ring and 
whirled round and round, till the eye grew giddy 
with watching them; others danced in groups of 
twos or threes, bending their languishing eyes 
on Oberon, and almost embracing him with their 
floating arms. 

‘‘Your majesty seems to like it,” whispered 
Robin, who narrowly watched the face of the 
king; ‘but for my part I think it shameful. 
We have no such hussies in Fairy Land—” 

“Owing to the excellent example of our good 
queen,” replied Oberon, jestingly. ‘‘ But fear 
not for me, good Robin, I know it to be an 
enchantment. The thought of Titania protects 
me.” 

‘¢ More than that, perhaps,” muttered Robin. 

The nymphs vanished, and in came a troop of 
little men. A more grotesque set of fellows was 
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never seen; not even in Venice at Carnival time, 
when all the world are playing the fool. You 
could not tell whether they were what they 
seemed, or only masquers. Crabs turned somer- 
sets with eels; lobsters waltzed with oysters; 
queer-looking fish, their freckled skins full of 
unsightly knobs and horns, linked fins with each 
other, and promenaded up and down, while a 
squadron of heavy turtles jolted about on stilts ! 
Nor were monsters wanting; men with heads of 
fish, and fish with heads of men; and some 
shapes that were neither those of men or fish, 
they had legs and fins, and an intermixture of 
weeds and shells. 

Oberon laughed heartily at their pranks, 
although he suspected the masquers to be his 
own subjects, which was really the case. For 
the Syrens growing tired of the fairies, as soon 
as they had them in their power, transformed 
them into the most absurd shapes. Even Robin 
Good Fellow, whose mind was divided between a 
desire to avenge his companions and an increas- 
ing fear for himself and Oberon, even he could 
not resist the infectious humor of the moment. 
Leaping from the couch he took one of the 
masquers by a fin, and another by a horn, and 
went through a series of evolutions that would 
have turned the brains, and made the fortunes 
of half the dancing masters in Christendom. 

The masquers vanished, and then came a band 
of musicians and singers, who ranged themselves 
in front of Oberon and Circe. Their instruments 
were made of shells, and consisted of horns and 
trumpets, kettle drums with bleached sea-plant 
heads, and cymbals splintered from the inside of 
the pearl oyster. Their songs were dainty and 
sweet; but as everybody who reads poetry has 
read a thousand similar, I shall not repeat them 
here. I may mention in passing that one of the 
singers claimed indulgence on the score of a bad 
cold, (I think it was the primo basso,) while an- 
other broke off in the middle of his song on 
account of the orchestra’s not playing in time. 

‘‘We are much beholden to you, Madam,” 
said Oberon to Circe, ‘‘for the noble entertain- 
ment you have given us. It far exceeds any- 
thing of the kind in Fairy Land, as I shall report 
to his majesty, King Oberon, if you will now 
permit me to rejoin him. It is one of the laws 
of Fairy Land that no fay, not even the king 
himself, shall be out late in the morning. From 
the appearance of the sea above us the dawn 
seems near. Will your grace order a barge, and 
have us safely set ashore?” So said the king, 
and felt in the bosom of his doublet for the cloves 
of moly. 





** Without there,” shouted Circe; ‘have our 
galley ready to convey these gentlemen to Fairy 
Land.” 

‘*What does this mean, Robin ?” inquired Obe- 
ron of his watchful comrade. ‘Can it be that 
she will let us depart without an effort to detain 
us? If so, I am sorry I spoke so soon. We 
have done nothing for our transformed fairies, 
and to return so, would show us fools or cowards. 
I will not stir.” 

** Wait sire: the endis not yet. But hist! the 
sea hag speaks. How wicked her eyes are!’ 

‘*Monsieur, the poor cousin,” laughed the 
Syren Queen, “and you, my lord Good Fel- 
low, you will not refuse to drink a glass of 
wine with me while the rowers are manning the 
barge?” 

““We shall be most happy, Madam,” said 
both, with a visible tremor in their voices. It 
was the moment of their salvation or doom, they 
knew not which. ‘My poor Titania!” sighed 
Oberon. 

A slave entered with a salver, containing a 
flask of Syren wine and three goblets. 

«« Excuse me, your grace ;” said Robin politely, 
as Circe with sparkling eyes reached out her hand’ 
for the salver. ‘I have often filled the office of 
cup-bearer to his majesty: permit me to do so 
on this occasion.” 

She turned pale with suppressed rage, and 
made a motion to snatch the flask ; but suddenly 
recollecting herself, she smiled graciously, and 
bade Robin proceed. He knelt at her feet and 
bowed till the plume of his helmet concealed the 
salver, and while she waved her wand, and beck- 
oned the Syrens together, (to see another fairy- 
transformation, ) he contrived to powder and mix 
in her wine a large clove of moly. Glancing at 
Oberon, who watched him with intense anxiety, 
he motioned him to throw his wine over his 
shoulder, and then handed Circe the poisoned 
chalice. She took it without suspicion, and 
pledging the fairies, who clinked: glasses with 
her, hastily drained the wine, intending to touch 
them with her wand, when they would at once be 
transformed. But they were too quick for her: 
for Oberon threw his glass over his shoulder, 
while Robin dropped his, and snatched her wand. 
The poison was instantaneous; Circe fell back 
and died, even before she could scowl on them. 
All was confusion and dismay on the part of the 
Syrens, who turned to fly; but Robin waved the 
wand of their queen, and rooted them to the 
ground. 

“Embrace me,” said the king to Robin, with 
tears in his eyes, and the pair embraced each 
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other heartily. Then they wiped the sweat from 
their faces, and sat down on the couch to rest. 

‘*Phew! but this has been a hard night’s 
work, Robin! And it isn’t over yet. We must 
restore our poor fairies to their old shapes, and 
do something for these ladies. Ladies, your most 
obedient.” 

The tone of the king terrified the Syrens, who 
moaned and wrung their hands, and made ex- 
travagant promises of future good behavior. 
Meantime Robin had quitted the bower of Circe, 
and was running up and down her dominions, 
touching everything that could conceal a fay 
with his magic wand. Right and left, and before 
and behind him—his strokes fell everywhere. 
Not a crab, eel, lobster or oyster did he miss; 
not a knobby fish or turtle—he touched them all, 
and those who were transformed fairies resumed 
their former shapes and followed him, while the 
rest stared stupidly, and wondered what it all 
meant. With the exception of the crabs and 
lobsters, who occasionally snapped at him with 
their ugly claws, nothing retarded his good work, 
and he returned Oberon all his subjects sufe and 
sound. 

‘¢ And now Robin,” said Oberon, after he had 
embraced his trusty servant for the second time, 
‘¢ what shall we do with these whimpering Sy- 
rens? You have the invention of a woman to- 
night; what say you?” 

‘‘T have been pondering over the matter, and 
have a plan. You remember what the snail said 
to us on the beach? Well, my opinion is that 
the only way to keep these witches safely is to 
shut them up in the shells. They are too many 
and too dangerous to the peace of Fairy Land for 
us to allow them their liberty any longer. They 
are half fish already, (women with fins, indeed!) 
let us make them entirely so, and be rid of 
them.” Cruel Robin! 

Oberon waved the wand of Circe, and unbound 
the feet of the Syrens, who crowded around him 
by thousands. He then led them from the bower 
into the wide and open sea, ahd waving the wand 
again commanded them to depart and hide in the 
shells. 

It was sad to see them walking over the sand 
in the direction of the shells, alternately wring- 
ing their hands, and unbraiding their long 
tresses, and moaning so sad, and yet so sweet! 
The fairies almost wept; and when the Syrens 
clambered over the mouth of the myriad shells, 
as the last of them soon did, and disappeared 
in their depths, a sigh of pity went up from 
every heart. They reappeared at the mouth of 
the shells, to take a last peep at the sky, and 
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then sank forever, myriads of weeping faces, 
and moaning voices! 

(‘*The faces sink in the shell,” murmured the 
dreaming snail, ‘‘ and the voices moan !”’) 

But now the sea grew bright as with the coming 
of dawn, and the stars withdrew in the upper 
sky ; so Oberon put himself at the head of his army 
of fairies and retraced his steps to the foot of 
the whirlpool, through which he and Robin ani 
the now harmless Syrens had descended. There 
he found the Syren fleet just as he had left it; 
the imperial galley, the Nautilus boats, and the 
slaves asleep on their oars. He roused the 
slaves, and promising them their freedom if they 
ferried him safely and at once to Fairy Land, 
stepped into the galley with Robin Good Fellow, 
and accompanied by his army in the Nautilus 
boats, was soon on his way to the surface. 

The whirlpool had shifted nearer land, so they 
arose in sight of the beach, and opposite the 
promontory from which they first saw the Syrens. 
It was a reach of bare gravelly soil over night. 
and the beach was a naked waste of sand; but 
now beach and promontory, and all the shore 
was densely packed with fairies, and hosts of 
fairy standards waved in the air! There was 
the flag of Oberon, a great tiger-lily in a green 
ground, the crescent flag of Mab, and the goufa- 
lon of the Toad-king, a golden mushroom! 

Yes, it was Mab and the Toad-king, who were 
come to rescue Oberon from the clutches of Circe. 
And with them was the flower of Fairy Land; 
squadron of gallant knights, with filbert helmets 
and adder-scale breast-plates; squires in pine- 
cone mail; and hundreds of soldiers dressed in 
the tanned skins of moles, and armed with 
hedge-hog lances, and the double tongues of 
snakes. There were scores of dusky old toads, 
seamed with scars, valiant warriors all; and lastly 
a friendly hedge-hog, bristling with spears! 

It was well for the Syrens that they were 
already overthrown; for they could not have 
stood a second before so grand an army. Obe- 
ron leaped lightly from the galley, and both hosts 
—the one in the Nautilus boats, and the one on 
the shore—shonted with joy. The very first fairy 
that Oberon clapped eyes on was Puck—Puck, 
who had been with him all night in the disguise 
of Robin Good Fellow. How came he on shore 
before his sovereign, and what was he doing in 
his motley suit so soon? Oberon turned to the 
galley, and Puck was there also: at least Robin 
Good Fellow was, and were not he and Puck the 
same? Two Pucks, what could the mystery 
mean? He gave the one on shore in charge of & 
knight, and beckoned the other from the galley. 
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He came slowly and timidly, with averted face 
and downcast eyes. 

‘sWho are you, sirrah?” demanded Oberon, 
sternly. 

There was no answer, but the fairy knelt at his 
feet. 

‘‘Remove your helmet.” It was done, and a 
shower of golden ringlets rippled over the fairy’s 
shoulders. 

‘¢ Now your mask: quick.” It was done, and 
Titania stood before him! It was Titania who 
had taken the place of Puck, and accompanied 
Oberon in his expedition against the Syrens— 
Titania who had saved his life, and restored his 
subjects! 

‘“May I go?” said Puck, darting from the 
hands of the knight. 

‘You will forgive me?” sobbed Titania. 

Forgive her! He raised her to his bosom, and 
rained kisses on her hands, and eyes, and ringlets. 
The armies stood silent a moment, lost in admi- 
ration, and then such shouts arose—the very 
winds were deafened! But now the east began 
to redden with dawn, the hour for all good fairies 
to rest: and having recovered their king, and 








learned that their foes were subdued, there was 
no reason why they should remain any longer on 
the beach; so they struck their tents, and up- 
lifted their standards, and marched back to Fairy 
Land in triumph. They were received with 
shouts, and the ringing of bells, and every de- 
monstration of joy. There were grand illumina- 
tions, and shows, and revels, and feasts, to which 
all former ones were facts. But that belongs 
more to the general history of Fairy Land, than 
this chapter of it, ‘‘The Voices in the Shells ;” 
so we'll say no more about it, but come to an 
end, 

And now if any of you doubt the truth of my 
story—I don’t know why you should, though— 
ask the fairies, when you meet them, and see if 
they don’t corroborate every word I have said. 
But in case you shouldn’t meet them soon, and 
still feel anxious to test me, just hold a sea shell 
to your ear, and listen to what it sings. You 
may not understand all of it as well as I do, but 
you cannot fail to hear the Syrens complain, 
mingling their sobs and moans—The Voices in 
the Shells. 
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BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 





Rosy, romping, dimpled darling, 
Merry as the May ; 

White pearl in a jewel life-wreath 
Woven far away ; 

Golden-haired and lips of cherry, 
Dropping honey words, 

Gushing on the silvery south breeze, 
Glad as summer birds. 


Will that little head, my darling, 
Golden head of thine, 

Ever crush its wealth of brown curls, 
On this heart of mine; 

Nestling in the dew of childhood’s 
Fresh and rosy charms, 

Spirit—whispering with the angels, 
In my folding arms? 


Shall I ever part the ringlets, 
On thy forehead white, 

From thy shaded, sleepy, black eyes, 
Shutting, half in light? 

Like the sunset and the twilight, 
Of a woodland spot, 

Hidden in the past’s gray shadows, 
Gone but unforgot 








He will take thee to his bosom, 
In the years to come, 
Tell thee many a simple story 
Of that early home; 
How the thick vines crept and clambered 
Round the dim old eaves, 
Hiding many a downy nest-home, 
?Mid the scented leaves ; 


How the starry roses scattered 
On the low white sill, 

Where we’d watch the evening shadows 
Settling on the hill ; 

And the red moon rising over 
Ether’s rim of blue, 

Making diamonds on the green leaves, 
Of the white, round dew. 


Thou wilt see the tear-drop sparkle 
In his azure eye, 

Whiles he tells thee, in the eve-light, 
Tales of years gone by! 

Smoothing back thy floating tresses, 
With a trembling hand ; 

Dreaming of a glad re-union, 
In the ‘‘ Better Land !”’ 














; 
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NEWSPAPER DUNNING. 


BY AN OLD BOOK-WORM. 


Many years ago, kind reader, a man, named 
Dunn, was employed to collect debts, and was so 
successful in his undertakings, that when mer- 
chants met with an awkward customer, who did 
not pay his bills, they recommended each other 
to dunn him; hence the singular, but too well 
understood word, dunning. Of all men news- 
paper editors and proprietors can do this dun- 
ning well, for Ist. They have talent to do it; 
2ndly. Among a large number of subscribers 
they have opportunities of doing it; 3rdly. The 
frequent ‘‘tightness” of their money market 
sharpens their wits, and prompts them to do it; 
4thly. They sometimes want something to fill, and 
to spice their papers, and so they do it; 5thly. 
It is of no expense to them, and therefore they 
do it; and perhaps we ought to add a sixth rea- 
son, these said editors regard it as a trial of 
strength with each other, and the contest is who 
can do it best. After this preface, we proceed to 
our present proper business, which is to show 
our readers some of the ingenious ways in which 
this dunning is done. We give but a few instances 
selected from thousands. 

To begin with the most important. Some have 
even dunned on Scriptural grounds. One paper 
quotes from Paul’s epistle to the Romans, ‘‘ Owe 
no man anything,” and then adds, ‘We fear 
some of our subscribers never read Paul’s epis- 
tles.” 

The Presbyterian Herald propounds the fol- 
lowing to whom it my concern: 


‘‘Can a Christian man or woman, with a good 
conscience, continue to take a newspaper for two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight or ten years, 
causing the editor and publisher to pay out actual 
cash, besides their own labor, to enable them to 
send the paper, and the subscribers during that 
time sending no equivalent for it, though the 
mails are always at their doors, ready to convey 
what they may wish to send to the publisher, and 
he is willing to run the risk of its safe arrival, 
rather than lie out of his money? Is sucha 
course of conduct obeying the apostolical injunc- 
tion to ‘owe no man anything, but to love one 
another?’ Is it doing unto others as they would 
have others do unto them, their respective posi- 
tions being exchanged?” 


The editor of a very valuable paper in the 
State of New York, thus affectingly appeals to 
his readers :— 


‘¢ Where is the money coming from to pay for 
our next issue? We cannot get a quire without 
the cash in advance. We have borrowed until 
our credit is gone. We have worked two years 
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for nothing and boarded ourselves—or rather our 
wife has boarded us, ‘free gratis for nothing.’ 
Our compositors want their wages. Our children 
want shoes and our wife wants a new calico 
dress. We are out of wood, out of potatoes, out 
of flour, out of meat, out of butter, out of sugar, 
out of patience—in short, out of nearly every- 
thing, except a clear conscience. We dodged 
the sheriff until we could not dodge any longer; 
and have dodged our creditors until we are tired. 
We have not a shilling in our pocket, and you 
owe us Two Thousand Dollars! We are trying 
to live a Christian life, and hope to get to Heaven. 
It affords us no satisfaction to think we shall not 
meet you there. We should greatly prefer to 
have you pay us, and thereby remove a very 
great obstacle in the way of your reaching that 
place of rest.” 


Dow, Jr., in one of his sermons, discourses 
as follows :— 


‘*The printer is in a very disagreeable situa- 
tion: his money is scattered everywhere, and he 
hardly knows where to look for it. His paper, 
his ink, his type, his journeyman’s labor and 
living must all be paid for. You Mr. . 
and Mr. , and a hundred others that I could 
name, have taken his paper, and you and your 
children, and your neighbors, have been in- 
structed and amused by it. 

‘*If you miss one paper, you think very hard 
of the printer—you would rather go without 
your best meal than go to bed deprived of your 
newspaper. Have you complied with the terms 
of your subscription? Have you taken as much 
pains to furnish the printer with his money as he 
has to furnish you with his paper? Have you 
paid for his hand work and his head work? If 
you have not, go and pay him off.” 


Other editors have assumed ‘the opposite 
ground,” and have pretended great anger on the 
subject. Here are examples. 


‘‘Send us our dues—or may you be shot with 
lightning, and compelled to wander through 
deserts of gunpowder; your eyes be sore, and a 
chestnut bur for an eye-stone. May you have 4 
hornet’s nest in each boot, vipers in your ears, 
scorpions in your bosom, and be rode by Irish 
bog-trotters in the night, with a two bushel bag 
of potatoes tied to each leg.” 








It would seem that the idea of this article 
struck the minds of many editors very favorably, 
for soon after we find it borrowed, and all sorts 
of attempts made to improve upon it. We give 
a few specimens, and here we shall mention the 
papers in which they appeared. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT PAY THE PRINTER, 


‘*‘May he be shod with lightning, and com- 
pelled to wander over a desert of gunpowder.”-- 
N. O. Pie. 
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for an eye-ball.”—Balt. Clip. 


‘«May he wither under the voluminous curse 
of Dr. Slop.” —£Lve. Post. 


‘May his sorrows doubie daily, and his life 
lengthen in the same ratio that his sorrows are 
nultiplied.”—Frankford Yeoman, 


‘May every day of his life be more despotic 
than the Dey of Algiers.”—N. York News. 


‘May he repose his weary limbs at night on 
« bed full of fleas, and inhale the odor of ten 
thousand bedbugs.”—Cin. News. 


‘‘ May he never again be permitted to see the 
face of fair woman, and be Borep to death by 
boarding-school Misses practising their first les- 
son of music, without the privilege of seeing his 
tormentors.”—Memp. Exp. 


“May he, upon pulling on a tight boot, find a 
live hornet in the bottom! May he be rode on a 
rail after getting his boot off, with a sharp edge 
up, with a bushel bag of sand tied to each leg, 
by a torch-light procession, and hissed by all the 
boys in ten miles round.”—Brownlow’s Whig. 


‘*May a troop of Printer’s Devils, lean, lank 
and hungry, dog his heels by day; and may the 
famine-stricken ghost of an editor’s babe haunt 
his evening’s lullaby, and hiss murder in his 
dreaming ear.”—Star State Patriot. 


‘‘ May he be compelled to walk during the day, 
with bare feet, over prickly pears; and sleep at 
night in a muskeeto chapparel, without a blanket 
or lariat to keep the rattle-snakes of'.—Houston 
Beacon. 


‘May he have « scolding wife and a smoking 
chimney, and his days be many.”— Western 
Texan, 

‘“‘May he be in debt and dunned every hour of 
every day by creditors as remorseless as Shylock, 
and as importunate as the widow in holy writ. 
May no sleep come to his eye-lids, nor rest to his 
conscience, until the last mite of his indebted- 
ness is cancelled. May he be lathered with 
aquafortis and shaved with a hand-saw by a 
drunken barber, who shall read to him during 
the operation every line and syllable of the sup- 
plement to the Virginia Convention.”—Fred. 
News. 

‘May he have to ride on the back of a rough 
trotting mule, one thousand miles, over a bad 
road, and have a Porcupine saddle.”—American 
Unionist. 

‘“May he be doomed to the editorship of a 
country newspaper, every subscriber of which is 
as mean as himself.”—Ottawa Free Press. 


‘May every dollar he gets prove as base coin 
as he is humanity, himself be forced to beg, and 
every sentence from his cold heart freeze fast in 
his throat, his under shirt turn to wasps, and he 
not suffered to go down to his hole in the dirt, 
‘unwhipt, unconcerned and unstung.’ ’’—Quincy 
ITerald, 


“We had a chap who got the Mirror three 
years without paying for it, and when we sued 
him he was dishonest enough to deny it off. We 
know he has not slept well ever since. Give him 
« kick, and let the miserable creature pass.”— 
Tazewell Mir. 
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‘“‘Not enough yet! May he be stowed into a 
barrel of tar and boiled down and japanned 
over. May he then be kiln-dried and split up 
into wooden shoe-pegs; or may he be cut up and 
used for cat-fish bait.”— Union C. Star. 


In many other instances, these troublesome 
editor’s have sought to work upon the fears of 
those who would not pay. Here is a sample or 
two :— 


‘*A Mr. Blindman, pilot on a flat-boat on the 
Ohio, recently saw a mos. wonderful sight in the 
heavens. He was watching eagerly the comet’s 
tail, when at once he saw the tail curl up, and 
form in big letters the word 


‘S$ PAY 


‘*He didn’t pay much attention to it; but ina 
few minutes, he looked round again, and saw 
distinctly in the same place, the word 


THE 


‘‘ Astonished at this, he ran below to inform 
the captain, and when he got back and looked up 
at it, he found that it had changed again, and 
formed the word 

‘* PRINTER.” 


The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser bestows a 
just meed of virtuous indignation upon a ‘patron,’ 
of whom the editor had heard that he had been 
seen laughing heartily over a paragraph in the 
paper of the previous morning, but who had not 
paid his subscription for two years! How could 
any man enjoy a joke with such a weight upon 
his conscience ? 


‘*Poverty, sickness, disgrace, slighted love, 
perjured friendship, the ‘oppressor’s wrong the 
proud man’s contumely’—any or all of these 
are trifling ills, compared with the tortures of 
dying without paying the printer his dues.” 

An editor of another paper says he never saw 
but one ghost, and that was the ghost of a sinner 
who died without paying for his paper. ‘’Twas 
terrible to look upon—the ghost in Hamlet was 
not a circumstance.” 

Other men, again, have taken quite another 
plan, and have sought to persuade their friends to 
pay, by telling them tales like these :— 


“It is worthy remark, that no person who 
took a newspaper regularly and paid for it, was 
ever justly convicted of a capital offence. No 
such person was ever willingly sent to the peni- 
tentiary, or any other prison. No such person 
ever knowingly committed suicide; and with a 
few exceptions, longevity has been the conse- 
quence of so upright a practice.” 

‘‘We find the above, says another paper, 
mainly in one of our exchanges. Doubtless the 
statement was not made without due examination 
into the statistics of crime. Rogues have taken 
newspapers regularly, so long as they were 
trusted, but they have as regularly ‘done’ the 
publishers. A newspaper debt being to a consi- 
derable degree, a ‘debt of honor,’ dishonorable 
men can easily avoid its payment. Probably the 
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eluding of payment for a newspaper, is often the 
first step incrime, Delinquent subscribers, take 
warning from the above—and ‘step up immedi- 
ately to the captain’s office and settle.’ ” 


‘¢Tt has been ascertained that people who take 
the papers, and pay for them in advance, are 
seldom struck by lightning. The season of thun- 
der-showers has arrived, and delinquents will 
find it cheaper to pay up than to purchase light- 
ning rods.” 


‘‘There is a man up the country who always 
pays for his paper inadvance. He has never had 
a sick day in his life—never had any corns or 
toothache—his potatoes never rot—the weevil 
never eats his wheat—the frost never kills his 
corn or beans—his babies never cry in the night, 
and his wife never scolds. Reader! have you 
paid the printer in advance ?” 


‘«“W. B. writes us that he could not sleep of 
nights—first thought it was ‘hot weather,’ then 
‘ fleas’—finally, tried our celebrated printers’ 
receipt, and sent on the money due for the Post— 
and, ‘for the two nights since, has slept perfeetly 
well!” 


The Boston Cultivator tells a good story on this 
subject :— 


‘¢Tt seems that one of its subscribers was much 
troubled with the nightmare, and applied several 
remedies to no good effect, till his excellent lady 
asked him if he had paid for his newspaper! On 
going to see, he found he was in arrears two 
years. He at once paid up, and slept soundly 
for three or four nights; but fearing the trouble 
might come on again, he went to the office and 
paid a year in advance. This has proved an 
effectual cure, and as such is recommended in all 
like cases.” 


‘«The oldest man that ever died in this country, 
took a newspaper from the day he was twenty- 
one years of age, to that of his death, and always 
paid for it in advance.” 


We hardly know whether it be worth while to 
arrange any more of our materials under heads, 
like a clergyman’s sermon, and so, like some 
others of the clergy, we will now give facts with- 
out method. 

The editor of a paper down east, offers a pre- 
mium for the best Dunning address to his delin- 
quent customers. 

A southern editor advertises that he wishes to 
unite himself to an ‘* Owe-Nothing Society,” and 
hopes all his subscribers will do likewise. 

The Christian Secretary, published in New Eng- 
land, adds to the above:— 


«‘We should be glad to join such a society our- 
self, but cannot do so without the coéperation of 
all our subscribers. By the way, we are very 
much in want of funds at this time, and would 
remind those who are still in arrears for their 
paper, that a remittance will be thankfully re- 
ceived. We hope this hint will meet with a 
prompt response, for we are not in the habit of 
dunning unless necessity compels us.” 











‘* Never take a paper more than ten years with- 
out paying the printer, or at least sending him a 
lock of your hair to let him know you are about.” 


**T hold,” says a western editor, with dignified 
emphasis and striking attitude, **I hold it as a 
self-evident principle, that no man should take a 
newspaper three consecutive years without at 
least making an apology to the editor for not 
paying for it.” 

‘* A subscriber who only owed us a few months, 
the other day sent us the arrears, and a year in 
advance, saying—‘I can’t read your paper any 
longer.’ We supposed at first our friend had 
taken some offence, or had got sick of the Tele- 
graph. No such thing. He was only going to 
read his own paper.” : 


‘*Every man ought to pay his debts—if he can, 
Every man ought to help his neighbor—if he can. 
Every man and woman ought to get married—if 
they can. Every man should do his work to suit 
his customers—if he can. Every man should 
please his wife—if he can. Every wife should 
please her husband—if she can. Every wife 
should sometimes hold her tongue—if she can. 
Every lawyer should sometimes tell the truth—if 
he can. Every man should mind his own busi- 
ness—if he can; and every woman too. Every 
one should take a newspaper, and pay for it— 
any how.” 

The ladies of Louisiana are said to have 
adopted a rule, never to marry a man who owes 
a printer more than one year’s subscription. 

A down-east editor asks his subscribers to 
pay-up, that he may play a similar joke upon his 
creditors; adding, ‘‘ we like to see a good joke go 
round.” 

Another down-east editor wonders why his 
subscribers, who-are so rampant for Oregon, will 
not walk up and pay their subscriptions, after 
having had more than ‘‘a year’s notice,” to the 
effect that the payment would be very desirable. 


‘¢There is a time for all things,” said a crusty 
old fellow to his wife. ‘‘I’ll believe that,” an- 
swered his wife, in a sharp vinegar voice, ‘‘ when 
you pay for your newspaper.” 

‘*We want some money. Will our friends have 
the kindness to remember us.” — Vermont paper. 


‘‘So do we. Will our creditors have the kind- 
ness to forget us ?’’—Boston Post. 


‘‘We go in for both: remembered by our 
friends, and forgotten by our creditors—how 
happy we should be !”—Gazette. 


‘¢ Even, so be it!” —Lillsworth Herald. 


‘‘Corpulent persons, desiring to regain their 
shape, should apply to some newspaper establish- 
ment for the office of collector.” 


An unlucky editor in the west, on the eve of 
being starved out of his sanctum, writes a heart- 
rending leader under the title of “ Help us! Cash 
us, or we sink !” 

It is said that an editor at the south has pur- 
chased a race horse, at an expense of $2,000, for 
the purpose of catching his runaway subscribers. 








THE MYSTIC TONES. 
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An unfortunate editor in Kentucky, thus ad- 
dresses his delinquent subscribers :— 


‘«‘ Friends, we are almost penniless—Job’s tur- 
key was a millionaire compared with our present 
depressed treasury. To-day, if the price of salt 
was two cents a barrelful, we couldn’t buy enough 
to pickle a jay-bird.” 

‘*What sort of an economist is the man who 
chews ten dollars’ worth of tobacco in a year, and 
stops his newspaper hecause he cannot afford to 
pay for it?” 


CONUNDRUM FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 
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And now, not to weary the patience of my 
readers, poetry itself has been enlisted in this 
service. The lines following were printed in an 
eastern paper, as a “first of January hint :’”— 


‘We'll gayly chase all care away, 
And banish every sorrow ; 
Subscribers, pay your debts to-day, 
And we'll pay ours to-morrow.”’ 
‘‘ Here comes winter, here comes winter, 
Storms of hail—and snow—and sleet— 
Pay the Printer, pay the Printer, 
Let him warm his hands and feet. 
Here comes winter, here comes winter, 
Whitening every hill and dale— 





Pay the Printer, pay the Printer, 
Send your money by the mail. 
Pay the Printer, pay the Printer, 
All remember his just due— 

In cold winter, in cold winter, 
He wants cash as well as you. 


‘‘ Merry winter, merry winter, 
It will be, if all do right— 
Pay the Printer, pay the Printer, 
Do the thing that is polite. 
Happy winter, happy winter, 
Hark the jingling of the bells; 
To the Printer, to the Printer, 
What sad tales their music tells? 
Ah! poor Printer!—ah! poor Printer!— 
Your subscribers frolic all 
In the winter, in the winter, 
But ne’er think of you at all!” 


‘‘ Why seek far shores for precious ores? 
To me the case is clear— 

We needn’t roam at all from home, 
We’ ve hosts of owers here.’’ 


‘We had a sweet dream the other night, 
When all around was still— 

We dreamed we saw a host of folks 
Pay up their Printer’s bill!” 

We hope this dream will ‘‘come true,” and 
that we shall, as the result of our collections and 
labor, hear of some ten or twenty thousands of 
such letters being sent as the following :— 

‘‘ Here, Printer, take this silver money, 
And I’ll send more before you dun me; 
For, sure, the worst of all life’s ills, 
Is to be dunned for Printers’ bills.’ 
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THE MYSTIC TONES. 
AN ENIGMA. 


BY CHARLES D. GARDETTE. 


Wuen the Puritan grim, had ended his hymn, 
And drew his merciless sword, 
No war-cry ran thro’ his battle-van, 
Save, ‘‘ For Gideon and the Lord;’’ 
But the deeper the blood on his blade accurst— 
The sterner droé-e from his lips, my First ? 


When the cheery dawn of the Winter morn 
Breaks fresh, on a landscape white, 
Like a bridal veil, over hill and dale, 
Cast down by the Bridegroom—Night— 
Gay Youth, from his casement speeds with glee, 
And shouts for my first right merrilie ! 


When, with mournful pace, and tear-stain’d face, 
A band of sorrowing friends— 
A solemn train—down the shaded lane, 








To the quiet church-yard wends ;— 
O’er the soulless clay in the sable bier, 
The tones of my Second sweep slow and clear! 


When, with happy smile, down the vaulted isle, 
In a joyous throng there glide, 
Amid words of grace, and warm embrace, 
The Bridegroom and his Bride ;— 
Tremblingly fond to his arm she clings, 
As gayly the air with my Second rings 


When the crisping rays of the moonbeams play 
O’er the snow-wreath’s glittering sheen-— 

And the frosty breeze, thro’ the ice-gemm’d trees, 
Alone wakes the silent scene ;— 

To the distant ear, come sweet and low— ° 

The tones of my Whole, o’er the glistening snow! 
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THE PIRATE HOARD. 
A ’LONG SHORE LEGEND. 





BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 





(Continued from page 181.) 


CHAPTER IX. 

MEANWHILE, our two young friends, Holcombe 
and Broughton, had been taking a night ramble 
along the beach, the tide being now at ebb. 
Suddenly Holeombe exclaimed— 

‘Charley, look; there are lights upon the 
island. They are moving—don’t you see ?” 

*¢ Yes, sure enough. Who can it be.” 

‘‘Some fishermen, perhaps. Let us go and 
see.” Calling the dogs, the two young friends 
took their. way quietly through the woods in the 
direction of the lights. These were seen to be 
moving capriciously to and fro, on the very edge 
of the forest. ’ 

‘* What can they be about ?” 

The movements of the unknown parties were 
80 irregular, that the curiosity of the young men 
was gradually stimulated to keenness. Tho dogs, 
too, were alive and were disposed to course 
ahead; but Holcombe called them back in stern, 
but subdued tones, and finding them still restive, 
he and Broughton leashed each his dog with a 
handkerchief. The hunters were so trained that 
it required little management to make them un- 
derstand that it was by no means necessary that 
they should give tongue. Thus leashed, they 
were led slowly along, and keeping under cover 
all the while, the two friends quietly made their 
way until they had nearly reached the terminus 
of the thicket in the quarter where the lights 
were to be seen. When there, they crouched 
quietly in the shadows, keeping the dogs fast, 
with their hands over their mouths. 

‘By heavens, Charley, it is old Carr and his 
two scapegrace sons.” 

The moment this fact was ascertained, the 
secret was conjectured by both. 

‘*They have come hither in search of the 
pirates’ hoard!” 

‘*Could the dying mariner have designated 
this as the place of hiding?” 

‘*Doctor Bishop said not; and I fancy they 
have built simply upon the traditional name of 
the island—Pirates’ Isle! But let’s watch. What 
fools! It will be rare sport to see them sweat 
in digging into the virgin soil, here and there, 
ind having their labor for their pains.” 





‘‘Hush! they approach! Let us watch and 
listen. The old man is speaking as he comes. 
We shall soon hear.” 

‘Stop here, boys. Here’s a pine, and yonder’s 
another, and you see a good many more all about 
us.” 

‘* Ay,” said young Roger, “ there’s a few too 
many, and where are the cedars that we're to 


‘round ?” 


‘‘ Well, they’re not wanting either. There’s a 
clump yonder, and there, to the right, are three 
or four; and yonder—no that’s an oak. But 
here are the pines. Though there may be twenty, 
we are only called upon to use three. That's 
clear enough. But let’s go to work regularly. 
Where’s the paper with the directions ?” 

‘‘ Here!’ said Elias. 

‘¢ Hold the light, then, while I read.” 

The two young men in the thicket listened with 
all their ears. They could hear some of the 
words, but only when the old man raised his voice 
alittle. His habitual caution sometimes sunk his 
voice to a whisper; but working apart, as at 
present they were required to do, it needed that 
the voice should be raised much higher than 
usual. 

*¢ Talk out, father,” said Elias more than once, 
‘¢there’s nobody to hear.” 

‘‘Unless the devil!” quoth young Roger, 
looking to the massed and dark wood that rose 
like a wall behind them. In the foreground 
there were numerous clumps of wood and brush, 
and scattered pines strode away on the inner 
side of the island, almost to the marshes. 

‘‘Here, hold the light nearer, while I read.” 
He read—-every syllable reached the ears of our 
lurkers in the thicket. 

“Kirst a pine, and then a pine, and again 
pine!” 

‘¢ Well, here are three pines.” 

«Yes, thirty-three, a’most. But go ahead, 
and see what comes next.” The next line was 
read— 

‘“‘ Take the three with a cord,and put’emin line.”’ 


“Well,” quoth Elias, “‘we can put a dozen 
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here in line, so that tells us nothing till we get | 
the next, ubout the cord running to the cedars— 
read that.” 

The old man proceeded— 

“ Pay out the cord for thirty fect, 

Till the pines with the crooked cedars meet.”’ 

‘Well, that’s easy to be done. Where’s your 
coil of rope, ’"Lias. We've got to see and find 
the pine that’s thirty feet to a cedar.” 

«‘ And that a crooked one.”’ 

‘«‘ Yes, and if it’s more or less than thirty feet, 
we must look for other cedars, and other pines, 
if we try all over the island. It’s a work of time, 
boys, so begin. Pay out from this pine to them 
cedars yonder,” 

‘‘ Let’s go through the directions first, because, 
when we find the cedars, we’ve got to look off 
from them in another quarter to find something 
else.” 

‘Right, Roger.”’ And the old man read— 
“Round the first cedar, then strike for the west, 
There’s a palm tree stands on a sandy crest.”’ 

‘‘Hear that, now. When you're at the cedar, 
‘Lias, you’re to look out west for a palmetto 
tree.” 


“Yes! T understand. What next?” 


‘“\ In front of this, let the two ends rest.” 

‘*Let’s understand that, before you go any 
farther.” 

‘‘Why that’s clear as noonday, ’Lias. We're 
to pass the rope round the three pine trees in a 
line; one of the ends of the rope is to go out to 
the cedars, and wrap round the first crooked 
cedar, that’s clear; then we’re to take up both 
ends and go out west to the palmetto. What could 
be plainer ?” 

The parties were all satisfied with the solution, 
and the father continued to read. 

“ Forty-nine feet to either line—’’ 


[‘‘ That’s after you've rounded both the pines 
and the cedars, boys, remember.”’ } 
‘‘ Then look that an arm of the centre pine, 
Points to the angle made by the tre, 
With the palm tree sentinel standing by, 
Thirteen feet, midway between, 
Brother of the Coast, send the mattock in!” 


‘‘Something about that I don’t quite under- 
stand,” said Roger the younger. ‘‘ What do they 
mean by the ‘tie?’ ” 

‘*What a dunce you are, Roger,” growled the 
amiable Elias! ‘Don’t you see that the tie is 
the two ends of the rope that you’ve brought 
round to meet, just forty-nine feet each end from 
where they go round the two extremes of pines 





and cedars ?”’ 


15 


‘*Yes, that’s clear enough, Roger,’’ said the 
old man. ‘It’s clear as daylight; mighty clear! 
I never could have believed that there was any- 
thing half so sensible in poetry.” 

The young men watching in the rear, heard 
every syllable. 

‘*«Charley,” said Holcombe, ‘there’s something 
very systematic in this matter. Old Carr and 
his sons never manufactured that doggerel. The 
pirates seemed to have kept a poet. But why 
they should have entrusted such a secret to 
verse |” ¥ 

‘¢ The very best means for keeping it. Verse 
preserves better than any other form of language. 
All ancient mysteries were embalmed in verse— 
all old religions. Even the alchemists and 
astrologers wrote their laws in verse.” 

‘¢ Why 2” 

‘‘For the best of reasons. It is the most 
portable, it takes firmer hold upon the memory. 
For example, from the one hearing of this dog- 
gerel, I can now almost repeat every syllable. I 
can certainly follow all the directions.” 

“‘That’s true—so can I. But listen!” 

Old Carr was again talking. The scrutiny— 
the measurement, was about to begin. Shall we 
follow their steps, and enter into all their dis- 
cussions? Wherefore? Enough that they strove 
and argued together, measured and mis-measured 
for a tedious time, till one after the other reported 
himself satisfied. They were sure they had 
found the place, though it was admitted that 
they were rather doubtful about the “‘arm of the 
centre pine.” They had found an arm to the 
pine—they might have found a dozen to every 
pine on the island—but it did not exactly ‘point 
to the angle made by the tie.” But they were 
sure, nevertheless, and the digging was begun. 

CHAPTER X. 

Our lurking companions curiously watched the 
progress of the laborers, from their covert in the 
shade; carefully keeping the no less curious 
hounds from giving tongue, and breaking out 
upon the mysterious party. This they could only 
do by keeping the handkerchiefs about their 
necks, and their hands upon their mouths. The 
beasts, though well trained to obedience, were 
yet very restive. There was something so unac- 
countable in the strange and silent proceeding 
which they witnessed. . 

And curious enough would the speetacle have 
been to any spectator not in the secret. Tho 


lanterns, side by side, stood upon the top of a. 


little sand-hill, some four feet from the place of 
operations, shedding a feeble light upon the 
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scene, which was not materially helped by the 
vague twilight gleaming of the distant stars. 
The hour of midnight was reached. The silence 
was very awful and imposing; and, for awhile, 
no word was spoken among the three laborers. 
They had all thrown off coat and vest, for the 
better execution of their tasks. The father had 
assisted in raking away the drift sands from the 
surface. When the solid earth was laid bare, 
Elias pushed him aside, and seizing a grubbing- 
hoe, made a desperate attack upon the hard 
ground. 

«It’s like rock!” he murmured. 

‘*Ah! a fortune is not to be come at without 
a sweating,” quoth the old man encouragingly. 

‘*If we were only sure that it’s here,” said 
Roger the son. 

«¢ And where else should it be?” demanded the 
more confident Elias, pausing in his strokes. 


“*You might be better employed, I think, with 
ithat other grubbing-hoe, than throwing cold 


water on our hopes.” 

“Yes, at it, Roger,” cried the old man, “ there’s 
room for both of you to work, and unless you 
work with a will, both of you, daylight will catch 
us.” 

‘Tf the devil does not catch us before!’ was 
the muttered responses of the elder of the two 
sons, who was not a little superstitious. 

‘¢D—n the devil!” growled the younger, ‘“‘he’s 
always in your mouth.” 

‘‘ None of that, boys,”’ interrupted the old man, 
‘‘no improper speaking. Remember, this is not 
a moment when we should offend the Lord, 
when so much depends upon his favor.” 

The younger son chuckled, but said nothing. 
The two struck away manfully, the earth yielded, 
huge clods were severed and thrown aside. The 
boys were making their way downward; and 
they continued to do so for a goodly hour, until 
they were three feet or more in the solid ground. 
It became less easy then, for two to work to- 
gether, and young Roger left the hole to his bro- 
ther, he pulling away the earth from about the 
mouth of the opening as the other threw it up. 
Four feet down, at length, he got, then he paused 
and said— 

‘‘ How deep can it be? This earth does not 
seem to me as if it ever had been broken.” 

‘‘You’re only tired, ’Lias, let Roger try his 
hand now.” 

And, not unwilling, Elias gave way to his 
elder brother. And he toiled on with praise- 
worthy diligence; and he, too, grunted, and was 
fain to give in. Then Elias again took his place, 
and finally the old man seized upon the mattock, 








and slipt into the cavern, which was now wide 
enough and deep enough for the burial of the 
three. And, for awhile, the strokes of the threg 
together, each heave being accompanied by 
grunt, were all the sounds that broke the deep 
silence of sea and shore. 

The young fellows lurking in the bushes were, 
meanwhile, becoming very impatient. The dogs 
were still uneasy, and anxious to break away 
from restraint. 

‘¢ These fools,” said Holcombe to Broughton, 
‘*have got into solid ground, and will be at it all 
night. I’m growing tired and sleepy. Let’s give 
’em a scare if we can, let the dogs out upon ’em, 
and see’emrun. For there’s not one of them 
that has the heart of a ’possum.” 

‘Agreed! But waita moment. What's that 
the old man’s saying? Hark! hush!” 

‘*Don’t be tired, boys. I think the earth’s 
growing easicr. Stop! Don’t you feel something 
hard there?” 

‘*Hard! nothing harder than this clay and it’s 
as tough as putty. In the name of the devil, how 
far shall we have to go?” 

‘‘In the name of the devil, deep as hell!” 
Was the hollow echo from the wood. 

‘‘Lord, have mercy! What was that!” and 
the old man scrambled up out of the pit, 
with more agility than he had shown for twenty 
years before. Young Roger dropped his spade 
and stood shivering. Elias looked up more 
boldly, but he, too, shuddered with the strangest 
emotion. 

‘‘Did you not hear it?” said the father ina 
whisper. Again the dreadful voice as from the 
throat of a demon. 

‘‘In the name of the devil! what is’t ye do?” 
. This was followed by a horrid roar—nay, by 
horrid roars and yells, and such a dreadful rush 
through the woods, that even Elias shared in the 
panic, and the three, together, utterly routed, 
rushed headlong across the sands, in the direc- 
tion of the creek, where they had moored the 
boat. 

«‘ After them, Charley,” cried Holcombe to his 
companion; and with yells of horror, they darted 
out of their place of concealment, let loose the 
dogs and clapped them on the steps of the fugi- 
tives, 

The route was complete. There had been 0 
time for pause or reflection, and the panic was 
not permitted to subside for a moment. Never 
did fugitives so run before. They were safely in 
the boat, and far away in the dim avenues of the 
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creek, pulling away for dear life, and with all the 
recovered strength of their sinews, when their 
laughing pursuers, with the dogs, were brought 
to a full stop upon the beach. 

«What d—d cowards we have been!” cried 
Elias Carr, fully recovered, when they had got 
half-way between the island and the main.” 

‘“‘Cowards! It was time to run, I think, when 
the devil was after us!” 

“Devil! I tell you it was some fishermen, no 
doubt that have been marooning on the island— 
perhaps Holcombe and some others. What a 
laugh they’ll have upon us.” 

‘No! it couldn’t be Holcombe, or any of his 
folks, for I took care, before we started, to see 
if his boat was at the landing.” 

«And was it?” 

“Yes; safely moored against the bank, and 
the oars takenaway! ’T wasn’t any of them, ’'m 
sure. And it could be no fishermen—no human 
being, that could produce such awful sounds. 
Did you ever hear such a roar? It seemed to 
come up from the bottom of the sea.” 

“Tt sounded just over my head!” said the old 
man. 

“Tt came from the woods,” quoth Elias. ‘Tl 
be sworn it was from the woods. Let’s go back. 
We have been blasted cowards. If I had had my 
gun, now! Let’s go back, father! There’s 
three of us ;—I feel as mean as a skunk.” 

‘No! no! no more night work!” said young 
Roger, quickly, and the father seconded him. 

“It’s quite too late now. It must be near 
upon daylight. We must try it another time— 
by daylight, I expect. »There’s no seeing well 
how to work by night.” ; 

CHAPTER XI. , 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

How our young fellows laughed, as they re- 
turned from the ridiculous chase. 

‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

They fairly yelled their delight. 

‘How old Carr scampered. Who would have 
thought that fear could give to his bulky body 
such a pair of legs!” 

‘Did you see him go down over the sand-hill, 
while one of the cubs went over him. Had there 
been stump or stone in his way, his neck would 
certainly have been broken.” 

‘** They’ll not come back to-night.” 

‘“*They’ve left everything. Here are the coats 
of the whole party.” 

‘‘And here’s the family Bible. Good Hea- 
vens! to what uses has it been put. What a 
strange jumbling of cupidity and superstition !” 





‘Religion harnessed by avarice !” 

*‘As it is daily by thousands, who thus de- 
ceive themselves, and fancy that they are deceiv- 
ing God!” 

‘*What are we to do with these things? Take 
’em up and carry them for safe-keeping to the 
camp !” 

‘‘No! they are safe where they are. We are 
the only persons on the island.” 

“Unless the devil, as young Roger fancied,” 

‘*As they all fancied, when they heard the 
yelling. ByJove, Broughton, I never dreamed 
that you had such a power of lungs. How you 
did roar.” 

‘Ah! it was your sepulchral voice that did 
their business; and, by the way, what a fine 
effect was produced by the howls of the dogs— 
that smothered howl of old Slow, through the 
folds of the handkerchief!” 

‘*Certainly, we did produce a fine combination 
of clamors; a tribe of young devils, just out of 
leash, could not more effectually have done the 
business.” 

‘*Well, we’ve done it for our gold-diggers, to- 
night. They’ll never venture here again in the 
darkness.” 

And as the two friends thought over the ridicu- 
lous scene, their laughter rose into yells of de- 
light once more, subsiding into mutual yawns. 

“Tm for sleep, Charley,” said Holcombe. 
‘«We’ve done a great day’s work!” 

‘And night’s! We may certainly give our- 
selves rest after it. What’s the hour?” 

Ile touched his repeater. It was half-past 
two. 

“‘The very witching time of night.” 

‘‘When grave-yards yawn!” 

‘And we’ve got a good mile to walk yet, to 
get to the camp.” 

At this moment, both of them involuntarily 
shuddered. Was it the cooling of the morning 
air they felt? They were suddenly silent. At 
length, Holcombe paused, and caught the arm of 
his companion. 

‘‘Charley, do you see there? What is that?” 

They both stopped, startled with a new inte- 
rest, which made them wholly forgetful of their 
recent merriment. They had been pursuing a 
route back to their camp, which, keeping the 
margin of the beach, threw the sea upon their 
right and the woods upon the left. A little 
stretch of billowy sand lay Between them and the 
woods, skirting them all the way with a gray 
fringe that contrasted strongly with the sombre 
back-ground of the thicket. A little on the left, 
and on this fringe of sand, just in front of some 
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small groups of trees, they distinctly beheld a 
slightly luminous column, a vaporous form, about 
five feet high, a little lifted from the ground, that 
seemed to float in air, and yet remained station- 
ary. It may have been a foot or more in breadth, 
and without taking any decided shape, it seemed 
to undulate in figure, some portions being of 
greater width than others. The object was of a 
faint orange complexion, that sometimes grew 
lighter; but which, all the while that they gazed, 
remained luminous, It encountered their eyes, 
first, at a distance of not more than fifty steps. 

“It is very strange, Charley! What can it 
be?” 

«Strange, indeed! I see nothing to produce 
the effect. There is no moon. The starlight is 
all that we have. There are no trees between us 
and this object by which the haze could be shaped 
to such an outline. Jt is very curious!” 

That indefinable and sudden consciousness that 
we cannot describe—the abrupt rising of an in- 
stinct into coercive power—is, perhaps, one of the 
best arguments that we have, in behalf of the spec- 
tral and supernatural. Had our young friends 
been prepared for this by their previous adventure ? 
Rather against it; since the supernatural finds it 
difficult to keep its ground against the ridiculous. 
It was in the very midst of their merriment, just 
when they were convulsed with laughter, that 
both felt themselves to shudder—both beheld the 
unwonted and unexpected object—which still 
hovered before them—for which they could not 
account, and which seemed to demand or to defy 
investigation. 

‘* By Jove, Charley, though I feel monstrous 
strange and uncomfortable, I am not willing to 
be scared. I will see what this means—what 
this thing is.” 

‘¢ We will doth see!” said Broughton, with low 
tones significant of his compressed resolution. 
‘Let us advance towards it,” 

“It wont do, Charley,” said Holcombe, in a 
half whisper, ‘‘to play coward like our friends, 
the Carrs.” 

And they moved forward, side by side. 

The luminous aspect remained, though it 
seemed to grow fainter. It seemed to flicker as 
they drew nigh, like a light gauze, shaken by 
the breeze. With a tremor in either bosom, the 
two friends steadily went on, till they came up 
to where it had been seen. They saw it no longer. 
They passed through it. They felt very strangely, 
but encountered no obstruction. It was seem- 
ingly gone. 

‘**Let us go back and see if it again appears.” 

They receded, walking backwards, and the 








—— 


lambent object began to reappear as they went, 

assuming the same appearance as before. 
‘Very strange! Does it actually disappear, 

or is it only that it escapes our sight on a near 


‘approach, as those who are in the cloud, fui! 


sometimes to see it? It is worth farther investi- 
gation. Do you, Charley, remain here and 
watch, while I approach it. See if it disappears 
to you as to me, or if it still remains visible to 
you while I am near it. This simple test wil! 
help to determine the question of its natural or 
supernatural origin.” 

‘*Not entirely, Edgar; still, it is a test of im- 
portance. But let me go, while you look.” 

‘*No, Charley—I am already on the way. 
Keep your eyes bright.”’ 

And the one watched while the other went 
forward. To the latter, as before, the object 
grew fainter at his approach, and finally disap- 
peared, 

‘‘ Well?” said he to Broughton. 

‘‘Tt did not disappear ; but you seemed actually 
to go through it, Edgar.” 

‘‘ That would show it to be not supernatural, 
at all events.” 

‘‘In some degree, perhaps. It would show 
that there were probable cases, founded in abso- 
lute laws, about which we might inquire, and for 
which we might find a solution; but that would 
not preclude the spiritual agency which may 
operate through natural agents. The object 
that we see is, to our obtuse touch, intangible; 
it is an exhalation; it is luminous, as if there 
were a phosphoric basis for it. The secret lies 
below. It isan exhalation from that little hil- 
lock, in a certain condition of the atmosphere. 
It belongs to that class of objects which old su- 
perstition described as corpse lights, or corpse 
candles. It was usually beheld in grave-yards, 
or above a grave. It was said always to dis- 
tinguish a place of burial; and the ancient faith 
regarded it as the soul of. the inmate doomed to 
a certain penance in this situation, or sent, under 
a special providence, for the terror of the guilty. 
In recent times, philosophy has decided that the 
effect is natural and from natural causes, wholly— 
a mere chemical result of animal decomposition— 
lime and phosphorus being the chief agents, and 
the subtler gases escaping through the pores of 
the earth.’’* 


* Something of an anachronism here, we take it. This 
philosophy belongs rather to the present than the past 
century. The reader will do well to turn for the discus- 
sion to the pages of Reichenbach, Jung Stilling, and recent 
writers on the odie force. It is barely possible that 
something of these suggestions may be found in Lord 
Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne. 
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“Yes; but why should this.exhulation cling 
to the spot? Why remain stationary—why not 
gradually incorporate with the surrounding at- 
mosphere ?”’ 

«That is a question which Iam not prepared 
to answer: in fact, I know but little of the phi- 
losophy with which others have sought to solve 
these problems. It may be because of that greater 
density which still preserves it in consistent form. 
Wherever the form is absolute, it is individualized, 
and refuses to assimilate with the surrounding 
influences, until utter decomposition. Gravita- 
tion and attraction may fetter such a form to a 
spot in which the affinities may be more coercive; 
the same gases continuing to escape from below, 
and make their way upward, until the bones are 
wholly resolved into dust. But I must not ven- 
ture to speculate upon a subject of which I know 
nothing, and of which so little is known. Itis 
enough that recent philosophers have suggested, 
in addition to what I have already said, that the 
exhalation from the decaying body will take the 
shape of the body itself, even as a leaf, reduced 
to ashes, will show every vein, and wrinkle, and 
crimp, in the freshly growing leaf. To sum up 
briefly, such appearances as this before us, are 
commonly held to occur only over places where 
persons have been buried.” 

‘‘ Here, then, is a grave!” 

“Probably! It will be worth while to explore 
the spot, and see what it reveals.” 

“We will try it in the morning,” said Hol- 
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combe, with energy, ‘‘as soon as the boat comes 
over. We must try and sleep, now. It is three 
o'clock; and yet, Charley, my drowsiness has all 
worn off. The excitements of the night have 
been such as will scarcely suffer me to sleep.” 

‘* But we may rest. See! the appearance still 
continues, on this side as on the other. Well, we 
shall see in the morning.” 

And looking behind them as they went, they 
could still discern, for several hundred yards, 
that faint orange-colored haze, hanging above the 
same spot, only growing more imperfect to the 
eye as they receded from it, There was no van- 
ishing away, as with spectres usually. 

‘‘ Well!” said. Holcombe, as he threw himself 


down beneath the tent, ‘‘we have not proved 


cowards, at all events. By the way, here are 
the dogs quietly crouching. When did they 
leave us? They certainly did not come with us.” 

Both now remembered that the dogs had dis- 
appeared just before they encountered the spec- 
tral object. They had evidently fled from the 
route slong the beach, and had taken their way 
back through the woods. 

Another curious subject of speculation, which 
kept the two wakeful awhile longer; but they 
slept at length, and neither awakened till broad 
sunrise of the following morning. They were 
then only aroused by the arrival and entrance of 
the negroes, who had already returned with the 
boat from the main. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


COLLEGE. 





BY ALFRED A, WATTS. 





A DIFFFRENCE rose the other day, 
I’ve heard in Fashion’s College, 
Upon the most authentie way 
To dress the seat of knowledge. 


Some thought the little bonnets ‘‘ sin; ” 
Some voted them delightful ; 

Some hoped the hats would quite come in, 
And others vowed them frightful. 


The council couldn’t quite agree, 
When a strange voice was heard in 

The hall—‘‘ I’m Taste! pray, suffer me,”’ 
It said, ‘‘ to put a word in. 


‘“‘ For, though with Fashion I’ve no war, 
I’m sure she must acknowledge 





At once, that Taste is fitter far 
To rule the Ladies’ College. 


‘¢ If any fashion of the day 
On you should seem unsightly, 
Bring me, fair ladies, into play, 
And modify it slightly. 


‘¢‘ And don’t take other people’s test, 
Which may not do for you, ma’am— 
But wear whatever suits you best, 
And let them do so, too, ma’am— 


‘‘ Lest Taste should be compelled to fly 
From sight so melancholy, 

As Wisdom’s seat surmounted by 
The cap and bells of Folly.” 
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A RAILWAY PANIC. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


“If this were played upon a stage, now, I could condemn it as an improbable fiction.”,"—TWwELrtu Nicur. 


**Do you think I look like a madman ?” 

I was falling into a train of pleasant thought 
when these words, uttered in a clear, steady 
voice by my opposite neighbor, fell upon my ear. 
I started and looked him in the face. He was a 
small, sallow, intelligent-looking man, muffled 
from head to foot in a superb Spanish cloak 
lined with sahles. His tone of voice was perfectly 
composed and matter-of-fact. 

‘Indeed, sir,” I replied, with some surprise,” 
**no such idea occurred to me.” 

‘** But I am mad, though!” he retorted in the 
same quiet, confidential way. 

I was in no humor for levity just then, and as 
this was so evidently an attempt at practical 
joking, I made a brief reply to that effect, and 
looked out of the window. It was an express 
train, going at the rate of fifty miles an hour— 
every moment bore me farther from one who was 
inexpressibly dear to me, and I felt that I never 
wished for silence and solitude more than at that 
moment. The worst of it was that, if this man 
had made up his mind to talk, I could not help 
hearing him, and there was no one else for him 
to address, since we were alone together in the 
carriage. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I reallyam mad. I 
have just escaped, just escaped—not an hour 
ago. Shall I tell you how I did it?” 

I continued to look out at the landscape flying 
past, and feigned not to hear him. 

**T was not always mad, oh, dear, no! I do 
not exactly remember now what it was that 
drove me to it, but I think it was something con- 
nected with Lord Palmerston and the ace of clubs. 
No—yes—oh, yes! theaceof clubs had certainly 
something to do with it. However, that is of no 
consequence now. I had a fine house, and gardens, 
and horses, and servants, and a wife—aha! such 
a pretty, gentle, loving, little wife! And I loved 
her, too—nobody knows how I loved her—only I 
wanted to murder her! [loved her so that I wanted 
to murder her! Wasn’t that a rare joke, eh?” 

‘*T began by this time to feel seriously uncom- 
fortable. It was getting slowly dusk, and my 
companion’s face, composed as it was, wore an 
odd expression that I did not quite like. 

‘«Pray, sir,” I said, with affected carelessness, 
*“‘let us change the subject. If you insist on 
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conversing with me, we may as well choose a 
more agreeable theme.” 

‘‘Agreeable! Why, could anything be more 
agreeable? Well, I will continue. It was a 
long time before they found it out, I hid it so 
well. But I knew it well enough, for I used to 
see faces everywhere, in the furniture, up in the 
trees, in the bushes; and I knew they could not 
really be there, and that I was mad at last. For 
I had always expected it. Ay, ever since I was 
a boy at school! Somehow they did find it out, 
though, in spite of all my caution, and I was so 
cautious, so cautious! They found it out, and, 
one day two men came and seized me in my gar- 
den—my own garden! and took me to the mad- 
house! Oh, it was a dreary place, that mad- 
house! They shut me up by myself in a bare, 
cold room, with never a fire to warm me, though 
it was bitter winter. The windows were barred 
across with iron, through which the daylight 
shone, as if through the ribs of a skeleton; and 
every night—would you believe it ?—-every night 
there came a fearful shape and sat there, mock- 
ing and mowing at me in the moonbeams! That 
was a hell, indeed! One night, when I could 
bear it no longer, I rushed upon the shape and 
fought and struggled with it, and dashed it up 
against the hard walls—and then the keepers 
came and tore me from it and bound me down 
with cords upon my bed. I heard them say to 
one another that [ had tried to destroy myself; 
but I knew better. It was the shape I struggled 
with—it was the shape I tried to kill! Only 
they could not see it. Yet there it still sat, mock- 
ing, mocking, mocking, all the long night through; 
and they watching in my room, and yet so blind 
that they could not perceive it! I do not know 
how long this fury of mine lasted, but I think it 
must have been a weary time. At last, one 
night, I woke from a troubled sleep, and lo! the 
shape was gone! Ah, then I wept for joy that I 
was free from it, and then I was proud, very 
proud, for it was gone, and I had conquered it at 
last! Well, time went on, and I resolved I would 
escape. How do you suppose I went to work? 





Why, I pretended to be qured—of my madness. 
Every day the doctor came to see me. But not 
me alone; I could hear him going to every room 
all along the corridor, and so I knew when he 
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was coming long before he got tomy door. I 
must deceive him, I knew, as well as everybody 
else. Oh, it was a hard task, but I didit! The 
worst of my madness was that I could not help 
thinking of the oddest things, and when I talked 
my tongue would utter them. However, I 
schooled myself to talk to him. I practised 
speaking in a calm, low voice—I studied what I 
should say—I accustomed myself to rise and 
bow, as if he were entering the room. I did not 
speak much, but what I said was reasonable—I 
knew it was reasonable. I used to say that I felt 
better; that I was tired of the confinement; that 
I hoped shortly to be permitted to return home, 
and sometimes (that was a clever thought) I 
asked anxiously after my wife. One day she 
came to see me. You cannot think what an 
effort her visit cost me, She looked so pale, and 
timid, and pretty that day—and I forced myself 
to sit down by her; to say to her all the things 
I had learnt to say to the doctor; to take her 
hand in mine; and—oh, I longed to kill her so 
the whole time. ButI didnot. Ah, no! I even 
kissed her cheek at parting, though I could have 
yelled aloud for aight contig her. I don’t 
. know whether they .s¢ spected me, but I was 
not released, for all my pains. So I determined 
to be ill. I knew the doctor would find me out 
if I only pretended; therefore, I starved myself. 
Ha! ha! wasn’t that fine! This is howI did it. 
Every day, instead of eating the food they brought 
to me, I put half of it under a loose board in the 
floor, and half I left, saying that I felt ill and 
could eat no more. Each day I left more and 
more, so that it should seem as if my appetite 
grew constantly worse. And then I got ill—only 
I did eat just a morsel now and then to keep me 
from dying. I suffered fearfully, but still I 
played my part out, and met the doctor’s eye 
with one as quiet as his own. At last he said 
that I must be removed to another part. of the 
house, and that I required air, or I should never 
recover. And then did [ not laugh, even though 
I was so ill, to think how I had outwitted him. 
My new room was pleasant, and looked over a 
garden. At the end of the garden was a railway. 
By this railway I made up my mind to escape. 
Aha! what joy to be flying along behind that eager 
engine—flying away, away, and never stopping! 
Soh! I knew well I must have money to do this. 
Money! where, how could I get money? You 
will see presently. I did not mean to die, you 
know, so I ate more now, and got better. It is 
not every one, let me tell you, that is brave 
enough to endure starvation as I did. Madmen 
are no cowards! Well, they used to let me walk 





in the garden after awhile, but with the keeper 
always beside me. By and by the doctor began 
to speak of my release as of a thing that might 
be in time—and then—then, although the end 
for which I had been working was almost within 
my grasp, I felt an irresistible power compelling 
me to escape, and not to wait for their tame de- 
liverance. Day and night I waited and watched 
to do it. 

“The opportunity came soon. One morning 
when I was walking with the keeper in the gar- 
den, who should come out but the doctor, and what 
should he do—the senseless fool!—but order the 
keeper to go in, saying that he would walk with 
me this time! Oh, how my heart leaped and 
danced within me when he said it! But I kept 
very still—very still and calm, listening to 
the man’s footsteps on the gravel walk till he 
was quite, quite gone. I have told you that the 
railway crossed the bottom of the garden. Well, 
towards this spot I went (carelessly, as if by ac- 
cident, you know), and he with me. 

‘¢¢This beautiful day will do us all good, Mr. 
, he said to me, in his smooth, deceitful 





B 
voice. 

‘¢ He was walking with his hands in his pockets, 
chinking the gold coins as he went—that gold I 
needed ! 

‘¢¢T hope that you may soon enjoy the summer 
on your own estates,’ he continued. 

‘“‘He looked so sleek and self-confident and 
smiling as he spoke then, that I hated him more 
than ever. 

‘‘T did not dare to trust my voice in answer, 
or suffer my eyes to dwell onhim. Could he but 
have seen them for an instant, he would have 
read my purpose. Just then we reached the ex- 
tremity of the garden, and stood looking down 
from the high bank upon the level train-lines be- 
low. There was nothing but a low hedge be- 
tween us and the road; in an instant I turned 
upon him. 

**«Die!’ I shrieked. ‘Die now! I a@m mad, 
I am mad; and I have sworn to do it!’ 

‘‘T had the strength of ten in my arms. I 
seized and closed with him, and dashed his skull 
against the tree-trunk by which we were stand- 
ing! Oh, it was a glorious vengeance! I beat 
the smooth smile out of his face till his own chil- 
dren would not have known him, and then I 
stamped and danced upon him and laughed 
loudly, loudly! Suddenly I heard the distant 
whistle of the train at the village station far 
away. There was not a moment to be lost! I 
tore the watch from his pocket, and I took the 
purse with the gold! and then, ha! ha! ha! I 
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flung the body over upon the lines, and the train 
came swiftly op and on, and crushed him as he 
lay! Was not that a revenge, and would any 
but a madman have thought of it? Tell me 
that! tell me that!” 

Iwas so frozen with horror that I sat as if 


_ petrified, and could not utter a word. 


‘*Now you want to know how I came here,” 
continued the maniac more quietly, after a mo- 
mentary pause. ‘Well, he had this cloak on 
before the struggle. I wrapped it round me and 
went straight through the gardens and out of the 
gate, past his very lodge-keeper; and, thanks to 
the high collar, none of them knew me—for we 
were much of a height, the doctor and me. Once 
out of sight of the house—the dreary, cruel 
house!—I seemed as if I had wings upon my 
feet, I fled away so fast. The people in the 
streets of the town stared at me, but what mat- 
ter? I did not care for that. I mingled with 
the crowd at the station and paid my fare like 
the rest with—ha! ha!—with the doctor’s mo- 
ney! But there was blood on the gold. I tried 
to rub it off, but I could not. It came again as 
fast as I removed it, and I thought they would 
see it when I put the money down; they did not, 
though, and here I am free, free! Now, answer 
me, do you believe that I’m a madman?” 

He put his face quite close to mine as he said 
this, and his voice passed from its former level 
tone to a quick, harsh, exulting calibre that 
thrilled me with dismay. It was now almost 
dark, too, and his eyes shone with a cold unna- 
tural lustre like the phosphorescent light which 
is thrown off from fish in a state of putrefaction. 
It was clear that I must make some reply; even 
while I hesitated he repeated the question, and 
this time more impatiently. 

“Well, yes,” I said at last, with quivering 
lips; ‘*I—I think you must be mad.” 

““T'll prove it to you,” he whispered, bending 
still closer tome. ‘‘ How do you think I'll prove 
it, now ?” 

I shook my head. 

‘‘T cannot tell,” I said faintly. 

“By murdering you as I murdered him! 
What! did you think I meant to let you live, 
when I told you all about it? Live to betray me, 
and take me back to the . No, no? Mad- 
men are brave, madmen are cunning, madmen 
are strong !” 

I saw that force could avail me nothing here. 
In great emergencies I always regain my pre- 
sence of mind. This time it did not fail me, and 
I was cool in an instant. 

“Stop,” I said calmly, fixing my eyes full 








upon him. ‘You have not told me all yet. If 
you are determined to have my life, it is only 
fair that you should finish your story first.” 

‘“‘That’s true,” said the madman, with an ap- 
pearance of curiosity. ‘* What have I left out?” 

‘*You have not explained to me about Lord 
Palmerston and the ace of clubs.” 

‘*T didn’t think you’d care to hear that,” said 
he, doubtfully. 

‘Vd rather hear that than any other part.” 

It was so dark now, that nothing of the coun- 
try beyond was visible, and the lamp cast a 
sickly glare through the carriage. I knew that 
we must be within a short distance of the Lon- 
don terminus. If I could only divert his atten- 
tion for a little while longer, I was saved! I 
determined to keep him in conversation if pos- 
sible. 

‘‘ Lord Palmerston began it, you must know,” 
he continued, ‘‘and the ace of clubs finished it.” 
‘‘Did you know Lord Palmerston ?” I asked. 

He looked at me vacantly, as if he did not 
comprehend my question. I repeated it. 

‘‘Know him! I bred and trained him!” 

‘‘Oh, indeed!” I said. ‘* Pray proceed.” 

‘‘T bred and trained him on my own estates. 
I was as fond of him as I could have been of a 
child, ah, and fonder too; for if I had had a 
child, I must have wrung its neck—I feel I 
must!” 

Here he fixed his eyes on me again with that 
horrid glare, and his fingers worked nervously 
together, as if longing to be at my throat. 

‘‘Yes, I should have killed my child. ’Tis 
rare sport to kill—to 

‘¢ But about Lord Palmerston ?” I interrupted. 

His face resumed the old expression, and a 
gloomy shade seemed to pass over it. 

‘‘Ah!” said he, moodily, “that was a dreadful 
disappointment, wasn’t it?” 

‘‘You have not told me yet,” I said. ‘Did 
his lordship treat you ill?” 

‘He lost! he lost! I had backed him with 
half my fortune, and he lost! But, hark you!” 
and he clutched me by the arm as he said it, “he 
was drugged—I know he was drugged the night 
before !” 

‘¢ Then Lord Palmerston was a horse!” I ex- 
claimed. 

‘<Of course he was. I told you so at first. 
You don’t pay attention—you’re not interested.” 

“Indeed, I am, deeply,” I replied, eagerly. 
‘Pray go on.” 

We must be in now before five minutes were 
past—this I was assured of. Five minutes! long 
enough to die! 
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«That is all,” replied he, with a suspicious 
stare. ‘‘He lost, and I lost. That’s the end of it.” 
“But what has this to do with the ace of 


clubs ?” 


«The ace of clubs!” said he, fiercely. ‘* What’s 
that to you?” 

«You promised to tell me, you know; and I 
should like to hear it,” I replied, in a conciliating 
tone. ‘You have not told me half yet. Do tell 
me about the ace of clubs.” 

«JT was desperate, you see,” said the maniac. 
“J was desperate after Palmerston knocked up. 
I had always avoided play till then, but somehow 
I fell into it when I saw the men at the club 
playing night after night, winning and losing— 
winning and losing! I often saw as much gold 
change hands on a single card as would have co- 
vered all my losses on the turf; and then I could 
not resist it.” 

**So you played, too?” 

“So I played, too. Fora whole week I won 
incessantly. Aha! the red gold and the rustling 
notes that I took home every night for that week ; 
I won more, three times more, than I had lost by 
the race! And then came the turn of the luck.” 

“You lost?” 

“All that I gained, in one night! But I was 
not satisfied: I went on again the next day, and 
lost, and lost, and lost, till everything I had on 
earth was gone—ay! all I had on earth was not 
enough to pay it! But I know howit was. That 
old man I played with was the Fiend. I knew he 
was the Fiend. I saw it in his eyes.” 

He paused. His excitement terrified me. The 
whistle of the guard rang shrilly through the air, 
and the pace of the train slackened. He listened 
—he knew that we were coming in—he turned 
suddenly towards me. 








‘‘But what about the ace of clubs?” I urged, 
hurriedly. ‘Did the old man turn it up ?” 

** Will you betray me, if I tell you?” 

‘** Never,” I said, earnestly. 

‘Listen, then. I hid it in my sleeve; for I 
was desperate. I staked thousands on the chance 
of my cutting it. They all stood round, betting 
how it would turn up; the old man—curse him! 


| —smiled, and let me do it; but he had seen me— 


but he had seen me! And when I cut the ace of 
clubs, he stood up and called me ‘ Thief!’ ” 

A bright flash of light streamed in at the win- 
dows—the train stopped. Thank God! we were 
arrived! The madman shrunk back at the sight 
of the lamps and the crowd of faces beyond. I 


leaned over the door, and with fingers that re- 


fused to do their work, felt eagerly for the 
handle. 

‘*What is the matter? what is this?” he said, 
timidly. 

“Help!” I shrieked, springing out upon the 
platform among the tide of passengers. ‘Help! 
this man is mad!” 

There were two men standing by the door 


through which we had to pass, who seemed 


anxiously to scrutinize each face as it went by. 
They both turned as I spoke, and one came to 
me. 

‘‘*Where is he, sir?” said he, respectfully. 
‘‘We’re waitin’ for him. It’s been telegraphed 
along the line that he’s murdered some one down 
at H , and he’s awful dangerous,” 

He had ventured out by this time, and was 
standing irresolutely beside the carriage-door, ag 
if not knowing where to turn. 

As for me, I could only point to him, the power 
of speech was gone; and just as they had cap- 
tured him, I fell senseless to the ground. 





“IN THE GOLDEN MORNING OF THE WORLD.” 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 


-- 


In the golden morning of the world, 

When Creation’s freshness was unfurled, 
Had Earth truer, fonder hearts than now? 
One at least, in this our day, I know— 
(Whisper soft, ah! benedicite !)— 
Faithful—fond as any heart could be 

In the golden morning of the world. 


And were faces in that orient time 

Flushed, in sooth, with more resplendent prime, 
More consummate loveliness than now? 

Nay, one maiden face at least I know— 





(Whisper soft, ah! benedicite !)— 
Just as fair as any face could be 
In the golden morning of the world. 


But dark shadows reign, and storms are rife 
In the once serene, clear heaven of life. 

Oh! sweet Angel at the shining gate, 

By God’s merty keep ove earthly fate, 

One dear life—(ah! benedicite !)— 

Happy, calm as any such could be 

In the golden morning of the world. 
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MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE IN SARDINIA. 


THERE are few places in Europe so little known 
as the Island of Sardinia, and very few where 
the manners and customs—many of Oriental 
origin—are more singular or more interesting. 

The island has alternately been under the do- 
minion of many distinct and very different nations, 
and thus the remnant of many an ancient usage 
is still retained, while modern improvement has 
as yet effected little or nothing. The first thing 
which strikes the stranger landing on these shores 
is, the wild, half-savage, but highly picturesque 
appearance of the inhabitants; their vivid and 
eager gesticulations, flashing eyes and endless 
variety of costume, as each calling has its distinc- 
tive dress, each village its peculiarity. The 
manner in which some of the men wear their 
hair long, plaited, and wound round the outside 
of the red woollen fez, has a very singular ap- 
pearance, and is of very ancient origin, as the 
idols found in various parts of the island with the 
same kind of head-gear, and dating from remote 
antiquity, sufficiently testify. There is some- 
thing Oriental, too, in the wide white cotton 
drawers descending from the short, full kilt, fas- 
tened by the neatly fitting gaiter. The costumes 
of the women somewhat resemble the best pea- 
sant-dresses of Italy; but they are richer, and 
there is a greater display of ornament. The 
Sards are fond of dress, and will submit to con- 
siderable privation in order to possess a complete 
and handsome suit in which to appear on festa- 
days, which are of frequent recurrence in their 
country. It is a great matter of pride to them 
to have the buttons of their vests and the filigree 
studs of their shirts of pure gold, and they will 
live on poor fare to accomplish this. 

‘¢ Look!” said a villager one day to a friend of 
mine, ‘‘look at that fellow; he eats up all his 


living like a dog. As for me, I lived on bread 


and wild-fruit until I obtained my complete cos- 
tume; that fellow has only his everyday one, for 
festas and all; my buttons and studs, too, are all 
gold.” 

I may add, that the jovial possessor of the 
everyday-dress rather inclined one to his mode 
of living. 

The Sards are an intelligent people, quick, 
lively, when excited, excessively hospitable to 
strangers; but, on the other hand, fearfully 
ferocious when actuated by motives of jealousy 
and revenge. So dreadful, indeed, is their thirst 
for revenge, that many is the dark tale which 
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stains the annals of their beautiful island. But 
it is not now my intention to dwell on the darker 
side of Sard character; I have spent a bright 
portion of my life among them; I love them, and 
would beg my readers to bear with me while I draw 
a few pictures of their life. I will begin where 
the novelist usually ends—with a betrothal. 

My readers must imagine themselves in a room 
of good dimensions. The walls, originally white- 
washed, are thickly ornamented with small pic- 
tures of saints; rosaries and relics depend from 
nails here and there; small looking-glasses, in 
coarse gilt frames, are placed over some chests 
for containing clothes, on the tops of which are 
placed sundry grotesque ornaments and gourds 
of singular shapes. A bed—which in that coun- 
try is only used by the heads of families, or by 
guests—occupies one corner of the apartment, 
and on it are placed various articles of female 
gala attire. Two or three young girls, dressed 
as for some fete, examine closely each article. 

At a little distance from this group, sits the 
young sposa, half blushing, half trembling, and 
altogether smiling, before one of the mirrors, at 
which she is taking furtive and perhaps approv- 
ing glances. One of her young companions has 
just folded her jet black glossy hair around her 
well-formed head, and with an arch and merry 
smile and bantering jest, adjusts the numberless 
ornaments which decorate the costume of a Sard 
peasant in easy circumstances. First one and 
then another of the gay garments are handed by 
the other young damsels from the bed, and ad- 
justed to the graceful form of the young sposa. 
The snowy folds of the chemise are secured by 
huge gold filigree studs, which receive abundant 
comment and admiration en passant. 

‘¢Truly, Efisia, the saints smile on thee,” says 
one black-eyed maiden with a sigh, as she hands 
the last wrist-stud, 

‘‘Pazienza Rosa mia,” cries another; ‘thy 
own nozze are fast approaching.” 

‘Bah! bah! Giovanna; thou art too bad. | 
did but admire Efisia’s beautiful wedding-gear; 
mine will never be half so handsome, nor thine 
neither, for that matter, for Paolo, the shepherd, 
is far richer than thy father, and so is her sposa, 
Lorenzo. Per Bacco, he is rich!” 

‘¢ Basta!” coolly replies the graver Giovanna, 
as she proceeds with Efisia’s toilet; ‘‘ give me 
the cadennuza and zitto. Hush thy nonsense!” 

The cadennuza, or small casket, containing 
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some amulet, hangs from a chain, which also 
fastens the richly brocaded and thickly fluted 
apron. And now Efisia’s toilet is complete. The 
brocade corset, the rich petticoat, are placed to 
admiration; the delicate throat is encircled many 
times by a chain of pure gold; the small bronzed 
fingers are absolutely laden with rings of coarse 
put solid manufacture, and with pure gold, set 
with amethysts or topazes. ‘* How pretty she 
looks!’ they whisper to one another as they re- 
arrange each fold. ‘Per Cielo! Efisia is a 
pretty girl—quite the bella of our village ;” and 
each one lovingly embraces the young sposa as a 
reward for their labors, ere they present her to 
her family and friends assembled in the large 
general apartment adjoining. 

But this I must describe: it is a large dingy 
room, in one corner of which a very small donkey 
is patiently performing his daily task. He is 
grinding corn for the family by means of a sin- 
gularly primitive mill, composed of two large 
circular stones, the very simple machinery of 
which he, poor little animal, spends his life in 
turning; and the docile modentu is the household 
drudge of every poor Sard family. But now it is 
evening, and a small urchin, scarcely more civil- 
ized than the donkey, with elf-locks, and barely 
covered with scanty clothing, is about to release 
his friend, the molentu, and turn him into a small 
walled court before the door. Gourds and botarga 
(the dried roes of the tunny-fish and mullet) fes- 
toon the ceiling; guns, knives, and a species of 
lance are placed about the extreme corner of the 
room. In the centre, some huge logs are burn- 
ing; they are so large that one can scarcely close 
the door; and the smoke issues, as best it may, 
from that and the unglazed window. Some fowls 
are standing with their heads under their wings, 
perched on one leg, comfortably dozing beside 
the fire, evidently on familiar terms with the 
juveniles of the family. Near the fire the family 
are grouped. The father is a shepherd; this is 
denoted by the shaggy black sheep-skin which 
forms his outer garment, and which is worn 
loosely and without sleeves, like an outer waist- 
coat. He is of some wealth too, for there is a 
richness about his dress which stamps him for a 
wealthy man of the Campidano, or south district 
of the island. His long black beard gives him a 
ferocious look, and the dagger in his girdle does 
not tend to diminish that impression ; but there 
is a kindly expression in his large brilliant eyes, 
and a smile about the mouth, which reassures 
one; and now, at any rate, every kindly feeling 
is in full play. A stout matron sits beside him; 
she also is in fuli holyday attire. One can see 





that she is the mother of the bright Efisia. Her 
good-natured comely face, on which time is softly 
and gently telling, is lighted up by the soft blue 
eyes so general in her land. She is picking corn 
for the molentu to grind on the morrow; and as 
she shakes the large sieve round and round, sho 
chatters to her husband, and her teeth glitter 
like ivory. The door opens, and the fair Efisia 
comes blushing forth. Away go the sieves into 
an angle of the room, and a corner of the bright 
apron is raised to brush away a tear, which per- 
haps the recollection of her own cujugnu, or be- 
trothal, has called there. 

‘*Oh, mia cara,” ejaculates the fond matron, 
‘‘may the saints watch over thee! Via Miche- 
lotto, make haste; put out the molentu, and shut 
the door.” ¥ 

This is done; for the shades of evening are 
closing over the bright scenery beyond the door, 
and sunset is deemed unhealthy in Sardinia. 
They group around the logs and try to beguile 
the time; they are evidently waiting for some 
one. Presently a low tap is heard; the father 
gives a look of encouragement to his daughter. 

‘*Courage, my Efisia—courage!’’ and he rises 
to attend the summons. 

‘‘Who is there %” 

‘« Friends,” is the reply. 

‘*What do they want?” 

‘*We seek a stray lamb, and have come in 
search of it,” is the figurative response. 

‘*Do my friends desire to see if it has strayed 
into my fold?” asks the father, partly opening 
the door. 

The intended bridegroom gently pushes the 
door, and enters, accompanied only by a few 
chosen friends. The father then courteously 
bows and introduces the various members of his 
family, one by one, art asking with much cere- 
mony the question—‘‘ Is this the lamb you have 
lost?” Ashake of the head is the negative reply. 
At last, the sposa is presented—the bridegroom 
starts, runs forward, kisses her hand—* This is 
the lost lamb!” 

He is rejoiced to have found the beautiful lamb 
he sought for. The father is pleased, pats the 
lover on the back, calls him a brave lad. The 
lover protests he will take care of the sweet lamb 
and soon conduct it to his fold. 

‘‘Ah, sa Lorenzo! I believe thee,” half sobs 
the soft-hearted mother, 

‘Bah! Teresa, do not weep. Hast thou the 
rosario which thou hast prepared for Efisia’s 
gift?” exclaims-the father. ‘Thy bird will be 
well with so true and gallant a lover, Teresina, 
She is well paired; so dry thine eyes, old girl.” 
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Meanwhile, the lover has placed one more ring 
on to the already laden fingers of the sposina, 
and thus the segnali, or presents, are exchanged. 

And now a clamor of voices succeeds; the 
friends or sponsors of the young man are arrang- 
ing with the father regarding the dote, or dowry 
of the future bride, and the means of the bride- 
groom. Earnest and flashing are the glances, 
noisy the raised voices, and, beyond conception, 
vehement the gestures. Above the buzz are 
heard straggling sentences, such as, ‘‘ Bah, bah! 
Messer Lorenzo,” and ‘Bah, Messer Paolo ;” 
with every now and then a deprecating whistle, 
accompanied by 2 meaning gesture, namely— 
shrugging shoulders, hands uplifted, and fingers 
spread. The boy Michelotto divulges a family 
secret regarding the poorness of a portion of land 
included in his sister’s doto; he is summarily 
dragged forth, and a kick is administered, hy 
way of a caution or a convincing argument. At 
length, all is settled, and the notary concludes 
the business; the contract is then signed, and, 
after another embrace, the young couple sepa- 
rate; and thus the cujugnu is concluded. 

And now we will suppose an interval to have 
elapsed, and the wedding-time approaches. It 
is, in fact, the week before that fixed on for the 
nuptials; the bans have been twice published, 
and the following week they are to be indissolu- 
bly united. We must imagine a bright and lovely 
morning; the season, spring; the sun shines 
with a bright effulgence; the large cactus-hedges 
which inclose the vineyards, and grow to an 
enormous height, in part shut out the exquisite 
scenery; and along a path thus inclosed, a pro- 
cession winds along. Here, again, we see our 
friends of the cujugnu; here are Paolo and Tere- 
sa, Lorenzo, Efisia, and all their friends, in full 
gala attire, riding on horseback, the women 
sitting on a sort of pad; the mane of each horse 
well bedecked with ribbons and gewgaws. Mi- 
chelotto is driving a rough and primitive buliock- 
wagon, laden with the simple, but perfectly new 
furniture, intended for the bride’s new residence. 
Another follows, likewise laden, driven by the 
brother of the bridegroom. Each person conveys 
something, however trifling; and to the merry, 
but monotonous sounds of the lawnedda—a kind 
of flute—they wend their way to the future abode 
of the young couple. The gay Rosa conveys & 
looking-glass, an article of some ambition in 
those rustic households; the graver Giovanna, 0 
picture of St. Efisia, the patron saint of her 
friend; another, a rosary of massive form; the 
mother, a few articles of rich costume. Beyond, 
another bullock-wagon slowly advances; it is 


laden with oil, wine, pollenta, macaroni, flour, 
ete.; and the procession is closed by other per- 
formers on the launedda, It is an inspiring 
scene; the slender-limbed Sard horses—of Arab 
origin and careful breeding—curvet and caracole, 
for they are enchanted by the mirth and laugh- 
ter, and, above all, by the sounds of the beloved 
launedda, and evidently sympathize with their 
owners, One would say they were aware of the 
occasion. The very bullocks, with oranges stuck 
on their horns, and ribbons on their tails, seem 
aware of it; and as the procession wends along, 
it very visibly increases ; the via-andanti, or way- 
farers, swell the train, and the young urchins of 
surrounding hamlets make a gay mob behind. 
They have long left Siliqua, the residence of 
the bride; their path leads along a country 
teeming with the rich gifts of nature; the moun- 
tains are clothed with myrtles, arbutus, lentiscus, 
and sweet-scented herbs and lovely flowers; the 
plains about in olive grounds, vineyards, gardens, 
It is a sort of terrestrial paradise, this Campi- 
dano. Presently, they reach a nice halting-place; 
they alight; the rustic owner of the small pos- 
session, as it is called, is delighted to afford 
shelter from the noontide sun for an hour or two, 
as the distance is great. He says he considers 
it a true piece of fortune for him that it is so, 
for he derives great pleasure and satisfaction in 
accommodating them; and he is really pleased, 
for he is a merry, hospitable Sard, and it is his 
nature to be delighted in receiving strangers. 
He fastens up the horses; he shouts to his young 
sons and daughters: they pour forth; the girls put 
down the spindle and distaff, or corn-sieves, as 
the case may be, and run to salute the young 
stranger-bride. They acccommodate her with 
their best, help the party to arrange the food 
contained in the saddle-bags, and add perhaps of 
their own; and thus joyously speed the two 
hours. One would say they had always known 
and loved each other. The gay song and merry 
laugh are not wanting. The little molentu con- 
tinues his work in the corner, grinding his corn; 
and the women take up their distaffs and sieves, 
for they can work and chat too. But soon again, 
all are in movement; for they have two hours’ 
more journey to perform, and that over most 
dreadful mountain-paths. Again the procession 
moves off, and at length arrives at the comfort- 
able possession, or farm, of the young suitor. 
And now another week has passed, and the 
day has arrived when the gentle Efisia is to be- 
come a wife. There is a large company assem- 
bled. See her bending her graceful head to 
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church; the kind old priest, too, has a tear in 
his eye, for he baptized her; and when she was 
ill, he went to speak words of comfort to her. 
He names her his daughter, and thinks of her as 
such. She was truly a lamb of his fold, and he 
a faithful pastor. Poor oldman! his knowledge 
of the world is limited to his little village, and 
one or two adjoining it, perhaps; but his heart 
is large, and full of kindly feeling; he has de- 
voted his time to, and shared his loaf with the 
widow and the afflicted. 

And now the tearfully smiling Efisia is a wed- 
ded wife, and is seated by her spouse at her 
father’s board. There is but one plate, one 
spoon, one drinking-cup that day, for they 
must share the contents of one plate, as here- 
after they share one fortune; and this affords 
some merriment. The merry Rosa blushes as 
her sposo or betrothed, Domenico, whisperingly 
wishes he had the same privilege; and the quiet 
grave Giovanna does not seem altogether indif- 
ferent to the glances of a certain youth seated 
not far from her; and the old Padre Stefano is 
very merry, and the wine has made him unusu- 
ally facetious. He wishes he had another wed- 
ding to-morrow; the cujugnu, at least, has been 
long enough, he thinks. He prefers a shorter 
cujugnu, as it happened in Efisia’s case. ‘‘ Ah!” 
cries Domenico, he wishes it too, and soon, he 
hcpes he shall be rich enough; he wishes he had 
been as fortunate as his friend Lorenzo; but his 
dove will not fly, he adds, in the usual figurative 
mode of expression. 

And again the cavalcade is in motion; this 
time to conduct the wife to her home. They can 
go quicker now, because the heavy bullock-carts 
are no longer required; so they will not need to 
halt. Thus festive and gay, almost past belief, 
is the scene, for the bright dresses are so varied 
and so strikingly picturesque, so singularly an- 
tique and so peculiar. There is the rich butcher, 
with his leather-dress so exquisitely tanned, so 
admirably adapted to his figure—he has come 
from Cagliari to do honor to the nozee as 4 rela- 
tive. His dress is really a wonder of itself, with 
the large full cotton-drawers about the knee, and 
tight well-made gaiters, for these last mentioned 





| articles never fail; with the embroidered white 


leather garter, secured by silver buckles below the 
knee; and large gold studs, to fasten the full shirt 
round the neck and round the wrists. The cacciatore, 
or huntsman, with his gun and wild dress— But 
we will not detain our readers with long descrip- 
tions, which are always tedious; suffice it to 
say, that everything is gay, and fall of novelty 
for the more sober north. And so they wend 
along. The bride’s horse is led by a youth on 
foot, by the side of her newly married husband; 
the young women, her friends, follow her close 
behind, each accompanied by a lover or brother, 
as the case may be. 

At length pistols are fired, shouts raised—they 
have arrived at their dwelling. The mother and 
father of the young bridegroom, with other 
matrons and friends, are assembled in high gala 
attire before the door, the posts of which are 
gayly decorated and encircled with fresh gar- 
lands. The mother holds a large dish in her 
hand, and, as her fair daughter-in-law ap- 
proaches, she sprinkles some of the contents high 
in the air and about the threshold, ere her foot 
has crossed it. It is wheat mingled with salt— 
emblems of hospitality and plenty—perhaps, too, 
it contains a still more significant symbol of a 
life to come: it is a beautiful idea and a beauti- 
fal v..tom. She accompanies it, too, with many 
a beautiful figure of speech: ‘*The bird may 
rest in the abode prepared for her; she will be 
the light of her home. May peace and plenty 
be within her gate; and blessings pour on her, 
as the corn which falls at her feet.” 

A banquet now attends her. Kids and sucking 
pigs have been roasted whole; perhaps, indeed, 
the kid was placed inside a sheep, and a small 
bird in its turn inside that, and the whole inge- 
niously roasted upon myrtle branches in a hole 
in the ground, with red embers on all sides—for 
such curious things are done in Sardinia. But 
we will leave our happy Efisia for a time in her 
own dwelling, surrounded by her own friends, 
again to eat out of one plate with her husband ; 
and finish perhaps with a gay dance, after the 
solemn banquet: and now we will say addios. 
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A TALE OF THE PRESENT WAR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ir is one of the pleasantest spots in that part 
of France, the little commune of St. Eloi, so 
named after ite church. It lies in the north, not 
very many miles from Calais; and to this cir- 
cumstance may be owing the fact, that one sum- 
mer’s day, some two or three years ago, two 
strange ladies were set down by the morning 
diligence at the the only inn, or auderge, the vil- 
lage could boast, over whose door was written, 
Ici on loge @ pied et & cheval. 

The landlady came forward, in a blue petticoat 
and white bracers, with sabots on her feet, and 
a long broom in her hand. 

‘* What did mesdames please to require ?” 

** Nous étes viens—tell her, Clara—pour avoir 
trouver some appartments,” began the elder lady, 
in an accent as French as her grammar. 

**Mesdames sont Anglaises,” interrupted the 
womar 

**Qui,” hastily answered the elder lady, ‘that 
is, Irlandaises—it’s all the same—and nous besoin 
des appartements. Vous comprends? Why 
don’t you explain, Clara, standing there as silent 
as a post?” 

‘* Dear mamma, if you will allow me a moment 
to speak ;” and turning to the woman, the young 
lady explained, in perfect French, without the 
least accent, that her mother, being in delicate 
health, required quiet, pure country air, and pure 
country milk; that a friend in Calais, where they 
had been recently staying, had recommended St. 
Eloi. ‘Could the landlady tell them of apart- 
ments ?” 

‘¢Never was asked such a thing before,” re- 
sponded the hostess. 

But at this moment a very handsome young 
man rode up, sprang from his horse, tossed the 
bridle to the landlady, and spoke— 

*T’ll leave him here for five minutes, dame; 
just put him in the stable as he is. I am going 
in to Duterte’s to do a commission for my mother!” 

He was tall and slender, very young, perhaps 
twenty, with a fair complexion, good features, 
and a small, dark moustache. 

‘¢ Master Francis,” cried the landlady, ‘ these 
good English ladies are wanting apartments. Do 
you believe there is such a thing to be had in St. 
Eloi?” 

The young man raised his hat, and turned to 
the ladies with a ready smile. : 
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‘‘Could he have the honor of being of service 
to them ?” 

‘Tell him, Clara—I can see he is a gentleman 
—he may be of more aid to us than that ill- 
dressed landlady,”’ cried Mrs. Fitzgerald. An 
the young lady, blushing very deeply, for which 
she nor anybody else could see occasion, pro- 
ceeded to repeat to him what she had previously 
explained to the hostess. 

The young man considered. 

‘* Truly, 1 don’t know,” he said. ‘I fear— 
this spot is so very retired, you see, that visitors 
rarely come to it, consequently, no accommoda- 
tion has ever been provided. Let me see, Ma- 
dame Coe has a commodious house; what do you 
think of la mére Coe, dame?’ The question was 
addressed to the landlady. 

‘* Well, you have a talent for getting out of dif- 
culties, Master Francis! If they find rooms any- 
where, they’ll find them at Mother Coe’s. She 
hus done nothing but grumble, grumble, since 
her daughters married, at the loneliness of her 
big house, and the easy life Babette leads of it. 
She might like somebody in it, for company. 
Suppose you were to go and see, Master Francis?” 

‘* What a civil, gentlemanly young man!” ex- 
claimed the lady, looking after him as he moved 
away. ‘I always took young Frenchmen to be 
nothing but monkeys. Ask who he is, Clara.” 

He was the young gentleman at the chateau, 
the landlady answered, Francois Latange, and 
owned a good bit of property in the commune— 
that is, his father did. Monsieur Latange was 
very old now, turned seventy, and sat in the 
chimney-corner all day, noticing nobody. They 
supplied him with plenty of tablets* to suck, and 
that was all he cared for. Madame was not s0 
old, not fifty, a scolding, never-quiet dame, who 
ruled despotically the house and the village, and 
especially Master Francis. He was the only 
child, and the heir to all; but Madame had 4 - 
niece, who lived with her, Mademoiselle Anasta- 
sie, a demoiselle of six-and-twenty, with a vine- 
gar face and a cherry-colored coiffure, who looked 
after the kitchen sharper than Madame did, and 
scolded the servants twice to her once. Master 
Francis was betrothed to Mademoiselle Anastasie, 
and they were to be married when he was twenty- 
one; that would be in another year. The land- 


* A sweetmeat made of molasses and butter, much pa- 
tronized by French children of all ages. 
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lady hoped it would be a prosperous ménage, but 
she had a notion that Master Francis was too fond 
of admiring pretty faces, to put up exclusively 
with the plain one of Mademoiselle Anastasie. 

She was interrupted by the return of Master 
Francis himself. He had seen Madame Coe, 
(except in conversations of ceremony, like the 
present, that gentlewoman was familiarly styled la 
mere Coe,) and thought matters might be ar- 
ranged. Would the ladies allow him the honor 
of escorting them to her house? 

Matters were arranged. Madame Coe was not 
less pleased to have her solitary roems occupied, 
and to afford an increase of employment to her 
lazy maid, Babette, than the ladies were to agree 
to her very reasonable terms. And ina few days 
they arrived finally with their luggage, and took 
up their abode in St. Eloi. 

It was quite an event to the village, and every- 
pody fell in love with ‘*Meess Clare,” as they 
soon got to call her, who really was a very lovely 
lady, with her charming beauty and her modest 
manners. Mrs. Fitzgerald, at times, got laughed 
at, and that was when she insisted on plunging 
wholesale into French. How was it, they asked, 
that Miss Clara spoke it so well? Miss Clara 
had been educated at a convent in Ireland, 
some of whose inmates spoke pure French. At 
first, a few called them ‘‘ English Heretics,” but 
itcame out that they were staunch Roman Ca- 
tholics, with not a taint of heresy about them. 
Madame Latange did not take quite kindly to 
them. She hated and despised the English— 
they were ‘*si fiers et si bétes’-—but she conde- 
scendingly invited them to spend an occasional 
day at the chateau, where Clara had to make 
friends with Mademoiselle Anastasie. And Mas- 
ter Francis and Miss Clara, how did they get on? 
Oh, we are coming to that by-and-by. 


CHAPTER II. 

The time arrived for the tirage au sort for that 
year for the department of the Pas de Calais. 
The reader is probably aware that every French 
male subject, on approaching his twenty-first 
year, has to draw lots whether he shall be a sol- 
dier or not. There is no exception: the prince’s 
son and the beggar’s must equally hazard their 
chance, But when once the drawing is over, the 
equality ends; for while the poor, if they fall, 
have no chance but to serve—the rich, should 
they have been unlucky, provide a substitute. 

Heavily rose the morning, and heavily rose the 
hearts in St. Eloi, on the day fixed for the tirage. 
Many a mother, sick with anxious suspense, saw 
her boy depart for Calais, with a wailing prayer 





to the Virgin, that » “high number” might fall 
tohim. They were mostly peasants’ sons who 
went from St. Eloi, and they started to walk, in 
their clean blue blouses, and greased Sunday 
shoes, started with heavy steps, and still more 
heavy hearts; but Master Francis Latange, for 
his time had now come, rode forth from his fa- 
ther’s house, well mounted, followed by his ser- 
vant. It may indeed be said that what was a 
death to them, was sport to him. Suppose he 
did fall (**tombe.”) Well, what of that? a sub- 
stitute was ready, twenty, if he had needed them. 

As he came to la mére Coe’s house, he looked 
up at certain of its windows. A young, anxious 
face was at one of them; and Master Francis 
leaped off his horse, which Paul, the groom, rode 
up and held. 

‘* Just a word, Clare, my dearest,” he said, as 
he entered, ‘‘to bid me God-speed.” 

‘Now, why did you come in this morning, 
Francis?” she asked, in quite a determined, cold 
sort of voice, though she was trembling all over 
with delight. ‘It is wrong.” 

‘*But, Clare! I know now who it was that 
busied themselves to tell you that rubbish about 
my mother. It came through that interesting 
cousin of mine, Mademoiselle Anastasie.” 

‘‘Tt is of no consequence who it was, Francis. 
If—if—it is really so”—Clara’s voice trembled 
a little—‘‘that Madame Latange forbids your 
visits here, we cannot continue to receive you.” 

‘* We'll talk over that another time,” he mer- 
rily answered; ‘“‘my horse wont stand, I see. 
Farewell, my love,” he whispered, snatching also 
another sort of farewell. ‘‘There, Clare, my 
own, that’s what I came for.” 

He was outside almost as he spoke, and vault- 
ing on his horse, the blushing face of Clara 
peeped again from the window. He detected it, 
hidden though it nearly was by the curtain, and 
he smiled and bowed gallantly, riding away bare- 
headed, till he was beyond her view. 

‘«T wouldn’t give my old clay pipe for Mam’selle 
Anastasie’s chance, now,” cogitated old Paul, 
shrewdly, as he trotted after his young master. 
“But I’m not going to split upon him to Ma- 
dame; let her find it out for herself.” 

Ah! those anxious faces, standing, that after- 
noon and evening, at their cottage doors! The 
day had turned out wretchedly: cold, and pour- 
ing with rain. Francis Latange was back early. 
He was the first to appear. 

‘Oh, Master Francis,” cried a woman, from 
the first door he came to, ‘what about my poor 
boy? His number—” 

‘‘ First-rate, Mother Gris,” interrupted the 
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young man, cheerily, riding on without stopping; 
96, I think.” 

‘¢ Thank the good God!’ murmured the mother, 
falling down on her knees on the threshold, and 
drawing out her beads. 

‘¢ Master Francis, a moment, sir,” implored an 
aged man, staggering across the road towards the 
house. ‘‘ Has my grandson fallen ?”’ 

“I cannot tell you, Joseph,” answered the 
young horseman, in a kindly tone, doubly kind, 
because he knew the news that was in store 
for the poor old man. ‘‘I did not rightly get at 
all the numbers, you know.” 

‘IT feel he is drawn,’’ moaned the old man, 
“though you wont tell it me, sir. Who’s to work 
for me, in my old age, when Jean shall be gone? 
His brother does nothing for me.” 

“Don’t meet sorrow half-way, my poor Joseph. 
You shant want a crust and a roof, even if Jean 
has to go.” 

‘The saints protect him for a kind heart!” 
muttered the aged man, gazing after the horse- 
man. ‘‘ But—oh, mother of Mercy, help me and 
my poor boy! I know he is fallen.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald saw Master Francis coming, 
and threw her window open. ‘‘ What speed?” 
she called out, too hurried to recollect the ques- 
tion in French. Clara has glided to her mother’s 
side. 

‘“*Tombé,” replied the young man, partly 
checking his horse; ‘‘my number was 17. So 
I can go for a soldier, and, as soon as I please.” 
And Clara’s very lips turned white as he cantered 
on. 

The next morning, as Clara was making the 
breakfast, Madame Coe came in. 

‘‘T have got a bit of news to tell you, Miss 
Clare,” she began; ‘‘and I'll tell it before Ma- 
dame, your mamma, comes dowu—I know I did 
not want my mother to ferret into all my private 
affairs when I was a demoiselle, There was 4 
great dispute up at the chateau, last night,” 

‘‘A dispute!” repeated Clara. 

‘«Between Master Francis and his mother. 
Maw/’selle Adéle, who was up there, dressmaking, 
yesterday, heard it, or part of it, and told me, 
as she went past here to go home. It seems they 
were talking about the substitute for Master 
Francis, and that brought up other matters. 
Madame began to speak of his marriage, and 
Master Francis stopped her, quite carelessly like, 
and said he did not intend to carry out the mar- 
riage, for he thought he and Mam’selle Anastasie 
would not suit each other.” . 

Clara changed color. 

‘¢ And the joke of it was, that Mam’selle Anasta- 








sie had got her ear to the. partition, along with 
Mam’selle Adéle, and heard it,” chuckled mother 
Coe. ‘* Then Madame set to, and wrangled wit) 
him, and Master Francis brought out that }p 
liked somebody else better—and of course, my 
dear, we know who that is—upon which Ma- 
dame’s rage ran sky high, and she went up, and 
gave him a flat box on both his ears.” 

‘‘Whatever will be done?” uttered Clara, 
‘* A very stupid thing, child, for all parties con- 
cerned. He is to serve his seven years. Madame 
will not buy him a substitute. She swore it.” 

‘* But his father?” She shivered, inexpressibly 
shocked and bewildered. 

‘‘His father! My dear, you might as well 
speak of a block of wood. Whatever Madame 
decrees, is law. She tamed the spirit out of her 
old husband, years ago.” 

‘But the property, the money, is his, not 
hers,” urged Clara. 

‘Just as much his as it is mine, for any man- 
ner of use,’ persisted Dame Coe. ‘‘ He dare not 
ask for a sou, she never has one. He might as 
well ask Madame for her head as for money to 
buy his son off, unless she chose to give it. No, 
Miss Clara. Femme Latange has not sworn to 
many things in her life, but what she has sworn 
to she has carried out, and will still. Poor Mas- 
ter Francis must serve as a common soldier,” 

Mademoiselle Adéle’s account of the dispute 
at the Chateau was substantially correct, as far 
as it went. It was quite true that Master Fran- 
cis had declined to marry Mam’selle Anastasie, and 
when his mother defiantly urged the contract, he 
said the contract might go and be hanged—to 
speak politely. So then she boxed his ears. 
Upon which, Master Francis, his cheeks tingling 
with pain, and himself with anger, boldly avowed 
there was only one woman in the world should 
call him husband, and that was Clara Fitzgerald. 
Madame jigged about the room with passion, and 
finally fell on her knees and swore that he should 
serve his seven years as a soldier, she would find 
him no substitute. At the end of that period he 
would come back glad enough to take to himself 
his deserving cousin, Anastasie. 

Oh, he would serve, Francis replied with bra- 
vado, and glad to do so; anything to get away 
from home tyranny. But he thought Mademoi- 
selle Anastasie need not trouble herself to wait 
for him. 

Everybody said that before the month came 
for the calling out of the new recruits, Madame 


| would grow cool and reasonable, for she never 


would permit her fine son, of whom she was 5° 
fond and so proud, to serve as a common soldier. 
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It is probable that these were precisely Madame’s 
own intentions, though she would not come round 
till the very last moment. But one day, long be- 
fore Madame or St. Eloi expected it, an order 
descended on the village like a clap of thunder. 
The new recruits were to join forthwith: for war 
had broken out with Russia. 

, War! Francis Latange to go ferth and be shot 
at! Madame came to her senses at once, and 
she ordered the horses to the lumbering, window- 
rattling old family coach, that she might jog off 
to Calais to see about the substitute. 

‘Spare yourself the trouble, mother,” said 
Francis; ‘‘I shall serve my time.” 

‘We are at war,” shrieked Madame. ‘If you 
go out you’ll get killed.” 

‘“T dare say I shall, And not sorry either. 
Anything for a quiet life. You might have pur- 
chased a substitute for me before the war broke 
out, but none shall say that Francis Latange 
shirked his duty, now.” 

‘*The grief will kill me,” wailed Madame. 

‘Oh, no it wont,” returned Francis. ‘‘ You 
und Mam’selle Anastasie will just go on as alive 
as ever, looking after the eggs, and blowing up 
the servants.” 

Madame melted into tears. 

“Francis, you are ungrateful. Wont you 
reflect that you are very dear to me: the day- 
star of my life, the apple of my eye?” 

‘Well, mother you have taken the wrong way 
to show it, treating me as a child, and magging 
the peace out of me.” 

“T will get you a substitute, my son,” she pas- 
sionately broke forth. ‘Or, if you must go to the 
war, you shall have your commission.” . 

‘‘Listen, mother,” he answered. ‘You have 
suffered my name to stand enrolled, these many 
weeks, as one of the ranks, and as such I will 
rerve. Do you fear [am a coward, or would like 
the reproach cast at me?” 

The village all turned out to see the recruits 
depart; there was not a dry eye init. Francis 
Latange went with the rest, and his mother flung 
herself down on her knees, in the mud of the 
road, to pray the Virgin for his safe return. 
Mam’selle Anastasie was behind her, also on her 
knees, telling her beads. This was nothing ex- 
‘raordinary for that moment of painful emotion, 
and many another mother followed the example. 

Francis had stolen a meeting with Clara Fitz- 
gerald the evening before. He had not seen 
much of her lately, for Clara, with right feeling, 
had refused to meet him in opposition to: his 
mother. But now that he was going away, per- 
haps for ever, she was as anxious as he for a 
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parting interview. She had learnt to love him 
deeply, passionately, and when the last moment 
of farewell came, her anguish rose in spite of her 
efforts, rose in convulsive sobs. 

‘‘ Do not grieve so, Clara,” he whispered, fondly 
laying her head upon his shoulder. ‘I may be 
back sooner than you think for. If the war 
should end, as many prophesy it will, they may 
then send their substitute for me, and I will come 
home. But rest assured of one thing, Clara, 
that when I do come, be it sooner or later, it 
shall be to claim you for my wife. God protect 
you, my love, for ever and for ever.” 

But there seemed no chance of the war coming 
to an end, and the months dragged themselves 
slowly on. The letters gave the leading inci- 
dents in the progress of the allied armies, the 
landing in the Crimea, the battle of Alma, and 
the long and terrible siege of Sebastopol. The 
summer of 1855 came round, and the troops were 
still before Sebastopol, not in it. 

It would really seem, at least it did to the vil- 
lage, that Mrs. Fitzgerald was going to be a fix- 
ture at St. Eloi. But Mrs. Fitzgerald was not 
rich, and her expenses were so much legs in St. 
Eloi than they had ever been in any other so- 
journing place, that. she was unwilling to quit a 
locality where she saved no inconsiderable por- 
tion of her income. With the exception of a 
week or two, which she had twice spent in Lon- 
don, she had now been two years at St. Eloi: but 
she spoke of leaving it finally in the autumn. 

July came in, and with it the news of the dis- 
astrous battle of the 17th and 18th of June, be- 
fore Sebastopol, when the allied armies were 
repulsed in their attempt to take the Malakhof, 
and the Redan. It was rumored that the loss 
of the French was frightful, and St. Eloi trem- 
bled for the safety of its children. But they had 
to wait many days yet for the details, and the 
names of the fallen. 

The official returns came at last, and Monsieur 
le Commissaire de Police, who, in his own august 
person, did duty for the maire, préfet, and the 
rest of the authorities in a larger town, stood in 
his bureau, ready to read over the list of the 
slain. The poor villagers were erowding in; those 
who had relatives at the war in dread fear, those 
who had not from sympathy and euriosity. The 
commissaire was opening his mouth to begin, 
when a@ movement amongst his audience took 
place; they were pushing each other back, 
treading on toes and squeezing themselves into 
nothing, to make way for a feeble old man who 
was entering. It was Monsieur Latange. He 
had actually come out of his chimney-corner, 
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and walked down from his chateau. Monsieur 
le Commissaire stepped forth, bowing, from be- 
hind his desk, and installed his guest in his own 
office-chair. 

‘** Attention !” shouted the commissaire, and 
read out in his official voice— 

‘¢*For the commune of St. Eloi. Return of 
those killed in the engagement of the 18th of 
June before Sebastopol : 

*««¢Jean Marie Dubuis. 

‘¢* Robert Eloi Hans. 

*** Paul Vauderwelde. 

“«<« Francois Latange.’ 

“C’est tout, mes amis, grace 4 Dieu!” con- 
cluded the commissaire, taking off his specta- 
cles. 

There was a moment of dead silence, and then 
a burst of sobs and smothered cries arose from 
the listeners, in the midst of which the poor old 


‘proprietor fell heavily from his chair. They 
‘picked him up, and M. le Commissaire went to 


the pump, in the yard behind his bureau, and 
fetched some water. It restored him, but the 
hope of his old age was gone. Pére Latange had 
truly loved his son. : 

Madame Latange was a changed woman from 
that day. It was not only her happiness, but 
the pride of her existence, that had left her with 
her son’s life. She never knew till now, how 
entirely her happiness had been concentrated in 
that son’s future. She spent a little fortune in 
masses for his soul—for which the priests were 
of course much obliged to her—and she ordered 
the handsomest tombstone that could be supplied 
by the carvers: with the proviso that it should 
be in its place in the cemetery by All Saints’ 
Day. Mademoiselle Anastasie consoled herself 
by accepting the addresses of a neighboring far- 
mer, who, having become possessed of the notion 
that she would now be the inheritor, had has- 
tened to offer them. 

Of the grief of Clara Fitzgerald little can be 
said. None sawits outward signs; save in her 
now invariable languid manner and pallid cheek. 
Babette, and the other gossips set that down to 
her mother’s illness, for Mrs. Fitzgerald had 
been seized with rheumatic fever, and lay, a 
martyr to suffering and fractiousness, on her 
bed. And on flew the weeks again. 

CHAPTER III. 
Boom! boom! boom! tolled out the heavy 


‘bell of St. Eloi’s church, which was never rung 


out but on state occasions, and in the event of a 
Boom! boom! 
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Its sound was strikingly loud and sudden, ang 
Miss Fitzgerald started in nervousness from the 
chair she occupied in Babette’s kitchen. Clarg 
was much worn with watching and anxiety on 
her mother’s account: this, combined with her 
own secret sorrow, was beginning to tell on her 
nerves and her health. 

‘*Babette! hark there! It is fire.” 

‘‘Sit yourself down again, Miss Clare, and 
look at your saucepan,” responded Babette, 
‘You are forgetting the féte of to-morrow; the 
bell’s thundering out for that.” 

Clara resumed her place on the wooden chair, 
by the stove, and went on, stirring the arrow- 
root in the saucepan. Mrs. Fitzgerald, who, now 
she was recovering, was more peevish than ever, 
fancied none of those messes, unless they were 
prepared by her daughter. So Clara now made 
frequent visits to Babette’s kitchen, to the com- 
plete satisfaction of that damsel, who invariably 
treated her to a dish of gossip. 

‘¢My faith! isn’t la patronne going to be smart 
to-morrow !” she began in a half whisper, jerk- 
ing her head in the direction of Madame Coe’s 
salle-a-manger, where that lady was snugly en- 
sconced, her feet and her petticoats over an open 
charcoal chaufferette. ‘‘She has been having her 
purple velvet bonnet done up with green ribbons 
and grapes, and she has got a new cloth mantle, 
one of them gray round things, just come up. 
What are you going to sport new, to-morrow, 
Miss Clare ?” 

«<T?” answered Clara, languidly. ‘‘ Nothing.” 

‘¢ Nothing!” retorted Babette, with a scream. 
‘‘ But your are going to the church to pray?” 

‘Of course,” answered the young lady. ‘For 
my mother as well as for myself.” 

“And as if folks went in old clothes! ! 
wouldn’t show my face at church on All Saints 
Day, in a cap I had worn before, if I knew! 
should get a sweatheart by it. You have not 
been here on the Ist of November, Miss Clare?” 

‘‘No, we have gone to England both years. 
Mamma receives her rents then. I have never 
been in France on the day of All Saints.” 

«Then it’s kept in this village, I can tell you, 
more than it is in their great towns. The grand 
bell, the one that’s stunning us now, begins at 
five in the morning, and never leaves off all day. 
And the church is kept open till ten at night. 
You should see the candles that are burnt in It, 
especially after dark.” 

‘*Many ?” 

_« Hundreds and hundreds, Miss Clare. We 
give a sou apiece for them. How many shall you 
burn ?” 
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“Qh, I have not thought about that,” an- 
swered Clara, abstractedly. 

«One can’t say less than three for each per- 
son that’s gone, belonging to one,’’ went on 
Babette, warming with her subject. ‘Your 
papa’s dead, say three for him, and the brother, 
I have heard you say you lost, Miss Clare, that’s 
six, and—” 

«Why, yes!” interrupted Clara, as if in sud- 
den recollection, ‘¢ to-morrow night is the Eve of 
All Souls; the night when we pray for the 
dead !” 

«And wherever were your wits, Miss Clare, 
that you have only just thought of that?” asked 
Babette, with that familiarity of manner charac- 
teristic of the French servants, who, however, 
with all their freedom of speech, do not lose sight 
of respect. 

‘‘Ts it the custom here to kneel in the ceme- 
tery and pray, on the Day of the Dead? ques- 
tioned Clara, 

‘“T should think it is the custom everywhere,” 
answered Babette, her ultra Romanism giving 
indignation to her tone. ‘Dry or wet, we all 
go, if we have any dead to pray for, and those 
who’ve not, go for company. That arrow root’s 
thickening, Miss Clare.” 

“Not yet,” said Clara, ‘‘the fire’s too low. Do 
you go to the cemetery, Babette ?” 

“What should hinder? And la patronne,” 
with another jerk of the head towards the salle- 
i-manger, ‘‘ gives me two hours to-morrow after- 
noon for church. But there’s one thing I would 
not do,” proceeded Babette, bringing her head 
closer to Clara’s, ‘‘and that is, be amongst those 
who pray in the church to-morrow night.” 

** Why not,” asked Clara. 

‘Catch me stirring abroad after dark, on All 
Souls’ Eve. Why, you know, Miss Clare, that 
the spirits come out of purgatory then, and 
appear to you, to remind you to pray for them.” 

‘*Superstitious people say so, Babette, but it 
is not true.” 

“Oh, well—if you know better than those who 
have seen them. J have,” concluded Babette, 
resolutely, 

‘**You may have fancied so.” 

“I saw my sister’s husband. He had been 
dead about ten months, and she, hard-hearted 
creature! had got married again, so of course it 
was of no use its appearing to her. I was scut- 
tering along in the dark to the church—it’s six 
years ago this blessed November—and there I 
beheld something without form, a fluttering 
of wings like, just before me, high in the air. I 
knew it was my poor brother-in-law’s soul re- 








leased for that night out of purgatory, and I fell 
flat down on my face in a pool of water, and 
never dared to get up again till some passers-by 
led me home. Don’t you fancy I have put my- 
self outside the door since on All Souls’ Eve. 
But oh, my heart, Miss Clare, have you heard 
what Madame Latange is going to do ?” 

‘*No,” answered Clara, rousing up. 

‘‘Master Francis’ tomb is completed, which 
was not till to-day at mid-day. The most superb 
slab they say: a white urn, and a willow on 
black marble that you may see your face in, and 
white letters for the inscription. It is in the 
right-hand corner of the cemetery as you enter, 
away from all the other graves. It must have 
cost money, though!” 

Clara did not answer. The spoon had dropped 
into the arrow root, and lay there. Babette 
dropped her voice to a still lower key: 

‘‘She is going to church to-morrow night at 
seven, and when the candles are burnt out—she’s 
to have some dozen, they say, all alight to- 
gether—she goes off straight to the cemetery, to 
pray over his new gravestone. She is, Miss 
Clare.” 

‘But it is not the custom to pray in the ceme- 
tery at night,” returned the young lady, forget- 
ting the spoon and the arrow root. 

‘‘Never was yet,” responded Babette, ‘but 
Madame lays his death to her own door, and she 
thinks to expiate some of his time in purgatory, 
poor young gentleman, by praying on the Day 
of the Dead. She’ll stop in the cemetery till 
twelve o’clock has struck.” 

‘* All alone ?” shivered Clara. 

‘Not she. Plenty wilh go with her for the 
novelty of the thing. J wouldn’t be one and risk 
seeing his spirit, which is certain to appear. Do 
you notice how thin she’s: got ?” 

Clara replied by a faint moan. 
hidden in her hands. 

‘¢She’s like a shadow, to what she was when 
Master Francis was at home, and as to her dead- 
and-alive old husband—there’s your arrow root 
all gone, Miss Clare,” screamed out Babette, by 
way of conclusion, ‘‘and now you must begin 
some more. I'll put on a handful of braises and 
get up the fire.” 

It may not have been the good fortune of the 
reader to spend an All Saints’ Day among the 
French. It is the greatest religious féte, except 
Easter, in the Catholic calendar; while the next 
day, All Souls’, is one of the greatest fasts. They 
would call you a heathen not to go to church on 
All Saints’ Day; and indeed, the church decora- 
tions, the music, the rich robes of the priests, 
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and the brilliancy of the ladies’ toilettes, are, 
themselves, enough to tempt you there. A strange 
contrast to this does the following day present, 
All Souls’, or as the French emphatically express 
it, the Jour des Morts. There are no gaudy 
colors in dress then, no decorations. People 
attire themselves in sable black, the glittering 
tints in the priests’ robes are replaced by black 
and white, the church is hung in black, nothing 
meets the eye, inside it, by way of ornament but 
death’s heads, and cross bones, and skulls stuck 
on poles; whilst in the bowed craped heads of 
the hushed congregation, you believe you behold 
real mourners. People do not go to the ceme- 
tery to kneel on the damp earth and pray, so 
universally as they used, save in the remote 
rural communes, and there none omit. The 
superstition that the souls, particularly of those 
more recently deceased, do come out of purga- 
tory after dark on All Souls’ Eve, and hover in 
the air, waiting to appear to any of their rela- 
tives who may venture abroad, is most religiously 
believed amongst many of the lower orders; and 
in the upper classes are some who hesitate not to 
confess their faith in it. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Aut Sarnts’ Day at last! and a fine one. It 
was to be an eventful day, take it for all in all, 
to Clara Fitzgerald. She hastened the breakfast 
for herself and her mother, and leaving the latter 
to the care of the hired French nurse, she de- 
parted likewise. 

‘‘ Have you seen her, Miss Clare?’ whispered 
Babette, as she came along the passage to open 
the house-door for the young lady. 

** Seen who?” 

‘« La patronne,” answered Babette, with one of 
her favorite jerking motions towards the stair- 
case. ‘She'll be down by and by, as fine as an 
empress, in her brown satin gown; and she’s 
putting white net sleeves over her old wrists, and 
there’s a pair of straw gloves lying on the com- 
mode by her bonnet and new cloak. Wont some 
cats have tails!” 

*¢ Open the door, Babette. 
mass.”’ 

‘*Not so late as she’ll be. When she comes 
out in that brown gown and sleeves, she’s always 
an hour fumbling herself to rights in it. But 
for the love of all the saints, Miss Clare,” con- 
tinued the unceremonious Babette, running her 
eyes over Clara, ‘‘ why did you keep on your old 
mourning to-day? And all the commune so ele- 
gant, and you with those lovely dresses in your 
garde-robe! Iam sure that uncle of Madame 


I shall be late to 





your mamma’s has had the mourning worn for 
him these six months. It’s getting to look quite 
rusty.” 

‘*Oh, it’s no matter, black or white,” uttered 
Clara, the grieved feeling in her heart finding 
vent, as the woman spoke sbout mourniny. 
** Don’t keep me here, Babette. I want to go.” 

Babette moved her back from against the door, 
and opened it; and Clara passing out, found her- 
self face to face with Madame Latange, with 
whom she had held no intercourse since the de- 
parture of Francis. She would willingly have 
shrunk away now, but Babette shut the door, 
and there was nowhere to shrink to. 

‘* Don’t look so seared, young lady,” said the 
latter, in a kind tone, to Clara’s very great as- 
tonishment. ‘‘I am not going to reproach you. 
He is gone, and to indulge our ill feeling to each 
other will not bring him back again. Perhaps I 
might have liked you better, but you see I had 
set my mind on his marrying Mam’selle Anastasie. 
She was just the wife for him, for she would have 
kept the chateau together, and things in the 
kitchen from going to rack and ruin, and checked 
Francis in his generous fits.” 

Madame paused, but Clara did not know very 
well what to answer, so Madame went on again: 

‘“‘She has been ungrateful, has Anastasic. 
Actually gone and promised to marry & man 
who’s at mortal emnity with me, Farmer Brun, 
who won a lawsuit from me last year. Since then, 
my dear, it has crossed my mind that you might 
have made him as good a wife as she: so let us 
be friends again. You'll go to mass with me to- 
day.” 

Clara did. Walking into church side by side 
with Madame, to the wondering astonishment of 
all the gazers in it. She promised more than 
that. 

‘¢ Mother,” said Clara, as she sat by her mo- 
ther’s bedside that evening, when the shades of 
night were gathering, ‘‘ you have no objection to 
my accompanying Madame Latange to pray to- 
night ?” 

‘Madame Latange ?” 

‘¢T told you, dear mother, I met her this morn- 
ing, and how pleasant she was. She is coming 
to see you, when to-day and to-morrow are 
over.” 

‘What good’s Madame Latange to do me?” 
querulously interrupted Mrs. Fitzgerald. “1 
don’t like her. Breaking off her acquaintance 
with us as she did, without reason!” 

‘She goes to-night to pray for her son, in the 
church and at his tombstone. May I make one 
of those who join her?” 
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‘What, in the cemetery? Nonsense. You'll 
catch you death.” 

«Qh, no, I shall be well wrapped up. We 
knew poor Francis’—Clara’s voice trembled 
here—‘‘let me make one to pray for the repose 
of his soul.” 

««] don’t see why its repose need trouble you,” 
yeturned Mrs. Fitzgerald. ‘* Quite the contrary. 
| used to think he was inclined to flirt with you, 
and that you encouraged him. There’s nothing so 
unlady-like for a young girl as flirting, Clara.” 

«Well, mamma, you will not have that to 
complain of again,” sighed Clara. » ‘I may go 
with Madame ?” 

«Now I don’t want to be teazed. My arms 
are in excruciating pain, and it’s nothing to me 
whether you go or not. But if you catch rheu- 
matic fever in the cemetery, there’ll be nobody 
to nurse you, recollect.” 

A goodly company of matrons and maids went 
forth that night with Madame Latange. The 
creat bell boomed out incessantly: the church 
was crowded with devout groups, .bowed in 
silence before their many candles, the grease 
from which guttered down, in patés, on the stone 
floor, and the priests, for the last time that long 
day, sang over their monotonous chaunts. A 
little before nine, the last candle offered up by 
Madame Latange had expired. 

The cemetery was a quarter of a mile from the 
village, on the high road, and it was a dreary 
walk to it that night. Many a would-be stout 
heart failed, on its egress from the church, and 
scampered home, instead of turning to the ceme- 
tery. Mademoiselle Anastasie, who was a very 
coward, had been brought by her aunt against 
ler will, She spoke out at the last moment. 

‘For the love of Heaven, don’t go, my aunt,” 
she implored, with chattering teeth, ‘‘ wait till 
daylight. The shades will have returned to pur- 
gatory then, and we can all join you, and pray 
in peace, For myself, I shall not be able to utter 
a single ‘ Notre Pére’ through fright, and looking 
for what may appear to us.” 

Madame Latange’s only answer was the taking 
of Mam’selle Anastasie by the arm, and march- 
ing her off towards the cemetery; her serving- 
man, Paul, walking first with a blazing torch, 
ind the group of courageous ones, who were de- 
termined to accompany her, huddling close be- 
hind, holding on to each others’ clothes,” and 
treading on each others’ heels. 

‘But, is Madame not afraid that she shall see 
the spirit of poor Master Francis ?” timidly cried 
Paul, who by no means admired the position 
assigned him in the march. 





‘*My eyes have ached to see him, so long, that 
they would rejoice in the sight,” replied his mis- 
tress, who was putting on great valiance. 

**Igh !—igh!—igh !” shrieked out Mam’selle 
Anastasie, in a succession of shrill screams, 
‘‘what’s that over the hedge, on the road-side ?” 

Considerable confusion ensued, cries, and every- 
body laying hold of one another. 

**T tell you what it is, ladies,” said the unfor- 
fortunate torchbearer, standing stock-still, ‘if 
you are to frighten me like this, I can’t go in 
advance. Madame must forgive me if I say I’d 
rather lose my place first.” 

‘** Courage,” interposed Madame Latange. ‘If 
you all walk, holding on to each other, and bend 
your eyes on the ground, there’ll be no danger 
of our seeing anything, and your alarm will sub- 
side. As for Mademoiselle Anastasie, Paul, if 
she frightens us again, I’ll leave her here, in the 
road, by herself, till we come back.” 

The threat imposed silence on Mademoiselle 
Anastasie, and the procession (if such a mass of 
timid heads huddling together, could be called 
one) resumed its way. It came, in time, to the 
gate of the cemetery, and bore on, through its 
cold grass, to the corner where stood the tomb 
of Francis Latange. 

It was a handsome monument, of black marble ; 
a white urn and drooping willow carved on it. 


** FRANCOIS LATANGE, 

Fils unique de Pierre Latange et de Frangoise de 
Brie. Tué devant Sebastopol, le 18 de Juin, 
1855, dgé de 22 ans. 

Priez pour lui.” 


They sank on their knees around the tomb, and 
the sobs of the mother broke forth aloud. Clara 
Fitzgerald was a little apart from the rest, her 
head pressed on the cold marble, and her grief 
silent; but many sobbed out, in concert with 
Madame. And so they knelt, and sobbed, and 
prayed—a strange group to look on, in that dark 
night, in that lonely graveyard. 

Paul’s torch was coming tg an end, but he was 
provided with others, and, rising up, proceeded 
to light one. ‘This little diversion caused la 
mére Coe, who was of the party, to look up. 
Being middle-aged and stout, she was getting 
tired of her kneeling position, and the cramp was 
coming into her legs. 


A hideous shriek, an unearthly howl, and Ma- 


dame Coe, from whom they proceeded, flung her 
arms round the legs of the startled Paul, and 
buried her face against them, and howled inter- 
minably. Whatever liad taken la mére Coe? 
“There he is! his own spectre!” she burst 
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forth, her voice shrill, with terror. ‘‘I knew it 
would appear!” 

Paul raised his torch, and the unhappy devotees 
lifted up their heads, and looked as high in the 
air as its light would allow. Standing close by 
his own tombstone, his head bending forwards, 
as if to read its inscription, was the spectre of 
Francis Latange. Thin, worn, his cheeks pale, 
his eyes sunk, there it was, with only one arm, 
and in a faded old suit of regimentals—no doubt 
what he had died in. 

What were the screams of Mother Coe to those 
which now ensued? Nota saint in the calendar 
but was invoked with every variety of terrified 
aspiration, and the wretched group started to 
their feet and rushed away, pell-mell, out of the 
haunted cemetery; Paul dropping his torch, and 
ungallantly shaking off the ladies, flew before, 
and the ghost after them, Mother Coe shrieking, 
some praying, and the rest yelling, The noise 
penetrated all the way to St. Eloi. 

Clara Fitzgerald did not fly with the rest. In 
rising to do so, her foot caught in a tuft of grass, 
and she was thrown heavily down again. Her 
companions were then at a distance, and she re- 
mained, clasping the marble stone, overcome with 
faintness and extremity of terror. It was not 
lessened when she saw the ghost striding back 
again, in very unghostly fashion. It took up the 
torch, which was flickering away against the side 
of the stone, and held it to her face. 

“Clare,” it gently said—and, with the words, 
Clara began to suspect that it was no ghost, but 
real flesh und blood—‘‘do I frighten you?” 

But she was too terrified still to answer, and 
her teeth chattered, and her frame shook. 

**T have still one arm left,” he said, digging 
the torch in the earth, so that it still gave its 
light, and passing his arm round Clara. ‘‘Those 
terrified women must have concluded I was my 
own spectre, for I see you have got my death re- 
corded here conspicuously. Some mistake in the 
returns.” 

‘‘ But is it really you?” she said, bursting into 
tears. ‘‘We thought you were dead.” 

‘¢So I was, nearly, Clara. They took me up 
for it, last June, in the storming of the Malakhof. 
I have come home to recruit my strength, come 
home for good: a one-armed is useless for a sol- 
dier. Perhaps you too will reject me now.” 

Her tears flowed on—delicious tears! 

“Oh, Clare!” he whispered, as he strained 
her more closely to him, “though I have only 
one arm left, it shall be found powerful to protect 
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you through life—my cherished wife. I said | 
would come home to you, my darling. None 
knew the fervent prayer I offered up for it, saye 
God, and He recorded and blessed it.” 

‘** But did you drop from the clouds?” demani- 
ed Madame Latange, in the midst of her tears 
and Francis’ explanations, when he got home. 

**No, mother, I dropped from the diligence, 
We were invalided home, vid Marseilles, and | 
arrived at Calais to-day. There I got a banquette 
place in the six o’clock diligence, and so reached 
here. The first face I saw was Pére Duterte’s, 
and he, when he recovered from his wonder, yol- 
unteered the information that a company had just 
started to pray over my grave, in the cemetery. 
So I thought I'd go after it, and sent Deterte up 
here to break the news to my father. How you 
all screamed !” 

‘¢But you are so piteously thin and ill, Fran- 
cis! And your one arm! It is dreadful!” 

‘‘Never mind, mother. I shall get strong 
again. And for my lost arm—it might have been 
worse |” 

‘¢Francois, mon cher,” uttered the old man, 
with imploring eyes, ‘you will not go away 
again?” 

‘Never, father. I have sown my wild oats, 
and have come home to settle—if my mother will 
allow me.” 

‘Yes, I will, my son,” she replied, with a 
pointed meaning in her tone. ‘* Mademoiselle 
Anastasie’s going to settle herself also, Francis— 
with Farmer Brun.” 

‘It is not fixed; there’s nothing decided; I’m 
not obliged to have him, now my cousin is come 
home,” eagerly interrupted Mademoiselle Anas- 
tasie. ‘‘And I think him an old bear.” 

‘‘You should have discovered that before,” 
said Madame Latange, to her niece. 

‘¢ She will make you a dutiful daughter, mo- 
ther dear,” whispered Francis, ‘‘ though she is an 
English girl. Will you not try her?” 

‘«T suppose I shall have to do so, my son, 80 I 
may as well say yes, ut once,” she replied, fondly 
clasping his offered hand. ‘You may go to 
morrow, and fetch her to dinner.” 

‘‘ A nice wife she’ll make,” cried out Mam’selle 
Anastasie, red with spite. ‘She'll never look 
after the eggs; they’ll be half lost, you'll see. 
And I know she could not. make an omolette, if 
she tried.” 

‘¢J’ll teach her,” said Madame. 

‘Grace 4 Dieu!” uttered old Pére Latange. 
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THE TALKING-MATCH. 





BY J. G. ALLAN, 





“You may talk about your Frenchmen as 
much as you like,” said my uncle, “jest as much 
as you darn like, but taint no uthly use. A 
Frenchman’s no more to be compared to a Yan- 
kee, than a piece of Windsor chalk can be com- 
pared to a regular, good, up-and-down, rael old- 
fashioned Vermont cheese!” 

« Ah?” said I, meekly. 

“Yes, jest so,” said my uncle. ‘Frenchmen 
are great inventors, but Yankees are greater. 
Frenchmen are great writers, Yankees are greater. 
Frenchmen are good sogers, Yankees are better. 
Frenchmen are polite, but, by gracious! Yankees 
are politer; and no matter what you may men- 
tion as suited to a Frenchman’s genius, I’ll show 
you that it is still more suited to a Yankee’s, 
Why”—and here my uncle grew alarmingly con- 
sequential, ‘‘why, my dear nevvey, it’s no use 
for people to brag about the French. They aint 
a tetch to us!” 

‘‘Indeed ?” 

‘Now, even in talkin’, a Frenchman aint equal 
toa Yankee.” 

‘‘*What?” I exclaimed. ‘No, no, uncle, you 
may talk as you like about French inferiority on 
other things, but when you speak about talkin’, 
why then, uncle, I beg leave, emphatically, to 
differ with you, to dispute your asseveration—to 
argue the point with you—to—to—refuse, ah— 
to—to—acknowledge your premises—a—and all 
that.” 

I became quite excited. My uncle smiled. 

‘‘ Ah, Bobby, Bobby,” he always called me 
Bobby when about to extinguish me in an argu- 
ment, ‘‘ah, Bobby, ‘you speak concerning those 
things which you know not, and testify concern- 
ing those things which you have not seen,’ as 
good old Parson Jenkins used to say. Now I’ve 
only got to bring forward a good round fact, and 
I demolish your theory at once.” 

‘Let me see you do it.” 

“*T can do it.” 

** Do it then.” 

‘Well, then, I will. Once—” 

‘But, before you go on, I'll only warn you 
thus, that you have not considered the subject 
Scientifically. Why, don’t you know, uncle—in 
fact, this is how it is—the os hyoides of the 
Gallic race has large quantities of ferreous de- 
vosits. The lingua is long, muscular and tre- 
menjus flexible. The processes of the under jaw— 


‘the maccelary processes you know—are gigan- 
| tic—the—” 

‘*Pooh! bah! pshaw! 
with all that.” 

‘One thing! what thing ?” 

‘‘ Tle!” 

“Tle?” 

‘‘Tle! The Frenchman’s bones, etc., are large, 
I grant you, but the Yankee’s are larger, stronger 
and more orful ginrally. And what is more, the 
Yankee has an inexhaustible quantity of reno- 
vatin’ ile, in store, purpose to ile his jints.” 

“Hm.” 

‘* But Pll go on with my story— 

‘*Once upon a time, jest a little after the grand 
revolution here, a crowd of regular up-and-down 
Connecticut Yankees went over to France, in 
order to countenance that shivalrous nation, who 
helped us agin the tyrant, George the Third, and 
be blamed to him, and poured out their blood like 
water, and wandered over the lenth and breath 
of the land, all for to help us; well, these Yan- 
kees, as I say, went over to countenance them, 
and to show them that this great and risen na- 
tion smiled on them. Well, one of these Yankees 
was aterrible talker. His name was Kiah, 
Hezekiah Jerusalem Fish, called Kiah for short. 

‘*Wal, he was a little the biggest talker ever 
seen down in Connecticut, but Lor bless you, he 
want nothin’ to an uncle of his’n, who, one time, 
when attacked by heowlin’ wolves, got up ona 
stump and preached at them till they fell slick 
down and died; nor war he a touch to his 
feyther, who talked at a bar once, and persuaded 
him to jump over a rock and kill hisself: but this 
is all neither here nor there. 

‘*The people in Paris talk pretty considerable 
fast, now I tell you, but they were all dumb- 
founded, and entirely obflusticated, when they 
heard ’Kiah. Oh, now, by gemini! but didn’t 
he use to talk! Anyway, a great French savan— 
they call them savans because they are poor, and 
have to be savin’—one of the big-bugs heard 
’Kiah talk, and declared that Yankees beat the 
French in talkin’, 

‘* A friend of his’n, who was awful up on his 
countrymen, offered to bet any amount that he 
could get a Frenchman who would beat ’Kiah all 
to bits, right off the reel, and send him home to 
his mother regular done up. 


One thing is wanting, 





‘* Wal, they had a terrible time of it, a arguin’ 
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and a disputin’ about it, and nobody seemed to | 


know whut to dew about it, and all Paris heard of 


the dispute between these two philoffosers, and | 


everybody wanted some end to be put to it. The 
fashionables couldn’t get along as they’d used to, 
they were all so tarnation excited about this here, 
and they wanted so much to see some end to the 
dispute. 

‘At last, "Kiah heard of it, and came up like 
a man to stand his chance. The first Frenchman 
bet high on ’Kiah, as much as twenty thousand 
francs I believe, and ever so many other people 
bet, some on one, some on the other, and they 
appointed a day for the trial to come off. 

‘“«The appointed day came, and there was a 
tremenjus excitement about this here, mind I 
tell you. Why, even the king got into a flush 
about it, and hurried on the perseedings. 

‘*’Kiah and the Frenchman were put up into a 
little room in the top of a four-story house. 
They were to stay there and talk till all was 
blue. He was a wonderful little Frenchman, 
that. He had jaws of tremenjus size, and 
looked as though he could talk down all creation. 

‘Well, ’Kiah and the little Frenchman were 
shot up together, and everybody went away ex- 
cept the two savans, who waited to see the end 
of it, and to see who would come out first. 

‘‘They had a string of messengers a-continew- 
ally runnin’ between the palace and this house, 
for the king wanted to know the issew, and all 
that, for the honor of his country. 

‘And there was another crowd of fellers a- 
constantly runnin’ between the house and the 
place where our minister stopped, for he was 
equally anxious about the honor of this great and 
risen republic. 








‘One day passed, evenin’ came, and it grew 
dark and night came, and the next mornin’ came 
on, but still the two stayed in the room a-talkin’ 
like thunder, and a-workin’ away at the lungs 
like everythin’. It was a pathetic thing, and 
the minister was so delighted at ’Kiah’s perse- 
verance, that he hugged the messenger who 
came, and told him that they still were talkin’, 

‘But people all kept anxious. The two talkers 
did not get anything to eat. They kept on 
talkin’, and didn’t do a thing else. The next day 
passed, and the next night, and still they were 
talkin’. 

‘¢ Now I tell you there was pretty considerable 
excitement in Paris on that third day. There 
want no business done worth speakin’ of. No- 
body thought about anything except the great 
talkin’-match. 

‘¢On the fourth day, they still kept it up. The 
people of Paris ull left their houses, and shops, and 
cafés, and came in crowds to the house. There 
was as much as half the town a-crowded together 
outside the house. 

** A week passed away. Still no one came out. 
No sound was heard. The savans thought they'd 
break open the door. They smashed it open. 
They rushed in. Five hundred thousand beating 
hearts waited for the news.” 

‘¢ And what was it?” I asked, in fierce excite- 
ment. 

‘¢ Why, there on the floor, lay the little French- 
man dead, Bobby, dead as a door nail—expired 
with exhaustion.” 

«* And ’Kiah ?” 

‘‘ Why ’Kiah was bendin’ over him a-whisperin’ 
in his ear the last word he ever spoke.” 

My uncle filled his pipe and was silent. 
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THE INDIAN HOUDAH. 





Tue houdah is a sort of state carriage, or 
royal palanquin, borne on the colossal back 
of an elephant, as the Indian rajah makes 
% progress through his dominions. It is of 
almost fabulous beauty, its oriental luxury 
far surpassing the heavy clumsy gilt car- 
riages still in use in European countries, for 
the transit of royalty on occasions of solemnity 
and parade. 

The houdah, represented in our engraving, is 
a light, delicate structure, consisting of an ivory 
frame covered at the top with a rich canopy of 
brilliant silk stuff. Two slanting ivory rods or 
poles, in front of the carriage, serve to raise or 





lower the dropping lappet at the pleasure of the 
traveler, according to the various influences of 
the sun, sand and weather. Over the huge body 
of the elephant a magnificent coverlet of volumi- 
nous length is seen to descend close to the ground. 
Nothing can exceed the dazzling radiance of this 
glittering ornament, composed of the most costly 
crimson velvet beautifully gemmed with stars, 
worked into the surface. A wide sash of white 
cotton tassels lies loosely over the neck of the 
animal, pendent to the ground, like the crimson 
coverlet. The eye of a stranger is struck with 
the singularity of the contrast between the ani- 
mal and his superb attire! To a creature 50 
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strong a little houdah must appear as light as a | therefore, and exhibits as much pride as the 


pincushion would to us; but the elephant is a | finest stecd in the imperial stable of the Czar, i) 
mest sagacious animal, and knows well the dig- | when he heads the procession, with his mighty i 


nity of his illustrious master. He struts along, | lord upon his back. 
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DESCENDANTS OF THE SCOTCH-IRISH. 


BY REV. D. E. NEVIN. 





Unper a benignant Providence, the Scotch- 
Irish immigration, in the consolidation of the 
country, was chiefly ranged northward along the 
border of Mason and Dixon’s line. The admira- 
ble energy displayed by that immigration, toge- 
ther with the conservative social elements it 
involved, gave it a singular adaptation for the 
central position in the Union, where its fortunes 
were cast. The pillar of cloud and fire, we 
fancy, preceded the progress of the Scotch-Irish 
upon our American continent. And yet their 
auspicious settlement looked almost like an after- 
thought of Providence. The magnificent terri- 
tory of Pennsylvania had been primarily assigned 
to the Quaker. 

The genius of Quakerism, in its civil phases, 
has ever been unworldly and negative. Even in 
the ruddiness of its youthful vigor, it declined to 
meddle with active politics. During the English 
struggle for constitutional liberty, which resulted 
in the revolution that placed the family of Orange 
‘upon the tbrone, it added no support whatever 
to the factions which united, for a season, to 
overturn the dynasty of the Stuarts. At subse- 
quent periods, when its earnest lachrymose fana- 
ticism had become petrified, and the phrenetic 
gloom of the seer had quaintly subsided into the 
placid philosophy of the sage, this political im- 
palpability became more decided than ever. 
Quakerism, however, fulfilled its sublime civic 
mission, after its own model, in Pennsylvania. 
Here, in our organic law of freedom, it demon- 
strated a rare wisdom and liberal grace, which 
have given it enduring claims upon the gratitude 
of the state. The civil fabric it constructed, ap- 
peared for a time as a radiant phenomenon to the 
world. Humanity, however, in its subsequent 
progress, soon left the Quaker behind. His 
honest calm voice, addressed to the intrepid 
counsels of succeeding periods, fell upon men’s 
ears like the monumental tones of some Old Mor- 
tality. As might have been expected, his noble 
scruples about military obligations, his mild 
habits, quaint dress, and ascetic views, cherished 
in respect to many prevalent social usages, to- 
gether with his emasculated church scheme, dis- 
carding attractive symbols and popular forms, 
rendered his political precedence impracticable. 
A sterner nnd less fastidious mind than his was 
required to conduct the magnificent advance of 
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the Anglo-Saxon in the middle colonies, a stronger 
and more palpable faith to bear westward the 
standards of Protestant civilization, like the 
standards of a conquering army. Accordingly, 
the Scotch-Irish came—a race, whose itliseratic 
stability and iron will, indurated by sacred me- 
mories and traditions, and trained to indomitable 
independence, singularly qualified for moulding 
consistently the strong conservative character of 
the future Keystone State. 

We proceed to sketch some characteristics of the 
descendants of this race, both as curious in them- 
selves, and as calculated to show the Providential 
intent of their position in the Union. In these 
observations, we shall direct attention more espe- 
cially to that section of this great family, we find 
clustered about the head waters of the Ohio, in 
Western Pennsylvania, embraced within the popu- 
lous counties of Westmoreland, Fuyette, Wash- 
ington, and Alleghany. This part of the state is 
familiar to us, and here, as in the interior moun- 
tain sections, the descendant of the Scotch-Irish 
still remains most faithful to his genealogical 
antecedents. 

The amalgamation of the Scotch and Irish, two 
centuries since, in the province of Ulster, served 
to develop, under the austere regimen of Calvan- 
ism and the Presbyterial polity, a singularly du- 
rable, and, in some respects, unique style of 
character. Through half a dozen generations, 
this character has been transmitted, with rare 
fidelity, to the present time, among the dispersed 
offspring of that union. Itis, indeed, interesting 
to observe, in glaring contrast with the social 
advance of the age apparent all around, sacred 
customs and domestic habits, prevalent in Western 
Pennsylvania at present, altogether similar to 
those which characterized society, over the seas, 
two hundred years ago. Away in the spell-bound 
Orient, whose social inspirations uniformly flow 
down from the venerated shadows of hoary anti- 
quity, an antiquated cast of manners would but 
prove congeiial to our expectations; and even in 
some parts of Europe, not yet animated by civil 
or religious regeneration, the prevalence of 
senile social mould of life, could not excite sur- 
prise. But the Scotch-Irish have always been 
free, strong-willed people, ranking, in this coun- 
try, with the foremost of the dominant races. 
And yet, with all this constitutional force of 
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character, our Pennsylvania descendant of the | enter with them.* 


The intelligent stranger 


family might sit to day, amidst the scenes of the | would recognize in our rural church something 


homestead, or in his church, for the picture of 
his great-grandfather. How different a portrait 
would his Anglo-Saxon kinsman of New Eng- 
land present? #He has given to the winds the 
blue law maxims and quaint ecclesiastical man- 
ners of his Pilgrim forefathers. His facile 
genius has had its periodical moulting seasons, 
and (graceless prodigy, that it is!) reviews 
with other sentiments than that of veneration, 
the sloughed integuments of its own austere 
primitive life. 

In this paper, we shall confine our remarks to 
religious characteristics perpetuated among our 
descendants of the Scotch-Irish, and sketch them 
as they appear in the village or country-church. 
A citizen of Philadelphia, if transferred upon the 
Sabbath to one of their ‘‘ meeting-houses,” might, 
without much indulgence of fancy, enjoy a vivid 
impression of the forms and canons of service by 
which the Covenanters were distinguished in 
Scotland during the adverse reigns of the Stuarts. 
He would find, presiding over the quaint, earnest 
music of the sanctuary, the solemn traditional 
figure of the ‘‘ Clark,” stationed below the pulpit, 
imparting conscientiously to the difficult psalmody 
all the prescriptive variations of nasal tone. 
There too, an old-fashioned impassioned pulpit 
elocution, marked by singular harmonical inflec- 
tions of the voice, would greet him, which, per- 
haps, might serve, by its variance from the grace- 
ful cast of thought and bland eloquence to which 
he was accustomed at home, to strengthen the 
historic phantasm. If the day had been conse- 
crated to the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
he would reverently trace the similitude of the 
old Scottish recusant service in the formal ‘ac- 
tion sermon,” delivered by the pastor ;—in the 
“fencing of the tables,” an address pronounced 
by the assistant minister—the design of which is 
not only to hedge about the sacrament against 
the trespass of the worldling, but also to operate 
as a spiritual escharotic in the luke-warm heart 
of the communicant—and in the distribution of 
“tokens.” These tokens, which are rudely 
coined pewter medals, not larger than a ten cent 
piece, constitute’a romantic memorial of the 
Normal faith and sufferings of the Scotch Kirk. 
They became the sign by which the persecuted 
Covenanters entered their secret midnight con- 
claves, whither they came to strengthen their 
drooping zeal with sacramental bread and wine; 
and through inability to present this confidential 
passport, the mercenary spies of the sanguinary 


Claverhouse were often detected when about to | 
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kindred to a plaintive traditional expression of 
grief, such as men might show in their worship 
who are unjustly exposed to suffering for stead- 
fast devotion to religious truth. This sad con- 
fession-like mien—resembling a prescriptive 
gauze-work of romantic sentiment thrown over 
poignant sorrow for sin—becomes most apparent 
at that juncture when the communicants slowly 
emerge from the aisles, to the melancholy meu- 
sure of Dundee or Coleshill, (two of the ‘twelve 
elect tunes,”) and reverently seat themselves 
along the mystic table. Sobs and groans, con- 
stantly expressed both by men and women, serve 
to fill the spectator with intense awe, and to en- 
shroud the holy ranks almost with funereal shades 
of intefest. The stranger, still further, would 
be afforded ample time to meditate upon the 
strong sympathy of this rustic Presbyterian dis- 
cipline with the past, whilst the pastor and his 
ministerial assistant were dispensing, with the 
same recurring services, four or five consecutive 
tables, and piously engrossing with appropriate 
addresses the long summer day. 

The country meeting-house affords to the 
secluded agricultural household, upon the Sab- 
bath, a charming scene of social entertainment, 
and is accordingly regarded, from secular as 
well as sacred motives, with lively interest. It 
is true the gross worldly topics and coarse humor, 
which enliven the bar-room and blacksmith- 
shop, are never suffered to invade the shady re- 
treats around the sanctuary, which have been 
sanctified by the breath of prayer: yet in these 
endeared spots, during the interval of worship, 
the neighbors exchange and discuss the graver 
secular news of the preceding week, embracing 
perhaps the sad incidents of some sick-room, or 
a casual story of local crime and retribution. 
Even here the worldly aspect of the conversation 
is generally shaded, by the assumption of melan- 
choly tones of voice, or the occasional expression 
of a sigh, to accord with the sanctity of time and 
place. Thus the varied subjects of interest 
offered to the mind, enable the descendant of the 
Scotch-Irish to enforce without trouble a heredi- 
tary rule, by which all the members of his 
family, down to the recently ‘‘ christened” babe, 


-are required to attend on the service of the 


* The true descendants of the Scotch-Irish, in the 
country, remain inveterately attached to the use of to- 
kens. We have known some of them to refuse the invi- 
tation given them to commune in a sister church, because 
a reform in respect to this usage had been adopted, and 
even to leave the house jn grave displeasure. 
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ehurch. This good rule, like many others of 
similar quality, is not always separated, in its 
practical operation, from disagreeable conse- 
quences. Our city friend, if present and pos- 
sessed of « fanciful mind, might be tempted 
sometimes, from the cries of infants harshly 
breaking upon the solemnity of the Sabbath ser- 
vice, to compare the scene to a huge nursery; 
and by the charm of that irreverent fancy, might 
have his thoughts diverted from the dialectics of 
the sacred desk! Not so, however, the descend- 
ant of the Scotch-Irish. He sits in his pew un- 
disturbed, and motionless as chiselled marble. 
If it be summer, his Sunday coat is stripped off 
for greater comfort; his steady blue eye is up- 
turned upon the glowing face of the beloved 
preacher; and the Sabbatic segment of his mind 
is profoundly engrossed with the disquisition of 
the day. He listens tranquilly, like his neigh- 
bors around him: and as the strains of the gui- 
tar, according to old romances, assisted the 
troubadour to chant his impromptu ballads in 
the baronial castles of medieval Europe, so here, 
in a manner somewhat analogous, the squalling 
of infancy, combined occasionally with irreverent 
snarlings and conflicts on the part of Tray and 
Prince under the seats, far from distracting the 
attention of our ‘‘blue-stocking” worshiper, 
seem in fact to give tension to his mind, and to 
contribute additional compass and power for 
digesting the fruitful truths of the text. 

But this devotion to ancestral forms of worship 
is surpassed, consistently with the intrinsic dif- 
ference between the subjects, by the homage 
which the descendant of the Scotch-Irish renders 
to his ancicut standards of doctrine. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith,* as approved and 
adopted by the Kirk of Scotland, is the casket 
which contains his hereditary treasures of truth. 
We might illustrate the morbid sensitiveness 
cherished by him, in reference to encroachments 
upon that venerable system of divinity, by ad- 
ducing examples taken almost at random from 
the more serious proceedings of Sessions and 
Presbyteries. We prefer, however, a loftier ex- 
ample; and we have one, afforded by the highest 
judicatory of his church, in which the sacred 
genius of his race grandly arose, and threw 
abroad its colossal arms, in determined vindica- 


* In respect to their ecclesiastical relations the de- 
scendants of the Scotch-Irish constitute mainly those 
denominations which rest upon the Presbyterian plat- 
form, viz., the Old School Presbyterian, the Reformed 
Associate, and Associate Reformed bodies. The West- 
minster Confession and Catechism contain the common 
standards of these divisions of the great Presbyterian 
family in Western Pennsylvania. 





tion of his hoary creed, against the assaults of a 
modern American school of hermeneutics, We 
refer, of course, to the celebrated Exscinding 
Acts passed, nearly twenty years ago, in the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
The Scotch-Irish element, which has always been 
predominant in that great sect throughout the 
Middle and Southern States, had become pro- 
foundly alarmed, before the action referred to, 
by the insidious progress of that novel scheme of 
interpretation within its ecclesiastical borders. 
Argument and remonstrance had proved unayail- 
ing. Accordingly in the General Assembly of 
1837, a bolder game was enacted. Dr, Elliott, 
of Pittsburg, was inducted, by the ‘‘old school” 
majority, into the moderator’s chair: and Dr. 
Breckenridge of Kentucky, a noble specimen of 
the educated descendants of the Scotch-Irish, ap- 
peared on the floor of the Assembly as the cham- 
pion of imperiled orthodoxy, not unlike in dig- 
nity and fearless aspect a Roman Tribune in the 
haughty senate-hall of the old crimson-starred 
republic. The history of that Assembly has 
been canvassed upon a high judicial bench, and 
is widely known. A blow was struck in the pre- 
mises by which several northern Synods, in 
which the new doctrinal innovations chiefly pre- 
vailed, were ‘‘ exscinded ;” and in consequence a 
fierce schism immediately sprang up throughout 
the entire compass of that venerable denomina- 
tion. Thus, indeed the ancient exegesis was 
sternly maintained at the mournful cost of an 
ecclesiastical disruption. The Presbyterian de- 
scendants of the Scotch-Irish in Western Penn- 
sylvania, as might have been divined, proved 
true at that crisis to their hereditary idiosyneracy, 
and rallied, with the light of tradition in their 
eyes, in loyal compact strength, around their 
bland and dignified Elliott, in behalf of the an- 
cient exposition of their venerated symbols. 

The descendant of the Scotch-Irish possesses 
an ardent temperament in combination with his 
constitutional seriousness. This genial trait is 
derived legitimately from the Irish side of the 
Ulster nuptials. His character is thus made to 
display a central nucleus of Scotch stability 
charmingly insphered within a halo of Irish sen- 
sibility; reminding one, versed in Scripture read- 
ings, of “apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
Accordingly his eloquence often becomes highly 
impassioned. Patrick Henry, who steadied by 
his glorious tones the wavering vanguard of lib- 
erty, and Waddel ‘the blind preacher,” whose 
sacred climax, in his mountain church, entranced 
by its simple sublimity the graceful intellect of 
Wirt, presented but superior samples of genuine 
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Scotch-Irish eloquence. The early Scotch-Irish 
preachers of Western Pennsylvania, Finley, Pow 
er, McMillan, and Macurdy, with their associates, 
successfully employed the magnetism of sacred 
feeling in their pulpit exercises. They were men 
of simple manners, endued with the Apostolic 
fervor, and impressed with the dread conviction, 
as they confronted the people in church or grove, 
that they occupied a position similar to that of 
Aaron when, during the plague, he went out and 
‘stood hetween the dead and the living.” Here 
in the aboriginal forest shades they laboriously 
fed, amidst a bold rural population, the fires of 
hereditary piety. And during the first years of 
the present century, when the downfall of Feder-- 
alism, the promised political millenium of Jeffer- 
son, and the brilliant debut of the young Ameri- 
cun navy in the Mediterranean, engrossed the 
mind of the nation generally, in these secluded 
settlements, under their auspices, the great west- 
ern revival, with the ‘bodily affections” by 
which it was made more famous, animated ex- 
clusively the social thought of the people. The 
genius of religious truth, during the progress of 
that celebrated awakening, afforded strange and 
interesting phenomena; especially amidst the 
vivified scenes of worship by which sacramental 
epochs were distinguished. Ten thousand peo- 
ple, according to some local annals, assembled 
around a single church, upon more than one 
occasion, and lingered enthusiastically, for a 
period of three or four days, in the adjoining 
precincts. -Tents, and wagons laden with provi- 
sions, horses and milch cows, together with the 
frugal culinary paraphernalia of country house- 
wives, encircled the space, which was appro- 
priated, at those times, in the church grove, for 
divine worship, imparting the vague air of a 
military encampment to an exterior view of the 
scene. Upon one side of the vast inclosure stood 
the ‘Clerical or Preaching Tent;” in front of 
which, upon the Sabbath, the sacrament was 
dispensed under the forest oaks. Several ser- 
mons were often pronounced at the same time, 
from the Tent-pulpit and from other convenient 
structures, such as a table or wagon, within and 
around the great ring. At night the scene was 
illumined, in a gorgeous and picturesque man- 
ner, by numerous torches on posts, and candles 
attached to the trees. Not unfrequently the 
people, fascinated by signal displays of divine 
grace, passed the whole night in the open air, 
employed in mutual exhortation, prayer and 
praise. Amidst the excitement, incident to those 


great assemblies, the famous ‘‘ bodily affections’’ 
transpired, By the potent force of some mys- 





terious power, at a given though not established 
stage of the exercises, a worshiper, in the 
crowded audience, fell suddenly upon the ground, 
and lay, either partially convulsed, or, as was 
more usual, motionless, like a person in deep 
sleep. This occult power then extended rapidly 
from seat to seat, producing, at different points, 
the same startling results, with an energy like 
that of the Angel of Pestilence ; and occasionally 
it swept beyond the immense circle of worship 
prostrating individuals among the purlieus of the 
tents. ‘At the close of the sermon,” said an 
eye witness upon one occasion, ‘‘ the scene ap- 
peared to me like the close of a battle, in which 
every tenth man had fallen fatally wounded.”’ 
This religious catalepsy was chiefly confined to 
those who had been enduring some mental anxiety 
about the subject of personal religion: yet well- 
authenticated examples are on record in which 
the sacred epidemic attacked, with the same 
dread might, persons who had gayly come to the 
meetings as mere quidnuncs, or who sheltered in 
their minds the latent fiend of skepticism. 
Whilst the torpor or trance lasted (which was 
variously from ten minutes to an hour), the mind 
of the patient remained lucid, became highly in- 
tensified, and was serenely engaged pondering 
religious truths. 

A rational (shall we not say rationalistic ?) 
theory of the procuring cause of that singular 
affection, given by the learned at the time, 
ascribed its phenomena to the mysterious power 
of sympathy. Earnest inquirers, however, can- 
not rest satisfied with a solution so indefinite. 
May there not be a dread principle or law of 
grace, far beyond the grasp of human philosophy, 
underlying the plane of man’s spiritual being, 
which, like the fire that slumbers for ages in im- 
measurable depths of the earth, is made without 
a miracle to give forth, upon rare occasions, the 
most startling developments, disclosing its ex- 
istence. We think so, and fancy that the fear 
of becoming obnoxious to the reproach of 
superstition disposes many to blink at the 
pure light by which the child-like Scotch-Irish 
faith of the times recognized, in the wonders 
of those grand old meetings, nothing but pal- 
pable proofs of the awful advent of an unusual 
divine energy. 

Who is not charmed with the simple grandeur 
of the spectacle, when he contemplates, through 
the past, those unsophisticated clerical zealots 
confidently and successfully controlling, with 
nothing beside the unscholastic wisdom of the 
gospel, the majestic momentum of that mighty 
religious inundation which their faith and 
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prayers had procured? We seem to be looking , sents, as formerly, the stern old Westminster 
upon evangelists of the first century strangely | tenets of elective grace, enchased in the fine gold 
transferred to our modern American forests ! of sensibility, and exhibits generally in its strong 

Much of the pulpit elocution, now, through the | hamebred pathos and power an unmistakable 
country, in Western Pennsylvania, steadily pre- | pledge of its Scotch-Irish extraction, 
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A WIFE’S LESSON; 
OR, MANAGING A HUSBAND. 


—_——~- 


“‘Goop evening, dear Mary. Am I not in good ‘*Really, George, I thought it would matter 
time to-night? I did not even stay for my cigar, | very little whom I paid with it. ‘And as Madame 
but here I am, according to promise.” Bruyére was anxious for her money, I paid her, 

George Oswald’s young wife returned her hus- | instead of Hunt, knowing that they could wait 
band’s greeting with a smile. | till next quarter. But you are so ready to find 

‘«‘ How glad I am, dear George, that you have | fault with your wife, that I do not wonder at you 
done without that abominable cigar for once! | making this complaint.” 

You feel just as comfortable now, do you not?” ‘**I am sorry to find fault with you, Mary; but, 

‘‘No, Mary, I cannot say that I do. It is a/| to be plain, my business will not stand this con- 
habit not so easily broken. To tell you the truth, | tinual run upon my resources. We have lived 
I hoped that you would not object to my smoking | considerably beyond our income ever since we 
a cheroot during our walk.” married, and we must either retrench or be 

«Ah! well, I might have known as much,” | ruined.” 
returned the lady, with a very sour expression of ** Lay down your plan of retrenchment, George, 
countenance. ‘‘ Your wife’s company could not | and I will endeavor to impress it upon the minds 
be expected to interest you without a cigar in | of the servants. What more I can do, I know 
your mouth. Take your cheroot, and enjoy your | not, unless you wish me to discharge them all, 
walk, I beg. Much as I hate the smell of tobac- | and turn cook, housemaid, and nurse, myself.” 
co, I know, that to insure your presence, I must ‘*I wish to goodness you were capable of per- 
endure it.” forming any of these useful duties at which you 

And Mrs. Oswald flung out of the room to put | sneer, Mary. It would have been better for us 
on her bonnet, while her husband seated himself | both, if that essential part of a woman’s educa- 
in his easy-chair, and took up the newspaper. tion, domestic economy, had not been deemed 

The lady soon returned, shawled and bonneted, | beneath your notice. In your present temper, I 
but there was still a slight frown upon her brow, | shall say no more on this subject. Only let me 
as she took her husband’s arm, and they sallied | beg of you to remember, that we must economize 
forth to enjoy the evening air. At length he | if you wish to save my credit.” 
spoke, after a silence awkwardly long in its du- ‘‘ How much do you pay for your cigars a quar- 
ration. ter, George? I cannot help thinking it rather, 

‘*Mary, my dear, though I much wished for a | hard, that you should thus attack me on my fan- 
pleasant walk, I can no longer defer telling you | cied extravagance, when you indulge in such an 
something which has caused me considerable} expensive habit yourself. But your wife may 
vexation, this morning. You know that I gave| slave and save, while you spend and smoke. 
you a cheque last Christmas, for those bills at | That is evidently what you wish.” 

Hunt’s and other places, although they ought to Mr. Oswald reddened with anger, but with 4 
have been paid out of your ample allowance for | violent effort, he conquered himself, and returned 
housekeeping. Now, these very bills came to my | no answer to his wife’s speech, which she evi- 
office this morning, with a request that they may | dently considered to be unanswerable. 

be settled at once. What on earth you could do ‘**You cannot deny it,” she triumphantly con- 
with the sum to which I allude, is a mystery | tinued, ‘Where can you find one of my whims, 
which, I trust, you will be able to solve to my | as you call them, half so expensive as this ?” 
satisfaction; though I shall always say that you ‘‘Mary, I desire you not to speak to me 
have not behaved well in not devoting the money | again on this threadbare subject. I shall not 
to the purpose for which it was given you.” give up my cigar entirely. Now, not another 
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word, or I leave you to walk home alone, and 
go into my friend Wilson’s for the rest of the 
evening.” 

This threat was not without the desired effect, 
for Mrs. Oswald had too great a dread of Mr. 
Wilson’s influence upon her husband, to run any 
risk of driving the latter into the gay bachelor’s 
society. So, for once, she contrived to preserve 
a degree of silence on the contested point, until 
they reached home, and sat down to a comfortable 
tea in the drawing-room. Here the battery was 
again opened, and kept up with spirit on both 
sides until bed-time. 

One of Mrs. Oswald’s weaknesses was an ab- 
sorbing love of fancy-work. Not a new pattern 
of chair or slipper, not an ottoman or couvrette, 
appeared in the drawing-rooms of her numerous 
acquaintance, but she must begin one like it. 
Nobody, however, could charge Mrs. Oswald with 
having finished many of these beginnings. It 
usually happened that something still prettier 
came in her way before this could be accom- 
plished; so that her work-baskets and embroi- 
dery-frames furnished an amusing, or rather 
painful—to a reflective observer—assortment of 
work in varions stages of progression. A melan- 
choly index such a sight as this to the state of 
mind of the possessor. 

A few weeks after the conversation above re- 
lated, Mr. Oswald’s return to dinner was greeted 
with an unusual welcome on the part of his wife, 
who hastened to place a printed circular in his 
hand. 

‘Look here, George, I have had this circular 
sent, and Mr. Mordaunt has called himself, to 
ask me to do all I can for the bazaar. The pro- 
ceeds are to be devoted to the building of a new 
church. But you will see it all here. Itisa 
good cause, and I am sure you will not object to 
my doing something.” 

Mr. Oswald read the circular— 

“* New Church—Bazaar in the Assembly Rooms 
—Charitable Exertions of the Ladies of H 
and its neighborhood!” 

‘“‘What do you propose to do, Mary ?” he said, 
laying down the paper with an emphatic and 
questionable ‘*Humph!” ‘I should decidedly 
object to your taking any part in this affair, 
especially just now. The name of a bazaar is 
quite enough to frighten a man; but I suppose 
you must attend it, and buy some trifle out of 
compliment to Mr. Mordaunt. I have given my 
subscription to the church, so no more in that 
way need be expected. I cannot afford it.” 

‘Indeed! you never told me of that. Still, it 
must not prevent my doing a little. What I pro- 





pose is, to finish some large pieces of work that 
have been some time in hand, get them made up 
by Manton, at a reasonable rate, and send them 
to the bazaar. I know that the committee wish 
me to take a table, and were it not for your 
strange, and I think, unfounded objection to ba- 
zaars, I should at once have agreed to do so. I 
really consider myself bound to help forward a 
cause like this.” 

‘*So do I, Mary; I only object to the means 
employed to help it forward, and to our spending 
money in any way justnow. I must, in common 
justice to myself, beg that you will not be led into 
any useless expenditure. My affairs are getting 
worse; and I am expecting to hear of another 
heavy loss daily. If it get to be known among 
my creditors that you are spending money in a 
bazaar, I will not answer for the consequences. 
Finish the work you mention, but on no account 
run up another bill at Manton’s; I have the fear 
of the last before my eyes.” 

Mrs. Oswald was not satisfied, but she had 
been too much frightened by her husband’s re- 
cent losses, not to see the policy of at least 
appearing to acquiesce in his wishes. Dinner 
was now announced, and the subject of the ba- 
zaar was not again mentioned that evening. 

The next morning the young wife’s sitting-room 
presented no very orderly appearance—pattcrns, 
frames, Berlin wools, and delicate silks, were 
strewed in gay confusion around, while Mrs. Os- 
wald herself, and a couple of young friends whom 
she had pressed into the service, were sorting, 
arranging, and consulting in the most serious 
manner possible. In another week, the whole 
household seemed to have been enlisted into the 
service. The nursery tables were strewed with 
small garments. Braided frocks and fancy pina- 
fores, destined to form part of the articles at 
Mrs. Oswald’s ‘ stall,” now usurped the time and 
attention of the nursemaids from their usual 
charge. The sewing on of strings and buttons, 
and darning of tiny socks, were all put off until 
after ‘‘the bazaar.” Early and late, with an 
energy worthy of a better cause, did Mrs. Oswald, 
her friends and domestics, toil on with busy 
needles in its behalf. Glad to insure a little 
peace, Mr. Oswald was quite ready to take his 
wife’s word that all these preparations would 
literally cost ‘‘ nothing” except time; though he 
was often tempted to ask whether the numerous 
parcels of wools and other materials were also 
bestowed for “nothing.” But the knowledge 
that such a question would only provoke a retali- 
ation touching his cigar case, kept him silent; 
and contenting himself with a gentle warning, he 
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resumed his newspaper, and left Mary to her 
embroidery. 
* * * % 

‘‘Whom do you suppose I have seen to-day, 
Mary?” asked Mr. Oswald, one evening, as he 
entered the room where his wife was seated at 
work, for once without her attendant nymphs. 

‘*T really cannot guess, George; you see so 
many people, that itis a puzzling question to ask.” 

‘‘ Well, then, I must tell you at once, It was 
Mr. Ayton and your good aunt; they came on 
business, and will be here to a late tea and bed.” 

‘* How very annoying! Of course, they must 
have the best room, and I have just been arrang- 
ing my work on the bed, and the wardrobe and 
couch are both full. 
of bazaars, too. Never was anything so pro- 
voking.” 

‘¢Well, well, Mary, there is nothing like mak- 
ing the best of these things; you must put your 
work out of the way. This will easily be done, 
I should think, as you say that you have so little. 
It is now only six, and they will not be here he- 
fore half-past eight.” 

Far from pleased at the interruption, Mrs. Os- 
wald proceeded to put away her fancy-work, and 
to huddle the smart exhibition of finished articles 
from the best bed-room into an adjoining smaller 
chamber, where they would be safe from the 
scrutinizing eyes of Mrs, Ayton; then taking 
down some plain sewing from the nursery, she 
seated herself in readiness for the arrival of her 
relatives. 

Punctually at half-past eight, a ring at the hall- 
door announced Mr. and Mrs, Ayton, and Mary 
and her husband, hastened to welcome them. 

* * * * x 

‘*Mary,” said her aunt, on coming down from 
her bed-room the next morning, ‘‘my forgetful- 
ness of the different doors and passages in your 
house has procured me an unexpected pleasure; 
for, upon turning the handle of the French bed- 
room door, I found myself in the midst of such 
an assortment of beautiful work and knick-knacke- 
ries a8 I have seldom seen before. You have 
been levying contributions on behalf of this 
bazaar, I suppose, and I must say that your 
friends have been uncommonly liberal.” 

Mrs. Oswald colored as she met her aunt’s 
penetrating glance. 

‘*T have been tolerably successful, aunt,” she 
replied. ‘*My friends are all anxious to help, 
aud I had a good many large pieces of work half- 
finished, which I have now completed as my mite. 
The cost has been next to nothing, for George 
eannot afford to let me do just as I could wish.” 


My aunt has such a horror | 


| 
' 





——— 


‘*You do well to avoid any unnecessary ey- 
pense, my dear, till your husband’s affairs aye 
set right. Nothing would injure his reputation 
as a man of business so much, as having it sqj\| 
that he could allow his wife to make a show of 
expensive articles at a bazaar, while his just and 
reasonable debts remained unpaid.” 

Mrs, Ayton said no more, but she saw enough 
during the couple of days spent with her niece, 
to convince her that Mary was deceiving herself 
as well as her husband, as to the cost of her con- 
tributions to the fancy sale, and when she left, it 
was not without a few words of kind but serious 
warning. 

Time passed on, and the first day of the sale 
arrived. Mrs. Oswald’s stall was conspicuous 
for the taste and beauty of its articles; and Mrs, 
Oswald herself, in her holiday temper, was a!l 
smiles and courtesy. ‘‘ Everything,” to use her 
own words, ‘* passed off admirably ;” and though 
at the end of the third and last day of the bazaar 
many of her most expensive articles still remained 
unsold, she professed herself perfectly satisfied 
with the result. One thing, alone, had annoyed 
her: her husband had not sanctioned her by his 
presence ; and she returned home with the inten- 
tion—unwarned by former quarrels—of again 
attacking him on the subject of his preferring 4 
‘‘ filthy cigar’ to the society of his wife and her 
gay companions. Mr. Oswald’s manner, how- 
ever, as he met her at the door, and, assisting 
her from the carriage, led her in silence into the 
drawing-room, completely disarmed her. 

‘‘Mary,” .he said, as soon as the door had 
closed hehind them, ** this is a sad finish to your 
three days of gayety. You come home to find 
your husband ruined. This house and all our 
effects are now in the hands of the law, and we 
have nothing to look to but your small annuity. 
I will not reproach you, Mary; but you have «de- 
ceived me cruelly as to this bazaar. The beauty 
of the articles on your stall has been generally 
noticed, and their cost criticised. This has cer- 
tainly hastened the crisis; and now nothing re- 
mains for us but to make the best of our altered 
circumstances.” 

‘‘ Let us write to papa and Aunt Ayton, George. 
Something must be done for us. They will not 
allow us to be turned out of house and home.” 

‘They cannot help us adequately, Mary; #0", 
besides, I fear Mr. and Mrs. Ayton took away 
with them no very favorable impression of the 
economy of our domestic arrangements. No, we 
must bear this calamity, forit has been in a great 
measure of our own seeking.” 

Another month saw the gay and extravagant 
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Mrs. Oswald the mistress of a small house in the 
outskirts of the town, One attached servant 
alone accompanied them, and Mary had to attend 
to her three children herself. The change from 
affluence to comparative poverty had been so 
sudden, that it seemed to deprive her of the 
power of complaining. _ As soon, however, as 
she was settled in her new home, she gave way 
to the innate fretfulness°of her nature; till her 
husband, in despair, was glad to leave his miser- 
able fireside for the more congenial society of a 
neighboring tap-room, where, with his pipe and 
glass of ale, he endeavored to efface the remem- 
brance of the cheroots and old 

times, 


* * 


“Indeed, aunt, I consider our pecuniary trou- 
bles nothing in comparison with ‘this. 


Fancy 
I selddm see him 
He cannot give up his habit of 
and, because he knows I will not 
allow it in the house, he must «go to the 
Star to indulge in it. 


how my husband is changed. 
after tea. 
smoking ; 


Surely this is very hard 
to be borne, particularly in our present circum- 
stances,” 

“Tt is, indeed, Mary, very hard to witness 
anything like a falling off in the affections of 
those whom we love. But are you sure that you 
lave nothing to reproach yourself with? Did 
you ever try to induce George to reman at home? 
Though I cannot say that I like the smell of to- 
bacco, though I condemn it as a wasteful and 
even injurious habit, yet, rather than alienate 
my husband as you are doing, I would have 
allowed him to smoke his pipe here every night, 
trusting to the power of affection and the substi- 
tution of more refined pleasures to wean him 
from it by degrees. He would be grateful for 
your self-sacrifice—and what sacrifice ought a 
woman not to make to secure the affection of a 
husband ?—and you would be fully repaid for 
your endurance by the renewing of his love.” 

‘Aunt, I cannot bring my mind to such a 
thing. The idea of sitting in a room filled with 
clouds of filthy smoke! then the abominable 
smell of stale tobacco in the morning, spoiling 
all my curtains and things! Low as I am sunk, 
could not bear this. If my husband will not 
give up his disgusting habit, I must content my- 
self to remain a neglected wife, for I never will 
give my consent to his bringing his pipe here.” 
‘“‘Upon such trifles do women wreck their hap- 
piness, Mary !” 

Though Mrs. Oswald was obstinate for’ the 
present, her aunt’s observations made a deep im- 
Pression on her mind; and when her hushand 


17 


succeeded in obtaining a good situation as clerk 

in a mercantile house, and they removed to a 

more convenient dwelling, she so far compro- 

mised her dignity as to allow him to take an oe- 

casional pipe in the Akitchen—thus laying the first 

stone of their new temple of domestic affection. 
x * * * * 

Nearly two years have elapsed since the events 
related in the former part of our narrative. Let 
us take a peep at our old friends still occupying 
their pleasant domicil in Street. Mrs. Os- 
wald is busily sewing—not for a bazaar—in a 
neat, cheerful sitting-room, while two or three 
pretty children are amusing themselves with 
theiritoys upon the hearth-rug. Opposite to his 

j n his accustomed arm-chair, sits the once 

husband, reading aloud from a eertair 

Presently the neat old servan’ 

for the little ones, and they are sent off 

to bed. * Rising and laying down her work, Mary 

Oswald opens a cupboard-door, and with a little 

artless show of mystery, furtively fills a hand- 

some silver-mounted pipe, which she then pre- 

sents to her wondering husband, placing a lighted 
slip of paper in his other hand. 

‘‘Dear George, this is my present to you, 
which you must accept in remembrance of this 
day two years. My folly and love of show then 
helped to ruin you in a pecuniary sense, and my 
selfishness and obstinacy well-nigh estranged 
your affections from me; but thanks to dear 
Aunt Ayton’s constant advice, matters have been 
improving lately. Allow me to put the last seal 
to my loving compliance, by begging you freely 
to enjoy your pipe here, where you always ought 
to have been, beside an affectionate wife. Say 
that you will always be happy by your own fire- 
side, dear George, and that you forgive me for al! 
my past misconduct.” 

‘‘Who that had beheld your exertions during 
the past year, Mary, would not long since have 
forgotten that you were ever different. I have 
ho right to judge my fellow-sinner; J also have 
been to blame. Let-us forget the past, dearest. 
How shall I thank you for this beautiful gift? 
One thing is certain,” continued Mr. Oswald, as 
he drew his wife closer to his side, and kissed 
her affectionately, ‘that you have hastened your 
husband’s intended reformation. It is better to 
be decided. Were I to commence by smoking 
only just so many pipes every evening, intending 
to diminish the number gradually, the habit 
might never be abandoned. Give me another 
kiss, darling: you have found the true way to 
manage a husband. I shall not put your affec- 





‘ tionate self-denial to the test.” 
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THE OLD GRENADIER’S STORY. 


(TOLD ON A BENCH OUTSIDE THE INVALIDES.) 


BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


*Twas the day beside the Pyramids, 
It seems but an hour ago, 

That Kleber’s foot stood firm in squares, 
Returning blow for blow. 

The Mamelukes were tossing 
Their standards to the sky, 

When I heard a child’s voice say, ‘‘ My men, 
Teach me the way to die!”’ 


’Twas a little drummer, with his side 
Torn terribly with shot; 

But still he feebly beat his drum, 
As though the wound were not. 

And when the Mameluke’s wild horse 
Burst with a scream and ery, 

He said, ‘*Oh, men of the Forty-third, 
Teach me the way to die! 


‘¢ My mother has got other sons, 
With stouter hearts than mine, 
But none more ready blood for France 
To pour out free as wine. 
Yet still life’s sweet,’’ the brave lad moaned, 
‘“‘ Pair are this earth and sky ; 
Then, comrades of the Forty-third, 
Teach me the way to die!”’ 


I saw Salenche of the granite heart 
Wiping his burning eyes— 

It was indeed more pitiful 
Than mere loud sohs and cries. 

One bit his cartridge till his lip 
Grew black as wintry sky, 

But still the boy moaned, ‘“ Forty-third, 
Teach me the way to die!” 


Then never saw I sight like that, 
The sergeant flung down flag, 
Even the fifer bound his brow 
With a wet and bloody rag. 
They looked at locks and fixed their stcel, 
But never made reply, 
Until he sobbed out once again, 
‘t Teach me the way to die!”’ 











Then with a shout that flew to God, 
They strode into the fray ; 

I saw their red plumes join ard wave, 
But slowly melt away. 

The last who went—a wounded man— 
Bade the poor boy good-by, 

And said, ‘‘ We men of the Forty-third 
Teach you the way to die!” 


I never saw so sad a look, 
As the poor youngster cast, 
When the hot smoke of cannon 
In cloud and whirlwind pass’d. 
Earth shook and heaven answered : 
I watched his cagle eye, 
As he faintly moaned, ‘‘ The Forty-third 
Teach me the way to die!”’ 


Then with a musket for a crutch 
He limped into the fight ; 
1, with a bullet in my hip, 
Had neither strength nor might. 
But, proudly beating on his drum, 
A fever in his eye, 
I heard him moan, “ The Forty-third 
Taught me the way to dte!”’ 


They found him on the morrow, 
Stretched on the heap of dead ; 

His hand was in the grenadier’s 
Who at his bidding bled. 

They hung a medal round his neck, 
And closed his dauntless eye ; 

On the stone they cut, ‘‘ The Forty-third 
Taught him the way to die!” 


Tis forty years from then till now— 
The grave gapes at my feet— 

Yet when I think of such a boy, 
I feel my old heart beat. 

And from my sleep I sometimes wake, 
Hearing a feeble cry, 

And a voice that says, ‘‘ The Forty-third 
Teach me the way to die!’ 
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Editor's Table. 


Our correspondent, ‘‘ An Old Book-Worm,”’ has 
placed in our hands a very curious sermon preached 
in one of the parish churches of England, about a 
century and three quarters ago. He copied it in the 
British Museum Library from the British Magazine 
of 1750, in which it was printed as a curious speci- 
men of English pulpit eloquence. If any of our 
readers have anything to beat it, either among our 


backwoodsmen or the ‘‘darkies,’? we beg them to | 


send it on. 
“Fight the good fight of faith.—1 Tim. vi., 12. 


‘Beloved, we are met together to solemnize the 


funeral of Mr. Proetor ; his father’s name was Mr. | 


Thomas Proctor, of the second family; his brother’s 
name also was Mr. Thomas Proctor; he lived for 
some time in Burston Hall, in Norfolk, and was High 
Constable for Diss Hundred; this man’s name was 
Mr. Robert Proctor, and his wife’s was Mrs. Buxton, 
late wife of Mr. Matthew Buxton; she came from 
Helsdon Hall, beyond Norwich. 

‘‘He was a good husband, and she a good house- 
wife, and they two got money ; she brought a thou- 
sand pounds with her for her portion. 

‘“‘ But now, beloved, I shall make it clear by demon- 
strative arguments, 


‘‘ First, he was a good man, and that in several re- | 
He was a loving man to his neighbors, a_ 
charitable man to the poor; a favorable man in his | 


spects. 


tithes; and a good landlord to his tenants. There 
sits one Mr. Sergeant, he can tell you what a great 
sum of money he forgave him upon his deathbed, it 
was fourscore pounds. Now, beloved, was not this a 
good man, and a man of God, and his wife a good 
woman? and she came from Helsdon Hall, beyond 
Norwich. This is the first argument. 

‘Secondly, to prove this man to be a good man, and 
4 man of God, in the time of his sickness, which was 


long and tedious, he sent for Mr. Cole, minister of | 


Shimpling, to pray for him. He was not a self- 
ended man, to be prayed for himself only; no, be- 
loved, he desired him to pray for all his relations 
and acquaintances, for Mr. Buxton’s worship, for 
Mrs. Buxton’s worship, and for all Mr. Buxton’s 
children against it should please God to give him 
any; and to Mr. Cole’s prayers he devoutly said 
Amen, amen, amen. Was not this a good man, and 
&2man of God, think you, and his wife a good wo- 
man? and she came from Helsdon Hall, beyond 
Norwich. 

“Then he sent for Mr. Gibbs to pray for him; 
when he came and prayed for him, for all his friends, 
relations, and acquaintances, for Mr. Buxton’s wor- 
chip, for Mrs. Buxton’s worship, and for all Mr. 
Buxton’s children against it should please God to 
send him any; and to Mr. Gibbs’ prayers he like- 
wise devoutly said Amen, amen, amen. Was not this 
2 good man, and aman of God, think you, and his 


wife a good woman? and she came from Helsdon 
Hall, beyond Norwich. 

‘¢ Then he sent for me, and I came and prayed for 
this good man, Mr. Proctor, for all his friends, rela- 
tions, and acquaintances, for Mr. Buxton’s worship, 
for Mrs. Buxton’s worship, and for Mr. Buxton’s 
children against it should please God to send him 
| any, and to my prayers he devoutly said Amen, 
amen, amen. Was not this a good man, and a man 
of God, think you, and his wife a good woman? and 
she came from Helsdon Hall, beyond Norwich. 

‘‘ Thirdly, and lastly, beloved, I come to a clear 
| demonstrative argument, to prove this man to be a 
good man, and a man of God, and that is this: 
There was one Thomas Proctor, a very poor beggar 
boy; he came into this country upon the back of a 
dun cow : it was not a black cow, nor a brown cow. 
nor a brindled cow, no, beloved, it was a dun cow. 
Well, beloved, this poor hoy came begging to this 
man’s door; he did not do as some would have done, 
give him a small alms and send him away, or chide 
him, and make him a pass, and send him into his 

own country ; no, beloved, he took him into his own 
| house, and bound him apprentice to a gunsmith in 
orwich; after his time was out, he took him home 
again, and married him to a kinswoman of his wife’s, 
one Mrs. Christiana Robertson, here present, there 
she sits; she was a very good fortune, and to her 
this good man gave a considerable jointure. By her 
he had three daughters; this good man took home 
the eldest, brought her up to a woman’s estate Mmar- 
ried her to a very honorable gentleman, Mr. Buxton, 
here present, there he sits; gave him a vast portion 
with her, and the remainder of his estate he gave his 
two daughters. Now, was not this a good man, an: 
a man of God, think you, and his wife a good wo- 
man? and she came from Helsdon Hall, beyond 
Norwick. 

‘¢ Now, beloved, if you remember, ashort time since, 
I preached at the funeral of Mrs. Proctor, at which 
| time [ troubled you with many of her transcendant 
| 


| virtues: but your memories, perhaps, may fail you, 
and, therefore, I shall now remind you of one or two 
of them. 

‘¢ The first is, she was a good knitter as any in the 
county of Norfolk. When her husband and family 
were in bed and asleep, she would get a cushion, 
clap herself down by the fire, and sit and knit: but, 
beloved, she was no prodigal woman, but a sparing 
woman; for, to spare candles, she would stir up the 
coals with her knitting pins, and by that light she 
would sit and knit, and make as good work as any 
other woman by daylight. Beloved, I have a pair 
of stockings upon my legs, that were knit in the 
same manner, and they are the best stockings that 
ever I wore in my life. 

‘¢ Secondly, she was the best maker of toast in drink, 
that I ever ate in my life; and they were brown 
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toasts, too, for when I used to go in a morning, she 
would ask me to eat a toast, which I was very willing 
to do, because she had such an artificial way of toast- 
ing it, no ways slack, or burning it: besides, she had 


such a pretty way of grating nutmeg and dipping it | 


in the beer, and such a piece of rare cheese, that [ 
must needs say they were the best toasts that ever I 
ate in my life. 

“* Well, beloved, the days are short, and many of 
you have a great way to your habitations, and there 
I hasten to a conclusion. 

“I think I have sufficiently proved this man to 
be a good man, and his wife a good woman; but, 
fearing your memories should fail you, I shal! re- 
peat the particulars, namely, first his love to his 
neighbors ; second, his charity tothe poor; third, his 
favorableness in his tithes; fourth, his goodness to 
his tenants; fifth, his devotion in his prayers, in say- 
ing Amen, amen, amen, to the prayers of Mr. Cole, 
Mr. Gibbs and myself.’’ 

A few remarks, written by an Englishman who 
has traveled over our whole country, as they seem to 
us very correct, may as well be transcribed for the 
benefit of our fair readers. 

‘¢ Foreigners have affirmed that the women of the 
United States were of a superior race to the men, in 
person, style of thought, and expression. I do not 
know if brother Jonathan would be gallant enough 
to smile at a sober compliment paid at his expensefto 
his wife or sister, but it is, I believe, nevertheless 
true. There is a great charm about the females of 
good education; and they are jusily celebrated for 
the solidity of those qualities which render them 
goodgwives and mothers, as well as such as catch the 
attention and command the respect of the stranger. 
Alas! that so many of those fair flowers of the West, 
may be compared to the beautiful ephemera of their 
country, which are born and glitter for a day, dying, 
as it might seem, before their time; sinking to the 
grave, just as life reaches its period of greatest en- 
joyment. The number of lovely girls that gather 


together and crowd the gay winter saloons, or deck | 
the summer fetes, is no less surprising than the pro- | 
portion that die before their prime; whether from | 
the effects of a climate subject to the most sudden | 
extremes, or an inappropriate style of dress, or both | 


combined, it is difficult to determine.’’ 





One of the greatest painters of France was David; 
one of the greatest of her scilptors was also named 
David (D’ Angers). 


Jefferson’s bust now at Washington; and among | 


others he immortalized in marble the bust of Armast 
Carnel, a drummer of the revolutionary armies of 
France. He was a poet, too, and a republican of the 
highest and most vigorous stamp. He died the other 
day, and his funeral was attended by a vast concourse 
of the men of young France—mostly youths, at the 
head of whom, in the funeral procession, marched 
General Cavaignac, while in the cortege could be 
found all the men of the Provisional Government of 
1848. But the greatest object of living interest on 


The latter was the sculptor of | 





this occasion was the old poet, Beranger, now seventy- 
six years of age, who came down from his garret to 
be present at the obsequies of his friend. Crowds of 
| young men gathered about him after the funera}. 
taking off their hats and exclaiming Vive Beranger! 
The old man, with tears rolling down his cheeks. 
embraced the nearest of them, and declared that he 
had thus by proxy taken them all in his arms. | 
was an exciting scene, and the entire funeral cere- 
mony showed that the republicans of France cling ¢. 
one another and help each other to keep alive th: 
sacred fire of another and more sweeping revolution. 
The soil is voleanic under the feet of Louis Napo- 
leon. 


Is not this a sweet little sonnet of Kingsley’s: 


The baby sings not on its mother’s breast, 

Nor nightingales, who nestle side by side— 

Nor I by thine—but only let us part ; 

Then, lips which should but kiss, and so be still, 
As having uttered all, must speak again. 

Q, stunted thought! 0, chill and fetter’d rhyme! 
Yet my great bliss, though still entirely blest, 
Losing its proper home, can find no rest: 

So, like a child who whiles away the time 

With dance and carol, till the eventide, 
Watching its mother homeward through the glen; 
Or nightingale, who, sitting far apart, 

Tells to his listening mate within the nest 

The wonder of his star-entranced heart, 

Till all the waken’d woodlands laugh and thrill— 
Forth all my being bubbles into song, 

And rings aloft, not smooth, yet clear and strong. 


The English poet, Rogers, died lately at the age 
of ninety-six. His long life, in a prominent position, 
kept alive his poetry which, otherwise, would have 
| died long since. The mind of Rogers had few or 

none of those feelings and inspirations which make 
| aman a poet. He was always rich and comfortable— 
smelling sweet savors and eating good things—a 
sleek-headed man and one that slept o’nights. H: 
had a £100,000 note framed as an ornament abov: 
his mantel-piece—the idea is tremendous. But it is 
not poetical; a true poet would not make such 2 
blazon. But what poet, since the beginning of the 
world, ever had an opportunity to do so? The 
'fame of Rogers is an accompaniment to that of the 
| bright wits of his age—he is a parasitical celebrity. 

and will be remembered for their sakes—and this he 
| knew very well. His verse is elegantly feeble—an 
| echo of that poetical school of his day. It is curious 

enough that the most expressive little song of humble 

cottage contentment should come from that London 

banker who had the hundred-thousand-pound note 

over his mantel-piece—‘‘ Mine be a Cot beside 4 
| Hill!’’ Rogers could not live out of London. This 
shows what a cold conventional thing poetic sent 
ment is, in such minds—in most minds, perhaps, ¢x- 
cept the few glowing spirits crowned with the genuine 
crown of ‘‘ Apollo, the Singer, and the Muse skillful 
with the lyre.’” 
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Thomas Moore sang his songs into popularity. In 
his diary he makes this entry : 
“‘ Dined with the Fieldings; sung in the evening 


to him, her, Montgomery and the governess—all | 


four weeping. This is the true tribute to my singing.”’ 

Similar entries occur in his diary, in which all 
who shed tears at his singing invariably found a 
place. So again— 

«Ne one believes how much I am sometimes 
affected in singing; partly from being touched my- 
self, and partly from an anxiety to touch others.”’ 

What will our lady friends say to the following 
extract from the journal of Aaron Leaming, Esq., of 
Cape May, New Jersey ? 

In 1691, Cape May was a new country, and be- 
ginning to settle very fast, seemed to hold out good 
adyantages to the adventurer. I never saw any 
East India tea till 1735. It was at the Presbyterian 
Parsons’, the followers of Whitfield, that brought it 
into use at Cape May, about 1744-5-6; and now it 
impoverisheth the country.”’ 





A correspondent sends us the following suggestive 
and seasonable, if not very poetical lines, which he 
has entitled 

AN OYSTER SUPPER 
“Gently stir and rake the fire, 
Put the oysters on to roast, 
‘Duck Creek planted’ I desire, 
They’re the kind that please me most 
As the odor strikes my nose, 
My appetite much keener grows. 


‘‘Qn the plate now see them lie, 
In the gravy plump and fat! 
Finer ‘ fish’ ne’er met my eye, 
Nor an op’ning rich as that! 
Let me season to the taste, 
With pepper, salt, ete.—haste ! 


‘‘ The cloth upon the table spread 
Now, knife and fork as quickly get, 

With butter fresh and toasted bread, 
I’ll have a feast unread of yet; 

While pony brandy and segars 

Will set me up beyond the stars.” 


In the year 1742, Benjamin Lay, ‘‘ the singular 
Pythagorean, cynical, Christian philosopher,’’ dur- 
ing the time of the &riends’ general meeting, among 
whom he usually worshiped, stood in the market- 
place of Philadelphia, with a large box of his de- 
ceased wife’s china, to bear his testimony against the 
use of tea! There, with a hammer, he began to 
break his ware, piece by piece; but the populace, 
unwilling to lose what might profit them, overset 
him, scrambled for the china, and bore it off whole. 


—_—_ 


Rather strange things have been said at and con- 
cerning the Falls of Niagara. 

“Isn't it nice,” said an unimaginative eastern 
_ to a young lady he met there, ‘“ isn’t it nice, 
Miss ??? 


‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘all is nice, very nice, 


| 
} 











that that active little biped man has done, or is do 
ing !”’ 

Still more striking was another fact. A traveler 
was fully engaged in his deepest cogitations on the 
scene when another accosted him with— 

‘«That is majestic, sir.’’ 

‘¢Thank you, sir,’’ said the traveler, ‘for that 
word ; majestic is exactly the word I wanted.”’ 

‘< Yes,’’ said the other, well pleased with the com- 
pliment, ‘‘ yes, sir, it is the majesticallest and pret- 
tiest thing I ever saw.”’ 

What a falling off was there! 

Here is a singular law, says Alphonse Karr, which 
I have never known to be infringed; among the 
climbing plants, all do not form the spiral by which 
they embrace the tree, or the trellis to which they 
cling in the same manner, 

The convolvulus, which opens its beautiful bells 
of all colors in the morning, a little before day; the 
scarlet-runner, with its brilliant flowers, which 
climbs to the tops of trees; the wistaria, with its 
blue clusters, which covers my house—form their 
spirals from left to right: whilst the honeysuckle, 
my dear honeysuckle, as well as the hop, turn about 
supporting trees from right to left, and that always 
without exception. Never will a honeysuckle or a 
hop twine round a tree by turning from left to right. 
Never will a convolvylus, or a scarlet-runner, or a 
wistaria, climb by making their spirals from right to 
left. 

Other climbing plants have peculiar manners of 


| raising themselves; the vine, the passion-flower, 


which wears the appearance of a cross of St. Louis; 
the clematis, with its little perfumed flowers; the 
sweet pea, with its oderiferous butterflies, attach 
themselves by little elastic gimblets, in the shape of 
corkscrews. 

Ivy ascends straight up, shooting little roots into 
the bark of trees, or into the chinks in walls. 

And in the same manner acts the Bignonia radi- 
cans, except that it only fastens its old wood, and 
lets its branches of the year droop with their clusters 
of long red flowers. 

The jasmine, with its silver stars, supports its new 
shoots upon its old branches. 

So likewise does the woody nightshades, whose 
bunches of violet flowers are succeeded by magnifi- 
cent girandoles of emerald or coral, (I say coral, for 
want of a stone as brilliant as the berries of the 
nightshade,) according to the degree of maturity of 
its fruit. 

The brier and the periwinkle climb by the strength 
of the sap alone, fall back when they attain a certain 
height, immediately take root again by the point 
with which they touch the earth, and spring up again 
with fresh vigor. 


A young lady writes to us :— 


‘‘Our minister preaches and labors to prove, 

*Tis my duty my neighbor to cherish and love; 
In its practice, I hope to improve more and more, 
For young Harry Rutherford liveth nezt door.”’ 
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Noah Wiswell, from whom a lake at Newton, Mass., 
takes its name, was an old man of more than seventy 
at the commencement of the revolutionary war. Af- 
ter the companies of men, including his own sons, 
had gone towards Cambridge, he started on foot, and 
alone, to follow them, on the day of the batile of 
Lexington, saying, ‘‘I wish to see what the boys are 
doing.’? Standing with some Americans, not far 
from the field, three British soldiers came in sight. 
He immediately pointed them out to his companions, 
saying, ‘‘ If you aim at the middle one, you will hit 
one of the three.’? The American did so, and was 
successful ; the other two fled. But the most re- 
markable fact was, that as Wiswell held out his hand 
to point towards the Britons, a ball fired from some 
unknown quarter passed directly through it. He 
cooly bound up the hand with his handkerchief, 
picked up the gun of the fallen regular, and returned 
home with it as a trophy. 


We dearly love a witticism, when it falls from the 
lips of alady. Here is a gem:—A young lady, in 
one of our chief cities, a year or two ago, had accom- 
panied her friend to hear a literary lecture. On 
their return, the gentleman remarked to his ‘“lady- 
love,’’ on the manner in which the lecturer had exe- 
cuted his task, and thought the whole performance 
was rare. ‘‘ You may be quite right,’’ said the lady, 
in reply, ‘‘but for my own part, I thought it was 
well-done.’? Whowas right? The lady, of course. 





Did you, courteous reader, ever know a very emi- 
nent man who did not cultivate most assiduously the 
domestic affections? Sir James Mackintosh describes 
Dr. Brown, a special friend of his, as one of those 
men of genius, who repaid the care of a mother, by 
rocking the cradle of her reposing age. He adds, 
that the doctor ended a life spent in searching for 
truth, and exercising love, by desiring that he might 
be buried in his native parish, with his ‘‘ dear father 
and mother.”’ 





Reading a sermon preached the other day by Mr. 
Ives, a Catholic clergyman, lately Protestant bishop 
of North Carolina, (reader, we are not going to be 
particularly stupid, this paragraph; but if you are 


afraid, pass on to the next,) we observed that he laid’ 


a stress upon oral teaching as practised in the middle 
ages before books were printed or plentiful. He 
contended that the mind at that time gathered 
information more vigorously than it does now. This 
reminds us of certain arguments of old and modern 
authors, who contend that the knowledge of printing 
has deteriorated the mental powers and faculties. 
This sounds odd enough. But the proposition is not 
without some truth. Plato, in one of his works, was, 
apparently, the first who argued in this way—not 
apropos of printing, of course; but of the multiplica- 
tion of manuscripts; and others have argued simi- 
larly—Wolfgang Menzel, the German, among them. 
They contend that the memory is impaired by its 
modern aids, men not caring to exereise it with 
what is in their libraries, and instead of making the 
vigorous efforts, necessary to bring away and retain 





| cold to his hands. 








what is told, letting their minds through their eyes, 
pass, in a facile way, over the printed page. This 
is one of the most interesting questions iy psychology 
—and the more so, that it is connected with the poe. 
try and literature of men in all ages—com paratively 
considered. We don’t know that our essayists 0; 
debating societies ever discussed a more attractiye 
subject. We don’t mean to argue it here; but we 
cannot help thinking that the human mind in the 0} 
classic ages was far more vigorous, though with les: 
light, than at present, in agreat glare. We are con- 
vinced the ancient poets had stronger and more vivid 
inspirations than the present, though they stand in- 
ferior in a certain power of expression. No mind 
hat has no difficulties to exercise itself against, and 
thus grow strong, can be expected to develop all its 
powers. Smooth roads, beaten tracks, aids, guides’ 
facilities—these have the effect of ease and luxury 
upon the muscular system of a man. The intellec- 
tual subtlety of the Greek philosophers was never 
equalled. We have, now-a-days, no Bacon, no 
Shakspeare, no Des Cartes, no Hobbes. We have 
too many books—too much light—too little mind- 
exercise. Shall we burn our books, then, and go 
back to manuscript? Ah, reader, there you have 
us, We are in a fix, and so conclude. 





In the latter part of the eighteenth eentury, there 
were some ruins of an old Roman Catholic chapel, in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia, which were re- 
ported to be haunted. To test the reality of this 
fact, a man went to the road by the premises at mid- 
night, and walking with his hands behind him, was 
suddenly alarmed by the application of something 
Too much terrified to turn and 
examine the cause, he endeavored to raise his cour- 
age by calling on the names of some dogs which he 
well knew, and at last, hitting on the name of one 
which had lost its owner, it came and offered to 
caress him, and the frightened man discovered that 
the supposed ghost which had felt so terribly cold, 
was the dog’s nose. 

The following satire, upon the poet, Rogers, 
by the late Lord Byron, we believe, has never 2p- 
peared in any collection of his works yet published, 
and will therefore, we presume, be a novelty to most, 
if not all of our readers. 

We suppose no evidence of the genuineness of the 
verses need be offered to those acquainted with Lord 
Byron’s style; to those who are not, we can only 
state that for our first knowledge of this poem, 
we are indebted to a lady friend, a connection of 
Lord B.’s, who copied it from Frazer’s Magazine, 
published many years ago, after which time, by the 
poet’s wish, the publication was suppressed, as the 
unkind feelings that for a long time existed between 
these distinguished men had changed to a warm and 
sincere friendship. 

We all know that, during Lord Byron’s sojourn in 
Italy, he frequently used his pen to lash those in 
England who had incurred his displeasure. The 
date of this satire is 1818, at which time Lord Byron 
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resided at Venice. From Tom Moore’s life of the 
poet, and from @ work infinitely more satisfactory 
in its delineations of character—‘‘ Lady Blessington’s | 
Conversations with Lord Byron ’’—satires of the most 
virulent and unjustifiable character were daily thrown 
off by the poet against those supposed at the time to | 
be his foes, but who subsequently became his fastest | 
friends. Nearly all of these ‘ squibs,’’ as he termed 
them, were destroyed either by himself or his literary 
executor. Whether the world has been much the 
loser, the succeeding lines may answer? 





(ues. —Nose and chin would shame a knocker ; 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker ; 
Mouth which marks the envious scorner, 
With a scorpion in each corner, 
Turning its quick tail to sting you 
In the place that most may wring you ; 
Eyes of lead-like hue, and gummy ; 
Carcass pick’d out from some mummy ; 
Bowels (but they were forgotten, 

Save the liver, and that’s rotten ;) 

Skin all sallow, flesh all sodden,— 
Form the devil would frighten God in. 
Is’t a corpse stuck up for show, 
Galvanized at times to go? 

With the Scripture in connexion, 

New proof of resurrection? 

Vampire, ghost, or goul, what is it? | 
I would walk ten miles to miss it. 


Ans.—Many passengers arrest one, 
To demand the same free question. 
Shorter’s my reply and franker,— 
That’s the Bard, the Beau, the Banker 
Yet, if you could bring about, 
Just to turn him inside out, 
Satan’s self would seem less sooty, 
And his present aspect—Beauty. 
Mark that (as he masks the bilious 
Air, so softly supercilious) 
Chasten’d bow, and mock huuility, 
Almost sicken’d to servility ; 
Hear his tone, (which is to talking 
That which creeping is to walking, 
Now on all-fours, now on tiptoe ;) 
Hear the tales he lends his lip to; 
Little hints of heavy scandals; 
Every friend in turn he handles; 
All which women, or which men do, 
Glides forth in an inuendo, 
Cloth’d in odds and ends of humor-- 
Herald of each paltry rumor, 
From divorces down to dresses, 
Women’s frailties, men’s excesses, 
All which life presents of evil 
Make for him a constant revel. 
You’re his foe—for that he fears you, 
And in absence blasis and sears you: 
You're his friend—for that he hates you: 
First caresses, and then baits you— 
Darting on the opportunity 
When to do it with impunity : 
You are neither—then he’ll flatter, 








Till he finds some trait for satire ; 
Hunts your weak point out, then shows it 
Where it injures to disclose it, 

In the mode that’s most invidious, 
Adding every trait that’s hideous— 
From the bile, whose blackening river 
Rushes through his Stygian liver. 


Then he thinks himself a. lover— 
Why ? I really can’t discover, 

In his mind, age, face or figure; 
Viper broth might give him vigor,— 
Let him keep the cauldron steady, 
He the venom has already. 

For his faults—he haz but oze,— 
*Tis but envy, when all’s done. 

He but pays the pain he suffers, 
Clipping, like a pair of snuffers, 
Lights which ought to burn the brighter 
For this temporary blighter. 

He’s the cancer of his species, 

And will eat himself to pieces, 
Plague personified, and famine,— 
Devil, whose sole delight is damning. 


For his merits, would you know ’em? 
Once he wrote a pretty Poem. 


There is a class of bitter litile critics in England, 


_ who, taking advantage of their ambush, make it a 


point to annoy, in a variety of little ways, those 
whom they would not seem to disparage openly. 


| One of their modes of aggression is to mis-spell an 
' author’s name or that of his work—to let the afore- 


said author think he and his name are not so well 


| known as he thinks, since his identity has not been 
' able to prevent the mistake of the compositor and the 


oversight of the reviser. Sometime ago, when Hon. 


| Horace Grecley’s book was reviewed in London, they 


printed his name Grudy; and though this made a 


great many laugh, it was not the less a meanness; 
for, in almost all such cases, the critic who writes 


the name, or revises his matter, purposely lets the 


mistake stand. Such things are among the rogueries 


and cowardices of criticism, and tend to bring litera- 
ture, in a certain degree, into contempt. It is fair 
and manly to come out against what a man thinks 
balderdash, and laugh at the writer of it; but that 
sly trick of mis-spelling names and things, is very 


| disreputable, and we hope it never will become a 


fashion on this side of the water. But we think we 
perceive furtive commencements of the same; and 
also think they are very unsuitable to the outspoken 
ways of our democracy. 


Will you, courteous lady, just read this to the gen- 
tleman just now sitting by your side? 

Joshua Sylvester, a Puritanical writer in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, wrote a poem against tobaeco, 


| the title of which was, ‘‘ Tobacco battered, and the 


pipes shattered about their ears that idly idolize so 
loathsome a vanity, by a volley of holy shot thun- 
dered from Mount Helicon.”’ 
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We once saw in London a lady of the most extraor- 
dinary decision of character of which we ever heard. 
She was the daughter of a clergyman, small and 
feeble in appearance, and judging of her as an entire 
stranger, we should have supposed her to be very 
timid. She went to the late Sir Astley Cooper, sur- 


One of our correspondents makes an inquiry, 
which some of our readers, possibly, can answer. 
He says, there was a large volume published many 
years ago, which has sold, and still sells, by hun- 
dreds of thousands, in this country and in Burope, 
entitled ‘‘ The Life of Christ, by Joan Frexr- 





geon to George the Third, with disease in her breast. 
He examined it, and wished to see her again before 
he pronounced his decision in the case. She went a 
second time, and unattended by any friend. After 


‘due examination, Sir Astley told her it was confirmed 


cancer, and could only be cured by the removal of 
her breast. She at once decided on the operation, 
and he began to give her some directions as to the 
preparation to be made for it; but she stopped him 


requisite? Could you not perform the operation 
now? Why should I spend a week or two in agita- 
tion as to the evil to come?’’ He was astonished, 
but after a few moments replied, that if she wished 
it, he would of course accede to her request. He 
called one or two ladies to attend her, and with his 
assistants, soon removed the part; she then insisted 
on being instantly carried home; a coach was pro- 
vided, and she was met at the door by her mother, 
into whose arms she fell, bursting into tears. The 
mother, apprehensive that her feelings had been ex- 
cited by the surgeon’s statement as to the disease, 
began to utter soothing words, but ‘‘ poor Lizzy’’ re- 
plied, ‘‘Dear mother, carry me to bed, do not be 
alarmed, the breast is removed, I am weak but hap- 
py-’? She lived several years afterwards, but alas 
the disease ultimately returned, and laid her in the 
crave. 

An old clergyman, whose life we have been just 
reading, gives an account of a journey he took in 
Virginia, sixty years ago, from which we will give 
an extract for the benefit of our readers, who, by the 
aid of our fashion plates, know better now. He is 
speaking of the neighborhood of the Blue Ridge, and 
says, ‘‘ Having little intercourse with the rest of the 
world, they cut their dresses after the exact pattern 
which their grandmothers brought with them. Mr. 
Pilson had been with his wagon to Petersburgh, and 
had brought his daughter a beautiful piece of change- 
able silk. This she made up after the fashion afore- 
said, with cuffs upon cuffs, reaching almost to the 
ground, a stomacher broad at the top and tapering 
down to a point, with ribbons crossing each other 
very elaborately.’’ 





How curious is, very often, the origin of a name! 
In 1713, there were a few squatters’ cabins, in a 
locality bearing the Indian name of Roxiticus, in 
Morris county, New Jersey. A wild crew of mis- 
chievous fellows lived there, who were almost inces- 
santly engaged in mischief; this fact was told to a 
Mr: Byram, who had just gone to settle in the neigh- 
borhood, and his reply was, ‘‘I°// mend ’em.”” He 
literally. carried out his declaration, and the name 
Mendham was given to the town, which name it still 
bears. 


_if not, who was the real author of this popular book? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Something that would very much resemble that gen- 


| prenticed to a carpenter, and the judge, respecting a 
short with the inquiries, ‘‘ But, Sir Astley, is all this | 


_beauty. They are more delicate than any or molu 
| clock, or any lady’s watch, made for pleasure sake, 

































































woop, D. D.’”?, Who was this Dr. Fleetwood, where 
did he live, labor, and die? Was there such a man; 


Some years ago, in a court in the neighborhood 
of Trenton, New Jersey, a dispute arose between 
Thomas P, Johnson, an eminent teacher, and atfter- 
wards a barrister, but who had formerly been ap- 


point of law, and the latter remarked, in a taunting 
manner, ‘‘ I am not to be taught law by a carpenter.” 
Johnson replied, ‘‘ May it please your honors, the 
gentleman has been pleased to allude to my having 
been a carpenter: true, I was a carpenter,—I am 
proud of it,—so was the reputed father of our Lord 
and Saviour,*Jesus Christ;—and I could yet, give 
me a block of wood, a mallet, and a chisel, hew out 


tleman’s head ; true, I could not put in brains, but 
it would have more mazers.’’ 


The creeping things we scorn are miracles of 


no bigger than a dime. 

Let me put a spider into any lady’s hand. She is 
aghast—she shrieks. The nasty ugly thing! Ma- 
dam, the spider is perhaps shocked at your Brussels 
laces; and although you may be the most exquisite 
miniature painter living, the spider has a right to 
laugh at your coarse daubs as she runs over them. 
Just show her your crotchet-work when you shrick 
at her. ‘‘ Have you spent half your days,’’ the spi- 
der, if she be spiteful, may remark, ‘‘ have you spent 
half your days upon these clumsy anti-macassers and 
these ottoman covers? My dear lady, is that your 
web? If I. were big enough, I might with reason 
drop you, and cry at-you. Let me spend aday with 
you and bring my work. I have four little bags of 
thread, such little bags! In every bag there are 
more than a thousand holes, such tiny, tiny holes! 
Out of each hole thread runs, and all the threads 
I spin together as they run; and when they are al! 
spun, they make but one thread of the web I weave. 
I have a member of my family, who is herself no 
bigger than a grain of sand. Imagine what a slen- 
der web she makes; and of that, too, each thread is 
made of four or five thousand threads that have 
passed out of her four bags through four or five thou- 
sand little holes. Would you drop her too, crying 
out about your delicacy? A pretty thing, indeed, 
for you to plume yourselves on delicacy, and scream 
at us.’? Having made this speech, suppose that the 
indignant creature, fastening a rope round one of the 
rough points on the lady’s hand, lets herself down 
lightly to the floor. Coming down stairs is noisy, 
clumsy work, compared with such locomotion. 
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An English traveler in this country has written 
some very sensible sentences on American equality, 
which we think are worth extracting. He says, 
‘‘ Equality of political rights there may be, in other 
respects there can be none. Outward distinctions 
of rank may be done away with; the words ‘cring- 
ing,’ ‘yeneration,’ ‘submission,’ ‘condescension,’ 
and such like, with all the nouns, verbs, and adverbs 
thereunto belonging, may be blotted from the trans- 
atlantic dictionary, but distinctions of rank there 
must be, and Such will be felt as long as the world 
exisis—arising from education, breeding, wealth, 
and talent, and must we not say gentle blood? I do 
not know how far they will allow that an honorable 
ancestry can be a cause of honor, but of this I am 
sure, that even in America, a greater degree of dis- 
honor, and of public contempt, will descend upon 
the descendant of Washington or Hamilton, who 
should turn public defaulter, or private scoundrel, 
than on the son of Tom, Jack, or Harry.’’ 


We always thought, till lately, that when we read 
of Cheshire cheese, we were reading of cheese made 
in the county of that name, in England, but we sus- 
pect we have been very often mistaken. We find 
there is a Cheshire in Massachusetts, and that it is 
famous for its cheese, which is very highly, and we 
doubt not, deservedly celebrated. These cheeses, it 
seems, were first brought into very prominent notice 
by the presentation of one, weighing about fourteen 
hundred and fifty pounds, to President Jefferson, 
Jan. 1,1802. On an appointed day, the dairywo- 
men sent their curds to one place. The quantity 
sent proved to be too great to be pressed even in 
a cider-mill press, so that besides ‘the monster,”’ 
three smaller ones were made, of seventy pounds 
weight each. Mr. Jefferson sent back a good large 
slice of the great cheese to satisfy the inhabitants of 
its excellent quality. He also sent slices of it to 
the governors of the several states. 

The celebrated Beau Brummell used to relate the 
following aneedote of his tailor :— 

“That fellow, Weston, is an inimitable fellow—a 
little detective, perhaps, in his ‘linings,’ but irre- 
proachable for principle and button-holes. He came 
to London, sir, without a shilling; and he counts 
more realized thousands than our fat friend does 
‘frogs’ on his Brandenberg. He is not only rich, 
but brave; not only brave, but courteous; not only 
courteous, but candid. The other day, he was 
coming up from some place on the coast, by that 
thing, tee—the—stage-coach. There were two wo- 
men in the coach, two decidedly pretty women, and 
%: over-dressed fellow, who was, of course, an ass ; 
and who was so over-civil to the prettier of the two, 
that the persecuted creature appealed to the quiet 
little Weston for protection. Weston, sir, talked to 
the fellow with an aplomb that would have done 
honor to either of my friends, the Lord Primate or 
‘he Lord Chaneellor. The brute—not the tailor, but 
‘he ‘gentleman ’—was deaf to remonstrance and ruder 
than ever, Thereupon, Weston stopped the coach, 





dragged the astonished fellow out, explained to the 
outside passengers the state of the case, and found 
his challenge to fight received with acclamations by 
everybody but his opponent. He compelled his un- 
willing adversary, however, to stand upon the defen- 
sive, and a most terrible thrashing he gave him. 
But his coup de grace, sir, was the most finished 
thing I ever heard of. Weston, sir, picked him up 
from the grcund, held him at arm’s length, and in a 
cruel, loud voice, exclaimed to him, ‘Now, sir, it 
may be a pleasure to you and to your friends, to 
know that you have not only been well licked, but 
you have been licked by a tailor!’ ”’ 


—_—_— 


A correspondent of the Petersburg Express, com 
municates to that paper the following series of inci- 
dents, which, if true, are certainly very singular :— 

‘* Washington was accustomed to wear on his watch 
two seals, one gold and the other silver, upon one of 
them the letters ‘G@. W.’ were engraved, or rather 
cut. The seals he wore as early as 1754, and they 
were about his person the terrible day of Braddock’s 
defeat; on that day he lost the silver seal; the gold 
one remained with the general until the day of his 
death, and was then given by him to his nephew, a 
gentleman of Virginia, who carefully preserved it 
until about seventeen years ago, when, riding over 
his farm, he dropped it. The other day, the gold 
seal, lost seventeen years ago, was ‘ploughed up,’ 
recognized from the letters ‘G@. W.’ on it, and re- 
stored to the son of the gentleman to whom Wash- 
ington had presented it. At almost the same time 
the silver seal lost in 1754—just one hundred years 
ago—was ploughed up on the site in which Braddock 
was defeated, and in like manner recognized from 
the letters ‘G. W.’”’ 


Twenty years ago, in England, every new-born 
infant was announced as born of ‘‘ the dady of -—— 
—.”’ At that time, one or two persons began to 
see that this mode of proclamation neither said nor 
implied anything about the wedding-ring; and the 
example they set was gradually followed. Now, 
almost every mother who has not a title of rank, is 


“the wife of —— ——,’’ or ‘‘Mrs. ————.”? But 
still, once in a while, a ‘‘/ady of ——’’ makes her 
appearance. When the change was exciting diseus- 


sion, the following anecdote was very effective, 
which, being good enough to be true, of course, was 
true. 

A lady presented herself at some place which was 
not open except by tickets, in some cathedral town. 
To the demur of the door-keeper, she said, “Do you 
know that I am the bishop’s lady’?’’ To which the 
door-keeper answered, ‘‘ Madam, if you had been 
the bishop’s wife, I could not have admitted you 
without a ticket.”’ 

Better the feet slip than the tongue. 

Better a bare foot than none. 

Who is so deaf as he that will not hear? 

Mend your clothes, and you may hold this year. 
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From a collection of curious English epitaphs, we 
select the following :— 
‘From a gravestone in the church-yard of Great 
Holford, are these lines— 
‘¢ ¢ Here old John Randal lies, 
Who, counting from his tale, 
: Lived threescore years and ten— 
Such vertue was in ale. 
Ale was his meat, 
Ale was his drink, 
Ale did his heart revive, 


ul And if he could have drunk his ale, 
A He still had been alive. 
ja He died January 5, 
ih. 1699. 
vig ‘*This epitaph was ordered to be put here by 


Major Thomas Keyts, of this place, a younger son of 
a. the Keyts of Ebrington, who was a person well known 
for his good humour and hospitality, and was well 
beloved in his country.’ ”’ 
Pol ‘The following is inscribed on the stone covering 
red Tim Bobbin’s grave, in the parish church-yard at 
Rochdale, Lancashire— 
‘¢ « Here lies John, and with him Mary, 
Cheek by jowl, and never vary ; 
No wonder they so well agree, 
Tim wants no punch, and Moll no tea.’ ”’ 
‘‘Epitaph in St. Edmund’s churchyard, Salis- 
bury— 
‘¢¢ Innocence embellishes, divinely compleat; 
The pre-existing co-essence, now sublimely great. 
He can surpassingly immortalise thy theme, 
And perforate thy soul, celestial supreme. 
When gracious refulgence bids the grave resign, 
The Creator’s protection be thine— 
So shall each perspiring ether joyfully arise, 
Transcendantly good and supereminently wise.’ ”’ 
‘‘ From a graveyard in Essex—- 
‘¢ ¢ Here lies the man Richard, 
pa And Mary his wife; 
1A Their surname was Pritchard, 
pus) They lived without strife ; 
And the reason was plain— 
They abounded in riches, 
They had no care, or pain, 
And his wife wore the breeches.’ ”’ 
‘*In Thetford churchyard— 
‘¢« My grandfather was buried here, 
My Cousin Jane, and two uncles dear; 
My father perished with a mortification in his thighs; 
My sister dropped dead in the Minories. 
But the reason why I am here, according to my 
thinking, 
Is owing to my good living and hard drinking; 
Therefore, good Christians, if you’d wish to live long, 
Beware of drinking brandy, gin, or anything strong.’ ”’ 





A florist of much experience gives the following 
receipt for preserving bouquets for an indefinite 
period, which may be useful to our lady readers :— 

‘*When you receive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly 
with fresh water. Then put it into a vessel contain- 








ing some soap-suds; this will nutrify the roots, an) 
keep the flowers bright as new. Take the bouquet 
out of the suds every morning, and lay it sideways 
(the sock entering first) into clean water, keep it 
there a minute or two, then take it out, and sprinkle 
the flowers lightly by the hand with water. Re- 
place it in the soap-suds, and it will bloom as fresh 
as when first gathered. The soap-suds need chang- 
ing every three or four days. By observing these 
rules, a bouquet can be kept bright and beautiful for 
at least a month, and will last still longer in @ very 
passable state; but attention to the fair but frail 
creatures, as directed above, must be strictly ob- 
served, or all will perish.’’ 

** We are told,’”’ says the London correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Times, “that the beautiful Lady 
Ellenborough, the divorced wife of the former Gover- 
nor-General of India, has came to an untimely death. 
in the harem of an Arab chief—stabbed by some jea- 
lous rival. Here isa subject foraromance. Beauti- 
ful, lovely Miss Digby, the daughter of an English 
admiral, and an English peeress; brought up in 
the retirement of a country town; rich, beloved, 
admired in her own circle, but ignorant of all 
the excitements and temptations that wait on rank 
and beauty in the gay world. Chance brings her 
cousin, Lord Ellenborough, into her socicty—they 
are married. The beautiful bride, with her fair 
flowing ringlets, her blue eyes, her innocent face, 
her guileless manners, is the rage in London. At- 
other year, and she is the victim of the Austrian 
ambassador, Prince Schwartzenburgh. Divorced, 
disgraced at nineteen, it is impossible to trace her 
erratic career, till at length we behold her the 
favorite of that Ludwig of Bavaria, of Lola Montez 
notoriety. Then again, lawless in her conduct, 
wild and extravagant in all her ways, we lose sight 
of her, till now, we hear of her in Arabia, closing her 
career in misery and blood. Pity for herself, and 
those who loved her, that she had not died sooner.”’ 





The first cotton spun by machinery in this count'y, 
was at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, December, 1790, 
by Samuel Slater, an English emigrant, who may be 
properly called the parent of the American cotton 
manufacture. Asan evidence of the vast improve- 
ment in the culture and manufacture of this article, 
it is said, that at that period good cotton cloth was 
fifty cents a yard. 





We have not a reader who will not be glad again 
to read Bernard Barton’s lines on Penn’s Treay 
with the Indians :— 


‘‘The only treaty formed in Christian love, 
Without a single oath; and by that token, 
Recorded and approved in Heaven above, 
And in a world of sin and strife wzbroken.” 
‘One word more, and I have done.’? How We 
dread to hear this sentence from the lips of a speaker 
at public meetings. It is always a sure indication 
that he is bracing up for a fresh start. 





Silonthly 


UNITED STATES. 

As we begin to write our customary Monthly Suin- 
mary, Congress is still in the throes of parturition and 
laboring to the birth—a Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is yet to be born. The agitated men-mid- 
wives of the capital talk, and try, and run about, while 
‘he chief doctor sends messages and saddens at the long 
delay. There have been over a hundred ballotings 
and several candidates—to change the figure—divide 
the suffrages of the house—-Banks, Fuller, Richard- 
son, Pennington, Scattering and others. Scattering 
seems the most pertinacious of all, though always 
coming out at a very low figure. Banks and 
Richardson are mostly in men’s mouths; but Seat- 
tering, we are informed by those well posted up at 
Washington, has no chance of the speakership. 
President Pierce, like a great war ship, fired two 
shots across the bows of the Congress, to bring mat- 
tersto. The first was his Message, par eminence; 
the other his message on Kanzas. In the former he 
especially alluded to the war-cloud which will burst 
upon us, some day—the Central American question, 
left at sixes and sevens by the great wiseacres— 
Clayton and Bulwer. They made a treaty which 
will not hold water—resembling in this our other 
great treaty with the Ziogoon of Japan. In the 
latter message, he showed that the legislative acts of 
the Kanzas Assembly were not invalidated by a 
change of the place of session, and that the complica- 
tions and confusions that have arisen were due to the 
question of ‘*‘ Pawnee City or Shawnee Mission.’’ 


Strange that such difference should be, 
’Twixt this Pawneé and that Shawnee ! 


The President condemned the proceedings of the 
convention as only a sectional affair, and expressed 
his determination to put down, with a strong hand, 
the disturbers of the peace of Kanzas and the Union, 
The departments have published their reports. The 
Secretary of the Interior states that the business of 
‘he land office has increased so much, it is difficult 
‘o meet the urgent demands of the population for 
land. Surveys have been largely made and extended 
to the newly organized territories; and the quantity 
of land in the market, for the coming year, will be 
very large. Near sixteen million acres of land were 
sold during last year—the proceeds being near eleven 
and a half millions of dollars—-exhibiting an increase 
of above eight and a half millions of acres over the 
previous year. The Secretary recommends the exact 
establishment of the boundary between these states 
and the British colony in the North-west. He states 
8 department holds stock for the Indian tribes 
‘mounting to over two millions of dollars, and trans- 
mits the yearly interest to the treasury without ex- 
Pense. The Secretary of War urges the increased 
Pay of officers and soldiers, recommends coast de- 





Summary. 


fences, especially, on Ship Island, to defend the 
|approaches to New Orleans. He also recommends 
the making of the Great Pacific Railroad, without, 
however, suggesting a government aid. The Seere- 
tary of the Navy advises the building of additional 
sloops of war, and approves of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem of the Navy. He recommends an increase of the 
Marine Corps and an addition of 10,000 men to the 
Navy, and sustains the general action of the Naval 
eliring Board. Mr. Dobbin strongly advises the 
formation of a powerful Navy, and says the country 
is not so well able to meet her enemics at the sea- 
gate as she was in the war of 1812. Since that time 
we have ¢wo vast seaboards to defend, and the com- 
merce to be protected on all the seas of the world has 
been greatly increased. He says a condition of 
weakness would but invite the European despots to 
interfere with us, and extend their protecting con- 
federacies to the seas and shores over which we 
In the Post Office 
Department the Postmaster suggests that the frank- 
ing privilege be restricted to public documents and 
letters on business merely—also the charge of full 
rates on newspapers instead of half rates when paid 
quarterly in advance. 


should have paramount control. 


He recommends compulsory 
prepayments by stamps of postage on books, pam- 
phiets, circulars and all other transient matters. 
He again urges the six months’ notice to the Collins 
steamers, to discontinue the extra yoted them in 
1852. The Postmaster thinks that the department 
cannot go on to support itself from its own revenues. 
For some years it must depend on annual appro- 
priations from the treasury. ‘The Treasury Report 
states that the balance in the treasury on Ist July, 
1854, was over twenty millions; and the actual 
receipts for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1855, 
were over sixty-five millions of dollars. Mr. Guthrie 
recommends a reduction in the tariff. He proposes 
that all the lists in the tariff of 1846 be reduced to 
three, viz.: a free list; one paying from fifteen to 
twenty per cent., and one paying from twenty-five 
to thirty per cent., and that all articles used in our 
manufactures be admitted free. Government officers 
in the port of New York have been watching the de- 
partures of the Northern Light and other vessels for 
Central America, to prevent any armed emigration 
in that direction, and Col, Parker French, sent to 
Washington by Rivas and Walker from Nicaragua, 
has requested Mr. Marcy not to consider his ereden- 
tials as laid before the Washington administration at 
present. The Colonel withdrew his advances. The 
French consular authorities of San Juan have sent a 
bill of damages to Congress, asking remuneration for 
losses incurred by the bombardment. California 
still continues her shipments of treasure—the most 
splendid and wonderful freightage recorded in the 
annals of the world—marking an era which future 
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historians will distinguish as having revolutionized 
the principles and character of commerce all over 
the globe. On the 2d of January a shock of ecarth- 
quake was heard at San Francisco, and new rich 
diggings were discovered on the American River. 
Latest news from Oregon is warlike, and it is the 
opinion of those residing there that two years must 
elapse before the Indians can be tamed. On the 7th 
of December last, Lieut. Colonel Kelly’s command, 
marching between Touchet River and Whitman 
Valley, were attacked near Walla-Walla by a force 
of between three hundred and four hundred Indians. 
A running fight was kept up all day and suspended 
at night. Next morning it was renewed with fury— 
the Indians using their rifies with great skill and 
courage—near six hundred of them being on the 
ground on the second day. The Colonel regrets the 
loss of a great many brave men, and thinks less than 
fifty men could not have been killed on the side of 
the enemy. In the first day’s battle was killed 
Pe-peu-mox-moz, chief of the Walla-Wallas, who, 
being a prisoner with the Americans along with three 
or tour of his men, made a desperate effort to escape 
in the confusion, but was shot down. On the close 
of the second fight, the Colonel sent off his dispatch 
demanding succor, and anticipating a renewal of the 
battle on the morrow, General Wool and his staff 
were at Fort Vancouver. 

In Florida the war is actively carried on against 
the Indians. All the families on the south side of 
Peas Creek have been gathered into Fort Meade, 
Fort Hartsuff, Fort Green and Fort Hooker, each of 
which, containing from 16 to 30 men, is a base of 
military operations against the Indian people of the 
celebrated Billy Bowlegs. Removal or extermina- 
tion is as certain for them as that grass grows or 
water runs, says one writing from the scene of 
struggle. 

NEIGHBORING STATES. 

Another dissolving view in Mezico. Alvarez, 
lately at the head of affairs, had departed from the 
cene with his prztos, and Comonfort has taken his 
place. Next month, perhaps, the latter will have 
also vanished to make room for some other fleeting 
shade of government. Comonfort’s cabinet hangs 
precariously together, but the number of vacillating 
and contradictory decrees issued by them show that 
their dissolution can be no very distant event. De- 
gollada and Uraga are in armed opposition to Co 
monfort, and General Blancarte has been deprived 
of his command in Lower California. Mexico was 
all at sea—after the usual old style. The municipal 
government of the capital had been changed since 
the departure of Alvarez. Escalante, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of California, has been arrested as a suspicious 
subject; and Senors Pacheco, Lirez, Tameriz Lopez 
de Santa Anna and Colonel Duminguez had been 
imprisoned in Vera Cruz. People were speculating 
on another governmental chance—the rising of Ce- 
ballos, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, to the 
presidency. Meantime the fillibusters had begun to 
move upon the distracted republic—as vultures and 





other birds of prey move towards what promises any 
thing in the shape of carnage. We have sonfused 
reports of expeditions proceeding from California 
under the respective commands of Zerman, said to }e 
a Corsican, and Colonels Dennison and Frank Lemon, 
Anglo-Saxons. Latest accounts from Mexico say 
that Haro y Tamariz had excited an insurreetio, 
against the government; but that his attempt was 
defeated, for the present. These expeditions are 
jumbled together in such a way that they seem to 
have had some connection in the attempt to found an 
independent republic in Lower California. Zerman 
landing at Cape San Lucas, proceeded to La Paz 
and summoned it to surrender. But General Blan- 


| curte, (this occurred before his recall,) at the head of 


some Mexican troops, assailed the invader and put 
him tothe route. It is stated that these fillibus‘ering 
people were, in the first instance, invited by Alvarez, 
who, after he had become president, had, of course, 
no business of them. 

President Pierce hesitates to recognize the new 
government of Nicaragua, but the latter can wait 
quietly, secing it does not stand in any pressing necd 
of the recognition. The government of Rivas isa 
great fact, supported by a thousand American rifles. 
General Walker, the commander of the forces of the 
republic, has that armament at his disposal and it 
is increasing every day. With 2,000 Americans, he 
may conquer the whole Isthmus, if he had a mind. 
The governments of San Salvador and Honduras 
have sent people to recognize and salute the new 
government; and Granada is rapidly assuming the 
appearance of an American town. The Wicara- 
guense publishes an interesting paper from the 
Minister of Hacienda, respecting the gold veins of 
the country and other mineral resources. Genera! 
Walker will shortly be in a position to exercise 4 
certain influence in Honduras. Cabano, former 
president of that state, was driven out by General 
Guardiola, and in his exile came to an understanding 
with Walker. He is now entering Honduras to 
assert his right, supported by a strong detachment 
of Americans, and it is anticipated that he will once 
more be at the head of affairs in Honduras. Itis 
not impossible that the interference of armed Ameri- 
cans may help to establish a democratic and liberal 
policy in all Central America. Col. Kinney, mear- 
while, is industriously building up his own form o! 
civilization in the coast districts of Nicaragua. 
The revolution that never recedes has seized that 
republic at both ends. 

A rumor runs at this moment that a combined Ex- 
glish and French ficet is proceeding to eruise off the 
bay of San Juan. At the same time the question of 
Mr. Crampton’s dismissal is agitated in this country 
and in England, and the journalism of the lattt 
country denounces the hostile spirit of these states. 
Along with all this, @eneral Cass has given notice 
he will discuss the subject in the Senate; and the 
decision of Congress in the matter must naturally 
and inevitably tend to show that Great Britain will 
abide by no agreement which would loosen her gt@*P 
upon the Isthmus, at those places where her Sag 
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now flies—as at the Bay of Islands—and where she 
has the shadow of an old claim to assert, as at the 
the Mosquito Coast. 

Accounts have reached the States relating the 
overthrow of the Emperor Faustin the First, in his 
attempt to subjugate the Dominicans who share the 
island with him. On the 8th December, he published 
a proclamation declaring his intention to absorb the 
Dominican republic, and then began his march with 
a foree of 30,000 men by the frontiers. There his 
army was met by the soldiers of Santa Ana. A 
fight, of an indistinet scurrying nature followed, and 
ina few days the emperor had reached Cape Hay- 
tien, with only a thousand followers. His army 
melted away from him, and ran home. His southern 
regiment refused to obey him, and it is believed his 
days of power are numbered, and that he must de- 
scend into private life. This will be a very bad 
omen for the European emperor, third of his name. 





THE OLD WORLD. 

Europe is preparing, with renewed activity, for 
the campaigns of 1855. France and England desire 
to be rid of the war burdens; but while they talk 
of peace the Czar makes ready for batile. Towards 
the close of December, Nesselrode the Russian Minis- 
ter, and Prince Esterhazy the Austrian Minister, 
held conferences in the City of St. Petersburgh. The 
latter bore the proposals of the Western alliance, viz: 
that Russia should abolish its Protectorate over the 
Danubian Provinces, and surrender a part of Bessa- 
rabia to rectify the frontier on the side of Turkey ; 
the free navigation of the Danube, and its mouths ; 
the neutralization of the Black Sea by closing it 
against war-ships, and opening it to the trading na- 
vies of the world; and a security for the religious 
und political rights of the rayahs. These conditions 
Russia would not accept, even if St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow were in flames. Indeed, just before the ar- 
rival of Esterhaay at St. Petersburgh, Nesselrode 
sent a circular to the representatives of Russia to say 
that if the Allies wished for the neutralization of the 
Black Sea, they would instantly take their war-ships 
out of it, and leave the Czar and the Sultan to ma- 
nage their little differences, uncontrolled! This 
proposition has enraged the journalists of England 
unspeakably, but not those of France. The latter 
have rio voieein the matter—the emperor, Napoleon 
pronouncing for them all. A pamphlet expressing 
his ideas, and in all likelihood written by himself, 
appeared lately in Paris, reeommending a Congress 
of Sovereigns to settle everything in the fine old 
fashion of the Holy Alliance—leaving, of course, the 
editors of newspapers out of the game. This also threw 
ei British journalists into a fit of splenetic dissent. 
They will have none of their king-congresses ; and 
‘s the pamphlet spoke respectfully of the Czar, and 
‘trongly advised a peaceful settlement, they declare 
for decided measures, and a fight to the bitter end. 

Meantime, the Russian feeling responds to that of 
the English editors, and the war preparations are 
extensively made. Four complete Russian armies 
are concentrated between Finland and Riga. Cron- 
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stadt is defended by the strongest masonry, and the 


most powerful artillery in Europe, and will resist 
more vigorously than even Sebastopol. The king of 
Sweden has concluded a treaty with the allies, by 
which he engages himself not to assist or hold com- 
munication with the Czar, while it is understood that 
Sweden is to receive the protection of France and 
England, against any angry retaliation of Russia. The 
fall of Kars has made the Sultan tremble for Asia 
Minor, while the taking of Herat by the Shah of Per- 
sia—a potentate on friendly terms with the Czar— 
makes England tremble for her possessions in North- 
ern India. Herat is a grand centre of commerce 
beiween Persia and India—lying on the confines of 
Affyhanistan—and as such regarded as one of the 
most important places in the East. It has been held 
by its own independent Khan, whose territories ap- 
proach those of Cabul. The Czars have repeatedly 
induced the Persians to assail the fortress, and have 
been most active since the beginning of this war, in 
urging the Shah to take advantage of England’s per- 
plexity, and occupy Herat. The Czar has addressed, 
through Prince Bebutoff, a spirited proclamation to 
the nobles and people of Georgia, and the other 
Transcaucasian provinces, appealing to the Greek 
orthodoxy of Russia against the pollutions of the 
Mohammedans and the heretical assaults of the 
Western powers. The whole population is called to 
‘* Arm, every one of you’’—is the stern com- 
mand, in the name of God, St. Andrew, and every 
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his disposal to make the Sultan tremble for the 
Asiatic side of his house, and draw off from the 
Crimea and the Baltic forces of the allies. 
Meanwhile the necessities of this great war are urg- 
ing the Czar to the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs. A hundred years of peace would not have 
done anything to raise that population in the social 
scale. Two years of war demonstrate the value of 
men who can wield arms; and in the name of can- 
nons, bombs and blunderbuses, Alexander is moved 
to the recognition of his people’s rights. War is full 
of hope and dignity for those degraded millions who 
in the days of peace were the mere rubbish of crea- 
tion. 

In France, the Emperor Napoleon, who, as well as 
those serfs, has so largely benefited by the war, had 
called together a Council of British and French 
generals, and sitting at the head of it, diseussed the 
condition of Europe, and ihe chances of the coming 
campaigns. The Duke of Cambridge, with Generals 
Jones and Airey, and Admirals Dundas and Lyons, 


the 


_were the English portion of the military conclave. 
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In less than three years, Napoleon has raised him- 
self from a condition of comparative insignificance 
to be a sort of dictator in Europe. In the beginning 
of this year, he presided at one of the most impres- 
sive fetes witnessed in Paris for a long time; it was 
the reception of the maimed and wounded veterans 
of the Crimean war, whose regiments he had ordered 
home. It was just the kind of spectacle to touch the 


» feelings of the Parisians. 











Review of New Books. 





Poems. By Erastus W. Ellsworth. Hartford: 
F. A. Brown. 1855. 


Tus handsome, but unostentatious little volume, 
garners up the occasional productions of a mind both | 
original and fertile. The author, though yet young, | 
has already taken a recognized place among Ameri- | 
can poets. His strains have a life and freshness oc- 
easionally ‘‘ wild above rule or art,’’ but always 
breathing a devout worship of nature, and a noble | 


reverence of humanity, with a genuine sympathy for 
all its varied conditions. 

Mr. Ellsworth writes with a freedom and facility, 
which sometimes tempt him to negligence and over- 
flowing fulness. But even the hastiest of his effu- 
sions have a richness and a glow which bespeak the 


genuine poctic wealth of their source. Most of his | 
pieces are evidently composed, riot in the mere youth- | 
fal impulse in which ungovernable emotion “ wreaks | 
itself on expression,’’ betraying the secret of an in- 


ward weakness, rather than evincing nalive force. 
His compositions have a mora! aim and a definite 
purpose. Even those which seem to b> the offspring 
of “hours of idleness,’’? have nothing of the languor 
of indolence about them. They are the relaxations 
of a manly and energetic spirit, in whose very sport 
there is yet the fire of poetic life. 

One marked characteristic of the pieces which com- 
pose the volume before us, is the wide range and 
rich variety of their subjects, indica‘ing a happy 
versatility, as a prominent trait in the genius of the 
writer. Tle offers his reader, at one time, a draught 
of genuine hippocrene, sparkling with the life which 
yet bubbles up from the ancient mythic fount, where 
the new worshiper of every age still finds fresh 
forms of ethereal grace and beauty to adore. At 
another, he traces the dim records of American an- 
tiquity on the ‘‘ Mexique shore,”’ spared by ‘‘Time’s 
effacing finger,’’ to puzzle and perplex the inquirer 
of the present era. One of the author’s happiest 
efforts is of this class. We refer to the piece entitled 


TULOOM. 


On the coast of Yucatan— 

As untenanted of man, 

As a castle under ban 
By a doom, } 

For the deeds of bloody hours— 

Overgrown with tropic bowers 

Stand the teocallis towers 
Of Tuloom. 


One of these is fair to sight, 

Where it pinnacles a height, 

And the breakers blossom white, 
As they boom 

And split beneath the walls ; 

And an ocean murmur falis 

Through the melancholy halls 
Of Tuloom. 


On the summit, as you stand, 

All the ocean and the land 

Streteh away on either hand ; 
But the plume 


Of the palm is overhead ; 
And the grass beneath your tread, 
Is the monumental bed 

Of Tuloom. 


All the grandeur of the woods, 
And the greatness of the floods, 
And the sky that overbroods, 
Dress a tomb, 
Where the stucco drops away, 
And the bat avoids the day, 
In the chambers of decay, 
In Tuloom. 


They are battlements of death— 
When the breezes hold their breath, 
Down a hundred feet beneath, 
In the flume 
Of the sea, as still as glass, 
You ean see the fishes pass 
By the promontory mass 
Or Tuloom. - 


Towards the forest is displayed, 
On the terrace, a facade 
With devices overlaid; 

And the bloom 
Of the vine of sculpture led, 
O’er the soffit overhead, 
Was the fancy of the dead 

Of Tuloom. 


Tfere are corridors, and there, 

From the terrace goes a stair; 

And the way is broad and fair 
To the room 

Where the inner altar stands ; 

And ihe mortar’s tempered sands 

Bear the print of human hands, 
In Tuloom. 


O’er the sunny ocean swell, 
The candas running well, 
Towards the isle of Cozumel 
Cleave the spume; 
On they run, and never halt 
Where the shimmer, from the salt, 
Makes a twinkle in the vault 
Or Tuloom. 


When the night is wild and dark, 
And a roar is in the park; 
And the lightning, to its mark, 
Cuts the gloom ; 
All the region, on the sight, 
Rushes upward from the night, 
In a thunder-crash of light 
O’er Tuloom. 


Oh, could such a flash recall 
All the flamens to their hall, 
All the idols on the wall, 
In the fume 
Of the Indian saecrifice— 
Ali the lifted hands and eyes— 
All the laughter and the cries 
Of Tuloom— 





All the kings in feathered pride— 
All the people, lika a tide— 
And the voices of the bride 
And the groom! 
But, alas! the prickly-pear, 
And the owlets of the air, 
And the lizards make a lair 
Of Tuloom. 
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We are tenants on the strand 

Of the same mysterious land. 

Must the shores that we command, 
Reassume 

Their primeval forest hum, 

And the future pilgrim come 

Unto monuments as dumb 
As Tuloom? 


"Tis a secret of the clime, 
And a mystery sublime, | 
Too obscure, in coming time, 
To presume ; 
But the snake amid the grass, 
Hisses at us as we pass, 
And we sigh, alas! alas! 
In Tuloom. 





The wild and melancholy grandeur of the theme | 
| Of wistful Job; and that Athenian sage, 


is well echoed in the dirge-like recurring cadence of 
these verses. The accents of the metres, and the 





purity of the rhymes, are indeed, not uniformly kept | 
to the rigor of prosodial law. Mr. Ellsworth may | 
plead, perhaps, the authority of eminent example, | 
both at home and abroad. But we confess to be of | 
ihe namber of those who regard negligence, even in 
such matters, as ‘*a custom more honored in the 
breach than the observance.”’ 

We will not, however, attempt to draw the hair- 
line which divides artistic freedom from carelessness, 
or correctness from rigidity ; but rather, looking for- 
ward with pleasing anticipations to the future pro- 
ductions of our author’s pen, hope that its ‘‘ winged 
words’? will, in addition to their airy speed, acquire 
‘hat certainty of aim which long-continued and as- | 
siluous practice ean alone impart. | 

Mr. Ellsworth has a clear perception of the dignity | 
of the poet’s vocation. He sees that it ought ever to 
subserve the highest purposes of our being, and from 
even the most ordinary topics educes a noble moral. 
the following lines are from a ‘‘ Rail Road Lyric:’’ | 





‘‘ Past the shops whose iron clangor 
Through the daylight hours resounds, 

With a hoarse and roaring anger, 
Speed we from the city’s bounds ; 

Onward through the cave of night, 

Boring with our signal light. 

Though the sky is glooming o’er us, 

We will trust the track before us; 

We will trust the iron bands, 

Laid and kept by other hands. 


‘‘So within us, and without us, 
Runs and opens life about us. 
Reason shoots a slender light 
Through an awful world of night. 
Not a star, in all the spheres, 
Shows us of our onward years— 
Shows us of the gullied ditch, 
Fallen rock, nor open switch, 
But, by faith; we trust the bands, 
Laid and kept by other hands, 
Faith, alone, in act suceceds— 
Faith in fixed and ordered parts, 
Faith in other hands and hearts— 
Faithful follows, faithful leads.”’ 


The following stirring exhortation is from the di- 
‘atic piece entitled, ‘ What’s the Use?” 
‘Dust though we are, and shall return to dust, 
ict being born to battles, fight we must; 


Under which ensign is our only choice. 
We know to wage our best, 


| ** But, rouse thee, man! 





God only knows the rest. 


‘‘Then, since we see about us sin and dole, 
And some things good, why not, with hand and soul, 
Wrestle and succor out of wrong and sorrow— 
Grasping the swords of strife, 
Making the most of life? 


‘¢ Yea, all that we can wield, is worth the end 
If sought as God’s and man’s most loyal friend. 
Naked we come into the world, and take 
Weapons of various skill— 
Let us not use them ill. 


‘* As for the creeds, Nature is dark, at best, 
And darker still is the deep human breast. 
Therefore, consider well of creeds and books, 
Lest thon mayst somewhat fail 
Of things beyond the veil. 


‘‘ Nature was dark to the dim starry age 


Pensive in piteous thought of Faith’s distress; 
For still she cried, with tears, 
‘ More light, ye crystal spheres!’ 
Shake off this hideous 
death! 
Be man! Stand up! Draw in a mighty breath! 
This world has quite enough emasculate hands, 
Dallying with doubt and sin. 
Come—here is work—begin! 


‘*Come! here is work—and a rank field —begin! 
Put thou thine edge to the great weeds of sin; 
So shalt thou find the use of life, and see 
Thy Lord, at set of sun, 
Approach, and say, ‘ Well done!’ 


‘This at the last: They clutch the sapless fruit 
Ashes and dust of the Dead Sea, who suit 
Their course of life to compass happiness : 
But be it understood 
That, to be greatly good, 
All is the use.”’ 


Mr Elisworth’s passionate love of the elder writers 
of our language, is another conspicuous trait which 
often betrays itself in his style. An unconscious 
imitation of pure and high excellence is almost « 
necessary result of such feeling; and although, in 
such circumstances, the imitation may sometimes be 
so close as to amount nearly to copying, yet the 
purity of taste thus indicated, must ever exercise a 
happy influence on the progress of the young poet, 
who, with unaffected reverence, comes with ‘his 
golden urn to draw light’’ from a radiance so pure. 

To a young writer whose spirit is so true to all the 
higher aims of poetry, and whose productions, in the 
maturity of his powers, may be the chosen resort of 
every thoughtful mind, wherever our language is 
spoken —who, but such as prejudice has perverted, 
would not give a hearty God-speed? The critic 
who, with such matter before him as Mr. Ellsworth 
has presented in this volume, could indulge in sneer 
or cavil, or sarcasm, and could devote himself to the 
small office of picking flaws and selecting blemishes, 
seems much like him who, contemplating the golden 
basket of autumnal fruit, should busy himself with 
the task of detecting and enumerating the specks 
which the passing insects of summer had left upon 
the surface of here and there an apple. 

Mr. Ellsworth is not exempt, indeed, from ocea- 
sional faults ef obscurity, of negligence, and even of 
harshness, in the rapidity and abruptness which are 
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the natural tendencies of his manner. Few writers, | 
however, of those whom general opinion concurs in 
ranking highest among contemporary poets, com- 
menced their career with so ample promise of rare and | 
noble excellence. We trust that the harsh judg- 
ments, which in some instances have been pronounced | 
upon his volume, will only provoke continued and | 
higher efforts, and so aid in a still more brilliant 
success, 





History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King 
of Spain. By William HH. Prescott. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
These long expected volumes, the first instaiments 

of a noble work, which promises to be the most im- 
portant of Mr. Prescott’s many contributions to his- 
torical literature, will fully meet public expectation. 
They are the ripe results of many years of study 
and meditation, are written chiefly from original 
materials, and, in the treatment both of events and 
characters, exhibit that easy mastery of complicated 
details, that power of compelling facts to fall into | 
their right relations, and that union of clear think- 
ing and facile expression, which constitute the charm 
of Mr. Prescott’s narrative style. 

Every reader in whom the analytical faculty is at 
all developed, must have often busied himself in 
trying to discover what is that peculiarity in Mr. 
Prescott’s histories, which makes such a man as | 
Humboldt call him the first of living historians, and 
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which, at ihe same time, makes his works eagerly | 
devoured by novel readers. We can easily account | 
for the last half of the problem, on the giound of the 
interest and attractiveness of his narrative; and we | 
must pass behind the narrative to the materials out 
of which it is constructed, to account for the other. 
We then find, in the chaos of conflicting authorities, 
how hard must have been the task to dispose the 
facts at all, much less to dispose them rightly, 
and in considering the mental processes which such 
a work necessarily involves, we arrive at some con- 
clusion respecting the mental powers which the his- 
torian exercised. Narrative, such as Mr. Prescott’s, 
is not 1 knack, but the fine result of various faculties 
harmoniously combined ; and it requires but a glance 
at the foot of the page, where the historian posts his 
authorities, to satisfy the reader, that the narrative 
on which he is so buoyantly borne along, must have 
demanded the cautious and continual operation of 
observation, reflection, comparison, analysis, and 
generalization. 

Doubtless, however, all these powers might have 
been exercised without producing a history so admi- 
rable and so delightful as the present. The work 
evinces the action of character as well as mind—the 
instinct and love of truth, as well as the capacity for 
investiga‘ing it—geniality of nature, as well as force 
of intellect. Moreover, the author has so studied 
his facts, that they have become living realities to 
his mind. Charles the Fifth, Philip, Egmont, Wil- 
liam of Orange, are not names, but men, and men 
with whom long contemplation has md@fle him more 





familiar than with his ordinary acquaintances The 


ae 


result is, that the period on which he writes is fii}. 
fully reproduced and represented on his page, 
Without any prejudice, or bigotry, or partiality, or 
intrusion of his own individuality, or eagerness jg 
push any pet ideas, he detects significant facts, div. 
poses them in their just relations, and with + toon. 
derful perception of historical perspective, so nay. 
rates them, that out of various incidents, we obtaiy 
the full impression of an event, or series of events 
This artistical power of thus blending details into 
the unily of an event, characterizes many historians 
who color the event with their own passions, oy 
make it assume the shape of their own preconceived 
ideas; but Mr. Prescott conveys it as it is in itsely, 

Ile gives emphasis to things rather than to thoughts, 
in the trust, we suppose, that if things are truly and 
vividly represented, the thoughts which underlay 
them can be readily evolved. 

Mr. Prescott’s style is what might be expected 
from the character of his mind. For ourselves, we 
can say that, with a clear recollection of what it 
conveys, we preserve no recollection of any peculi- 
arities by which it may bemarked. It is a colorles: 
medium through which objects are seen—a window 
through which we look to observe persons and events. 
He has no style, in the sense in which Gibbon ani 
Macaulay have style—no peculiarity of diction 
which we remember as an indissoluble portion of the 
thing or thought expressed, and which modifies our 
Gibbon and Ma- 
caulay compe! you to look at objects through their 
eyes; Mr. Prescott, at least, gives you the feeling 
It would not be 
difficult to quote from Gibbon and Macaulay hun- 
dreds of examples, in which the pleasure we derive 
from the sentence, comes almost altogether from the 
exquisiteness of the expression. This charm is wan'- 
ing in Mr. Prescott’s style, but we can hardly call 
it a defect in a historian, if the power of conveying 
a clear impersonal view of the procession of event: 
be a merit. 

Of the importance of the period which Mr. Pres- 
cott, in his present history, has selected, it is need- 
less to speak. The interest is both Spanish and 
European. In the reign of Philip the Second, th: 
policy was decided, and the measures were adopted, 
which resulted in the ruin of Spain as a power of the 
first class; and no person can read this history with- 
out a devout wish that a similar fate may overtake 
every government and every nation that are arraye’ 
systematically against those principles on which de- 
pend the progress of the race. In Europe, Spain 
stood forth the champion of despotism in governmen! 
and religion, and students of the curiosities and stu- 
pidities of bigotry and tyranny will find, in the 
maxims which Philip naively parades to his corres 
pondents, many a precept which will give a shock 
of surprise even to them. When one considers the 
variety of events which occurred in Philip’s reig®, 
it at first seems impossible that any unity can he 
given to its history; but, in this spirit of remorseless 
bigotry, Mr. Prescott has found unity erough (0 
satisfy the most eraving demand of the artistic sens? 


perception of what is expressed. 


that you see them with your own. 
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—_ 
By his researches, he has been able to look from 
Philip’s point of view, and from Philip’s eyes and 
mind. The private letters of the king, detailing at 
times his most secret thoughts and purposes, he has 
carefully studied, and he introduces the reader into 
the gloomy recesses of Philip’s obdurate nature, and 
enables him to see the mental and moral sources of 
the terrible acts of his reign. 

We have no space even to enumerate the topics of 
the history. They are sufficiently various to bring 
into play all the powers and accomplishments of the 
author. From the unraveling of a dark intrigue to 
the description of a costume, there is nothing that 
comes amiss to his flexible pen. We have been 
especially interested with those portions of the work 
which relate to Don Carlos, the war in the Nether- 
lands, the Abdication of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and the Siege of Malta. The last is not 
described—it is presented, and so presented that the 
reader sems himself to be present, and to partake 
of the varying passions of the combatants. 

Inconclusion, we may say, that the praise of impar- 
tiality is due to Mr. Prescott, in the most emphatic 
sense of the word. 


just to personages, whom most of his readers would 
willingly see gibbeted without mercy and without 
liscrimination. His large toleration extends even 
to the intolerant; and Philip himself, a person 
whom few American readers can name without indi- 
cating their instinctive aversion and disgust, is por- 
trayed with the austerest disregerd of all Protestant 
prejudice. 

Notes on Central America ; Particularly the States 
of Honduras and San Salvador: their Geogra- 
phy, Topography, Climate, Population, Re- 
sources, Productions, &c., &e., and the Proposed 
Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway. By E. G. 
Squier. With Original Maps and Illustra- 
tions. New York; Harper & Bro. 1 vol. 8vo. 
This volume will naturally, in our present relations 

with the States of Central America, attract deserved 

attention. Mr. Squier writes of what he has him- 
self seen, explored and experienced, and his work is 
in many respects a positive addition to our knowledge 
of the countries he has visited. The maps are espe- 
cially valuable. In regard to the opinions of Mr. 
“quier there is room for occasional dissent. They 


‘re expressed with the clearness and decision which | 


Proceed from independent thought and direct obser- 
vation, and are always entitled to respect, though 
they do not always carry with them our convictions 
‘sto their feasibility or justness. 





The House by the Sea. A Poem. By Thomas 
Buchanan Read. Philadelphia; Parry & Me- 
Millan. 1 vol. 161mo. 

Those who have judged of Mr. Read by his ‘‘ New 
*storal,”” will not be prepared for the wildness, and 


wit : . . 
“tehery, and various and complicated music, of the 
present 


} 


No passion or prepossession, good | 
or bad, disturbs his mental vision. He is elaborately | 





tural machinery, and there is a peculiar something, 
compounded of quaintness and sublimity, in the 
whole representation, which stamps it with an origi- 
nal character. Had we space we should be pleased 
to give an analysis of the plot and personages, and 
copious selections from its numerous exquisite de- 
seriptions of nature and felicitous characterizations. 
The measure, varying with the poet’s moods, and 
occasionally exhibiting a command of the most intri- 
cate melodies, exercises a continual fascination over 
the mind. We cannot resist the temptation to quote 
the following ballad, though a good portion of its 
charm comes from the magical creature who sings it, 
and its fine relations to the circumstances in which 
she is placed : 


‘(A princess dwelt beneath the sea, 
In a palace of coral and pearl ;— 
Her liquid chambers wide and free 
Were lined with soft green tapesiry, 
Where a thousand suitors bent the knee; 
But her lip wore a scornful curl. 


‘‘There day by day she seemed to pine, 
In her palace of coral and pearl ;— 
Thronging the halls of the crysial brine, 
In vain they came in a flattering line, 
With the wealth of every Indian mine, 
King, Prince and Duke and Earl. 


‘¢ But her heart was wandering far away 
From her palace of coral and pearl ;— 

Seeking the realm of the upper day, 

Sighing as April sighs for May, 

Through her emerald roof she saw the ray, 
Like a tlag at morn, unfurl. 


‘¢ For she, like many a princess before, 
In her palace of coral and pearl, 

Had dreamed of one on a foreign shore, 

The only one her soul could adore, 

And thither her thoughts went more and more, 
Till her weary brain ’gan whirl! 


‘*«T pine,’ she cried, ‘ alone, alone !’ 
In her palace of coral and pearl-— 
‘I pine and perish where hope is none 
Would I were sailing with the sun, 
Would that the home of my love were won, 
Though he spurned me like a churl! 


‘¢¢ But like a dull sea-weed I eling 
In this palace of coral and pear] !— 
Though round me the crystal alcoves ring 
With praises my syren subjects sing, 
Yet hopeless I pine as he were a king, 
And I a poor peasant-girl!’”’ 





| Men and Women. By Robert Browning. Boston ; 


| 


Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 

That Robert Browning is a man of peculiar, original 
and vigorous genius, has never been doubted except 
by those who profess their incompeteney to under- 
stand its creations. Is this obscurity due to his 
thoughts orhis expression? The answer would seem 


to be, that it is to be referred to both, but the ob- 





} 


scurity in the thoughts commonly proceeds from 
their fineness or their novelty. They are not readily 
apprehended, because they have been brought forth 
from recesses of consciousness which are unvisited by 
ordinary thinkers, and require all the sorcery thero 


poem. In it he tries his powers in a new ‘is in imaginative expression to be even suggested to 


field, that of supernatural characters and superna- minds which are loose and inexact in their percep- 
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tions. This magic of expression Browning possesses 
but imperfectly. He does not easily evoke the mood 
he addresses. The material of language seems to 
resist his efforts to shape it into the form of his 
thought; and this feeling of strain on the part of the 
poet, and resistance on the part of his material, ofien 
jars unpleasantly on the reader’s mind. Browning 
is therefore a poet to be studied in order to be en- 
joyed. The present volume contains some fifty 
poems, not one of which is deficient in merit, and 
some of which are of transcendent excellence. Many 
reeord experiences or observations of the subtle work- 
ings of thought and emotion, which we think have 
never before appeared in literature, and which are 
positive additions to our knowledge of human na- 
ture. It is to be regretted that in numerous instances 
this originality is expressed in words which hint, 
rather than convey his meaning, and that those 
poems in which he is clearest he is not greatest. We 
ought perhaps to except ‘‘Evelyn Hope;’’ yet ex- 
quisitely melodious and simple as it is, we doubt if 
its full beauty and depth are perceived by ordinary 
readers. It seems to us that ‘‘ Evelyn Hope,’’ ‘“‘ Any 
Wife to any Husband,’’ ‘“‘In a Baleony,’’ ‘‘Saul,’’ 
‘‘Two in the Campagna,’’ ‘‘One Word More,’’ not 


volume, will eventualiy rank with the most striking | children he addresses, and in endeavoring to be fa- 











Saint Gildas; or the Three Paths. By Julia 
Kavanagh, Author of “ Nathalhe,” §o. Bos. 
ton; Wihtttemore, Niles §& Hall. 1 vol. 16mo. 
In this little volume, the graceful and popular 

author of so many admirable stories portrays and 
develops the characters of three boys of dissimilar 
dispositions, through a series of well-contrived inci. 
dents. Like all of Julia Cavanagh’s works, it js 
equally interesting to old and young. 

The Blue Ribbons. A Story of the Last Century, 
By Anna Harriet Drury. Boston ; Whittemore. 
Niles § Hall. 1 vol. 16mo. 

A pleasantly told story, written by one who eyi- 
dently knows the avenues to the minds of the young. 
The scenes in which Queen Marie Antoincite appears, 
are especially interesting. 

A Child’s History of the United States. By John 
Bonner. New York; Harper & Bros. 2 vols 
18mo. 

This is a very lively and attractive narrative of our 
colonial and national history, after the manner of 
Dickens’s History of England for children. The au- 


_ thor is somewhat too decided and partizan in his 
to particularize others among the poems in this) 


poetical productions of the century. If the reader | 


cannot at first understand them, let him study them 

until he does, for study they will certainly reward. 

Caste ; aStory of Republican Equality. By Sid- 
ney A. Story,Jr. Boston ; Phillips, Sampson & 

Co. 1 wol. 12mo. 

We presume that this novel is by the author of 
‘‘Tda May,’’ a romance of which 60,000 copies have 
heen sold. If our conjecture is right, it seems sur- 
prising that the fact is not mentioned on the title 
page, so that this work might enjoy the advantage 
of the other’s popularity. ‘‘Caste’’ is a vivid repre- 
sentation of the American prejudice against negro 
color and negro blood. Some of the seenes and cha- 
racters indicate a habit of rhetorical exaggeration, 
which is ‘‘from the purpose’’ of novel writing, but 
the story holds the reader’s attention to the end, and 
the general execution of the work evinces marked 
talent. It seems to us to have the characteristic 
faults and merits of ‘Ida May,” and if we except 
a few scenes of the latter novel, to be its equal in 
ability. 

Poems. By Lydia L. A. Very. Andover; W. F. 

Draper. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The authoress of this charming volume is well 
known in New England as tho writor of many sweet 
and thoughtful occasional poems, exhibiting singular 
grace and simplicity of expression, and full of ten- 
derness and beauty; but we did not know, until we 
read the present volume, that she had written so 
much and so well. The poems exhibit quick and 
delicate observation, fine fancy, and keen sensbility. 
Those relating to the social and religious affections 
are especially excellent. 





opinions to please a portion of the parents of the 


miliar, he is sometimes inaccurate and sometimes in- 
elegant in style; but he has, on the whole, succeeded 
in writing « history of the United States which girls 
and boyscan read. His chatty narrative is on the 
level of children’s minds. 


The Age of Kable; or Stories of Gods and Heroes. 
By Thomas Bulfinch. Boston ; Sanborn, Car- 
ter & Bazin. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The object of this entertaining and well-written 
volume is to present the mythology of Greece and 
Rome, and of the eastern and northern nations, in 4 
simple and attractive form, in order that the general 
reader may obtain distinct notions of personages and 
fables, which are the subject of numberless allusions 
in literature, and which, in themselves, are interes‘ 
ing and attractive. Mr. Bulfinch not only tells the 
stories well, but he has illustrated them with copious 
but choice selections from the poets, from Spencer 
Longfellow. 


Mexico and its Religion ; with Incidents of Travel 
in that Country during parts of the years 1851- 
52-53-54, and Historical Notices of Events con 
nected vith Places Visited. By Robert A. Wil- 
son. With Illustrations. New York ; Harper 
§& Bros. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Avery pleasant and instructive book, full of amus- 
ing pictures of Mexican manners and character, ant 
valuable information regarding the resources and 
productions of Mexioo, all written in a clear and 
agreoable style. The author is a Native American; 
with a full share of Yankee shrewdness, and with 4 
Yankee’s acute eye to detect imposture in all its ae. 
The yolume is dedicated to the ‘‘ American Party. 








Sashions for March. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT. 








Tus is the time—‘‘ between March and April, 
when spray beginneth to spring’’—that birds and 
beauties have their will, and gild both nature and 
art with most attractive tints. As the music is played 
to quicker time towards the close of an overture, and 
as a carnival party yields itself with most free aban- 
don to the charms of a ball-room at the last hour of 
the dancing, so does the round of fashionahle 
amusements receive more general and enjoyable 
altention during the closing months of the season. 
Now the eye wanders delighted through the beauti- 
ful and elegant costumes displayed at the opera 
house, the concert room, and rests with pleasure on 
the fair and well-dressed forms that embellish 
the evening party. The liberality of husbands and 
fathers have been put to the proof this season, for 
the long-continued sleighing made balls, routs, and 
musical parties follow each other in gay and splen- 
did succession; and the wish for ‘‘a dress to fit the 
ball-room’’ and a ball to display the dress in, is now 
enjoyed by so great a number, that the votaries of 
‘ashion appear to be enjoying the last whirl of 
cestatic excitement. 

LADIES’ ATTIRE. 
BONNETS. 
} The hats of to-day are ornamented in so many 
fantastic and capricious styles, that their variety is 
almost indefinable; but amidst this profusion, the 
modistes, of chastened and refined taste, know how 
‘0 preserve the cachet of distinguished simplicity. 

Those hats of velvet omdbr?, intermixed with blonde 
or lace, have obtained the greatest success, and their 
Timamings harmonize with the shade of the hat. 
— is nothing more pretty or in higher vogue, 
— the hats in turtle velvet, ornamented with little 
‘eathers of the same shade, spotted with white, and 
half veiled by white blonde placed on the brim, 
(front or border,) falling back over the crown and 





extending down to form a deep apron. Under the 
brim it is ornamented with little flowers of eglantine, 
sweet briar, or wild roses, in the hearts of which are 
suspended delicate pearls de jats, (jet pearls); amid 
the flowers is also found the most delicately diapha- 
nous white blonde, all uniting to form a fresh and 
popular bouquet of novelty. Hats in American 
green, trimmed with blonde, placed on the hrim and — 
falling back to the middle of the crown, the outside 
ornaments of velvet flowers and foliage of crape ; 
with blonde and lily buds under the brim ; a double 
blonde forms the border of the apron. A hat trimmed 
in the same style is executed in rose velvet and 
fleurs de lis. 

A hat of blew de Suéde, is composed of a bias, 
trimmed with black lace, which descends and forms a 
ply on the crown ; on this ply, on one side, are two 
little black aigrettes On the edge of the brim is a 
voilette of black lace, with round corners, thrown 
back in charming relief on the hat; the ornaments 
underneath are composed of the holly, thistle and 
white rose, intermixed with blonde and black vel- 
vet. 

DRESSES. 

Ball Costumes.—We cite the two following robes 
as types to be followed, with such variations as the 
wearer pleases to introduce. 

Body low—decoleté—from the top of which falls a 
deep white lace bertha, diminishing some in width 
towards the front. The double skirt, of pink tulle 
illusion over pink g/acé, is from seven to ten breadths 
in width and plain, being fulled on to a bodice of 
moderate length of waist and more pointed at front 
than at the back, and the fullness of the skirt is 
thrown more behind than at the front or sides. The 
lace chemisette appears in scolloped and embroidered 
edges an inch or so above the dress; and the short 
undersleeves form a double frill below the double- 
puffed short sleeve. The other style is merely an 
exchange of the bertha for dreted/es of very wide 
satin ribbon, the color of the dress, passing over each 
shoulder and crossing at the waist before and behind 
and terminating in long floating ends. It will be 
seen that the character of this style does not differ 
from that represented with the January plate; and 
yet it is the highest vogue. We must not, however, 
neglect to mention a dress of white taffeta, with over- 
skirt, of tulle illusion, cut very long, and caught up 
by three rows around the skirt at equal distances of 
bouquets of blue nareissas, thus giving the skirt the 
appearance of being formed of three tunics; the 
front of the waist, bertha, and the short puffed 
sleeves trimmed with the same flowers. The head- 
dress of a blonde, and pink dress, is composed of 
roses and heath-roses and foliage, in a knot back of 
each ear, connected by a wreath back of the head, 
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from which the flowers and foliage fall in little 

wreaths on the shoulders and back. The dark hair 

and dress of white, is trimmed in double bandeaux 

and with a training cache-petgne of narcissas. 
BRIDE’S DRESS. 

Kobe of white motre antique, opening on a jupe 
of white taffeta. The two sides of the open dress 
are edged with a row of broad Venetian lace, set 
on full; and the under jupe has a front trimming 
formed of horizontal rows of narrow Venetian lace, 
headed by insertion. This trimming is in the style 
called the tad/ier—that is to say, the rows gradually 
diminish in length as they ascend from the edge of 
the skirt to the waist. The corsage, which is of 
motre antique, the same as the dress, is high at the 
back, ard open in front, the opening being filled up 
by a front piece trimmed with rows of lace and inser- 
tion in a manner corresponding with the tab/zer. 
The top of the corsage is finished by a deep falling 
collar of lace. The sleeves are fo:med of two broad 
frills of Venetian lace, the lowest of which descends 
to about the elbow. Below these frills there is a 
large pufi of lace, finished by a turned-up cuff. The 





hair is simply arranged in fiat braids on each side of | 


the forehead; afd the bridal veil, of Venetian lace, 
is fixed at the upper part of the head, and flows over 
the back and shoulders. The bowguet de corsage 
und wreath for the head are of white chrysanthemum 
and orange-hlossom. The gloves are fastened hy 
diamond buttons.. The prayer book is bound in a 
cover of marqueterie, formed of ivory, mother-o- 
pearl, and opal, interspersed with arabesques of sil- 
ver. Slippers of white motre antique. 
EVENING COSTUME. 

A young lady, for an evening party at home, ap- 
pears well in a dress of pink grenadine with double 
skirt. Each skirt is open at each side, and in the 
epening is inserted a Louzllonneé, (puff,) over which 
are two rows of pink satin ribbon, disposed in a zig- 
zag direction, d guadrilles. A beautiful chatelatne, 
composed of white azalias with elegant drooping 
foliage of feathers, descends over the opening of the 


| on the inside of ihe ankle. 


oo. 
pyramids, extending from the bottom to the wais: 
and composed of a puff of gauze, over which are dis. 
posed narrow rows of cerulean blue ribbon, crossed 
so as to form a lozenge pattern. Atthe upper angle of 
of each lozenge, there is fixed a small bow and ends of 
blue velvet ribbon. The body is plain and low, over 
which there is worn a bertha, formed of puffed gauze 
trimmed like the pyramids over the skirt. The skirt 
sleeves, formed of two puffs, are trimmed to corres. 
pond. The hair is dressed in waved bands at front, 
and at the back of the head, the cache-peigne is com- 
posed of loops of blue velvet ribbon, and flowers of 
the service tree; of which there is a large bouquet 
worn in the eentre of the bodice in front. 

VISITING DRESS. 

Robe of green and black pi4in. Body cut high in 
the neck, and with basques; a bertha, or bretelles, 
of the same goods. Sleeves in puffs below the elbow, 
and plain above. Collar and undersleeves in Chan- 
tilly lace or embroidered Valenciennes. Hat of 
maroon velvet, trimmed with feathers of the bird of 
paradise. Sable muff; kid gloves, wiih plush 
linings; morocco lace-boots, and chamois linings, 
rather high, and lacing with buttons, neatly closing 
Sable cape, round over 


_ the shoulders, and terminating in front in long pele- 





rine ends and tails, and closing at the neck with a 
pair of agraffes, or silk loops and buttons. 

Adress of moire, with broad satin stripes. The 
skirt has a train behind, without any ornament; 
but this is intended for carriage wear. Body with 
basques, trimmed with black lace. Sleeves flat at 
top, and very large at bottom, trimmed with laces of 
different widihs. This dress is similar to the ristor: 
described last month, and its irreproachable simpli 
city is worthy of regard. 

Green taffeta dress of five flounces, each flounce 
covered with a net-work fringe, with small tassels. 
High body, finished at the waist with fringe, which 
takes the place of a basguine, and reaches to the top 
fluunce. The sleeves are made of three wide frills, 
covered with fringes like those on the skirt, and 


| raised on the front of the arm by a bow of shaded 


upper skirt, at each side. The upperskirt (or tunic) | green ribbon. The body covered by a row of shaded 
extends three-fifths distance from the waist to the | pearl buttons. Bonnet of imperial velvet, silver- 
bottom of the other skirt. The lower corsage has a | gray; &rouwleaw of cherry velvet round the front, and 


bertha composed of folds of grenadine, which folds 
ere confined on the shoulders and in front of the 
bosom by flat bands of the same material. The short 
sleeves are formed of folds, gathered up in front of 
the arm by straps. Tho top of the cersage and the 
ends of the sleeves are finished by a row of very nar- 
row lace, with vandyked edge. The hair—d la Eu- 
gcente—is dressed in double bandeaux in front, and 
between the bandeaux runs a narrow wreath of fea- 
ther foliage. The back hair is plaited, and formed 
by a cache petgne of azalia, with drooping feather 
foliage. White kid long gloves. On one arm a 
bracelet of conch-pearls and marcasite, and on the 
other a bracelet of black velvet, with a cameo snap. 
Another dress of equal parure, is composed of rich 
white g/acé silk. At each side of the skirt are two 





also round the crown and the deep curtain. A wide 
black lace is carried across the front of the bonnet, 
and covers the curtain in tulip points. One side of 
the bonnet is trimmed with bird of paradise feathers; 
the other with a bow of black velvet ribbon. The 
eap of white and black d/ovde, wiih cherry velvet 
flowers. Wide strings of gray satin, ornamented by 
a centre strip of cherry velvet. 
PROMENADE DRESS. 

Black taffeta robe with three flounces, edged with 
wide blue ribbon plaided with black. Body « dasqu 
closed with tortoise-shell buttons, and trimmed in 
keeping with the skirt. Sleevo in large flat plaits 
to the elbow, where it finishes with a very deep frill, 
trimmed like the basque. Undersleeves of embroi- 
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Jered muslin, with a wristband (closing over the top 
of the kid glove with gilt buttons) turned back, and 
the sleeve embroidered in little flowers an inch apart. 
muslin collar, embroidered to match the 
seeves. Blue uncut velvet bonnet, with wide velvet 
«rings, the bonuet trimmed with white feathers and 
plack chenille. The feather is fixed in the bonnet 
with a bow of black lace. Cap of black lace, with 


geranium flowers. 


square 


DINNER DRESS. 


A costume, distinguished for its novelty, consists of 
crecn silk, and has three flounces, trimmed with 
rows of velvet in squares. The same trimming orna- 
ments the back and front of the corsage. Bretelles 
of velvet are added, and are fastened in front of the 
waist with a bow; and on the back likewise. The 
pagoda sleeves are trimmed with a frill, ornamented 
with rows of velvet, set on in squares, but less in 
liameter than the other squares. The collar and 
undersleeves are of Venetian gatpwre. The front 
hair is drawn back in the middle of the forehead, 
end arranged on each side in full bandeaux, which 
are divided by a small plait, the end of which is en- 
twined with the back hair. 

For dresses chez-sot, the figure on the left of the 


picture-plate, isa sample of dress at home, from | 


which directions may be made as taste may direct. 


MORNING COSTUME. 


For xn gligé costumes, the cachemire, and the ma- 
terials of wool and silk are in high favor; the dresses 
are usually made with basques, and cut high at the 
neck, which is covered with a small, square linen 
collar, and the front of the body is closed with jet 
buttons. The skirt, of moderate length, is plain, 
and the most fulness thrown behind. Sleeves in the 
pagoda style, and rather narrow. Edges of a plain 
or plaid ribbon, in gentle contrast with the dress. 

Robes de chambre are made of broché damask in 
large designs, in plaid merino, plain cachemire, 
nousseline de laine, and chinée flannel; the latter, 
as may be supposed, are the most simple. 


DEMOISELLE’S DRESS. 


The droguet, as light and elegant—as soft and 
glossy as silk—is much patronized by very young 
ladies, and the favorite figure is a longitudinal 
thread stripe of black, on a neutral-tinted ground. 
The cut is @ basque, without flounces, and the bot- 
‘om of the basque is scolloped, or forms a serpentine 
elze, and the front is closed with pearl or glass but- 
‘ons to match in color. The high neck is covered 
With a very small embroidered muslin collar. The 
“leeves are plain at the arm-hole, and the lower half 
of the thre -quarier sleeve is sewed to the upper half 
With much fulness, so as to give it the bell shape. 
An the edges are trimmed with a ribbon in gentle 
relief. The undersleeves are of embroidered muslin, 
and plaited to a turn-back wristband, that is closed 
With one or two gilt buttons. 





OVER-DRESSES. 

The couvertures for winter, including manteaua 
and furs, are indispensable. The burnous mantle, 
being a cloak reaching to the hips, made with a 
hood, and of cloth which is a different color on each 
side, as, for instance, a brown for the outside, and 
sky-blue for the inside, or a blue for the outside, and 
a pink for the inside, thus rendering lining superfiu- 
ous; and being richly trimmed with bands of velvet 
ribbon in gentle contrast, produces both a cheap and 
beautiful cloak. The over-garment, in the form of 
the Grecian saque, with large sleeves in the pagoda 
cut, the edges trimmed with a deep facing of fur, or 
of plush, in imitation of fur, is the highest style of 
over-dress at present, when made of rich maroon 
velvet. 

Shawls are worn on a pleasant day, and there has 
no change been introduced to replace the rich cache- 
mire and beautiful stellas of the last fall style. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PICTURE PLATE. 

Figure on the left.—Robe of amber-color moire 
antique, if for dinner dress, or of droguet if for 
morning wear, is trimmed with perpendicular stripes 
of black velvet ribbon terminating at the bottom in 
bows and flowing ends. In front of the skirt one 
stripe is purposely omitted, but the corresponding 
bow and ends are retained. ‘The corsage, which ie 
high and closed up to the throat with tortoise-shell 
buttons, is trimmed with bretelles of black veivet, with 
a knot on the back and one at the waist at front, with 
flowing ends. The sleeves, of the pagoda form, are 
slit on the inner side of the arm, and are trimmed 
in keeping with the remainder of the dress. Collar 
and undersleeves of Venetian lace; amethyst brooch 
set in a border of pearls. Cap of white blonde, trim- 
med with royal blue sarsenet ribbon, and above the 
forehead is a bow of black velvet ribbon. 

Figure at the right.—Cloak for wear at the Opera 
or to a ball, but it answers as well for a sortie de 
sotrée; it is made of white, or sky-blue cachmire, 
lined with maize or pink-colored silk, the linings 
stitched through wadding, and an interlining in dia- 
monds. The mignon sleeve depends in long lappets 
from the elbow, where it is caught up in gathers by 
bead agraffes and tassels. The large hood forms a 
pelerine, very much sloped at the lower edge over the 
arm, and on the back it resembles a pointed cape, the 
point ornamented with a large bead tassel; and in 
front it is pointed in fichw style: the opening grace- 
fully surrounds the tips of the shoulders, and the 
lining is seen to form a high neck and close with 
hooks and eyes up the breast. The edges are ele- 
gantly bordered with stamped velvet, and all the 
edges but that of the hood with the addition of a 
rich plush band. This cloak is called the Sylvia, 
and it is decidedly the-most beautiful and enlivening 
robe of the kind that has been invented this season. 

The dress is of pink, or green silk, ornamented 
with three white lace flounces, scolloped with tulip 
points; the head-dress consists of a cache-peigne of 
velvet leaves and flowers, intermingled with pearls, 
and strings of smal] pearls artistically sustaining the 
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puffed bands of hair in front, and drooping towards 
the neck. White kid gloves for full toilet. Pearl 
bracelet, closed with a cameo snap. 


— 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Cloth dresses are more than ever in demand for 
promenade, and the Ristori style of cut—as described 
in our last number—is the one preferred. The ca- 
saqgue has turned basques, in which there are two 
pockets. 

The rotoudes, small velvet talmas, and the coin 
de feu, are the common wear for shopping and wear- 
ing to school ; but the Grecian sack, with large sleeves 
and deep sable edges, and the cachemire long shawl, 
are worn bien porté for visits and carriage dress. 
Taffeta, moire antique, droguets, and brocades, are 
the style at present; but the first, when woven in 
stripes of plush and rayeces of fringe, are losing favor 
as too heavy and cumbersome for the present rich 
style of skirt, which consists of from 8 to 12 widths 
of goods, plaited in such small folds into the waist, 
that the stuff radiates out towards the hem, greatly 
imitating the effect of the flounces we regret so much, 
for it has been decided that flounces are only to be 
worn with evening dress, and fashion has also decided 
against basques as a walking dress, admitting them 
only for zegligis. These great changes are now be- 
ing effected, and already the basques are disappear- 
ing, and the adoption, by all the great cutters, of the 
brasstéres (jackets) of great width, ending with a 
broad flat bow at the waist, has been effected without 
the smallest resistance. This fashion was attempted 
before the basques came in; but it failed, owing to 
the heavy towrnure it was supposed to give the 
figure; but the secret of the line of beauty has been 
discovered in throwing out the skirt in immense de- 
gree, thus diminishing the size of the waist, and ren- 
dering the figure as aérial as that of asylph. The 
heavy silks ushered in with so much pomp and cir- 
cumstanco last fall, are now to be purchased at half 
the price at which they were originally issued. The 
chenille figured stuffs will last throughout the sea- 
son; and then all the heavy stuffs will be replaced 








on; 
by the light tissues fit for a more genial season, 7h, 
other day we were invited by Mr. Bannister, of th» 
house of E. Lambert & Co., to examine the mos: 
charmingly attractive varioty of spring and summe; 
stuffs that we have seen this season, Consisting of 
Poult de soies and Canilis Brochis, in small 
figures of the most neat, and colors the most fyes) 
and modest, that could be culled from a bouquet of 
the seasons; and then, there were the printed chin;. 
rayce, striped longitudinally, &c., &c. There was 
the rich and fresh taffeta camayeuz, and the canil;. 
striped ; taffeta jaspé, Irish poplins, in large plaids 
and straw stripes. Then there were the taffetas jy 
wood color, thread striped, rayée a dispositione, for 
demoiselles. Then there were numerous diaphanous 
tissues, of which it were useless to speak now; but 
next month we shall let our fair readers into the s.- 
cret of all the attractive novelties for the coming 
season. 

Sleeves are made quite tight from the shoulder 
to the elbow, where they terminate in two enormous 
puffs, below which two more puffs in net, with orna- 
ments and runners in colored ribbon, reach to the 
wrist. 

Bonnets are becoming more éwasé (wide) from the 
ears than they have hitherto been, and, above all, 
must be shorter from the crown to the border. 
Morning bonnets are to be much ornamented with 
bouffettes of net, and, for more elegant and rechere/: 
wear, decorated with a plume fluxia of the most 
light and elegant kind ever invented. The cap worn 
inside is now to consist of five rows of blonde quill- 
ing instead of three as hitherto worn, and the said 
exuberance of quilling to be increased in width at 
the sides by small bunches of minute flowers. 

The most striking coiffure is the guirlande pyr- 
midale, made of long palm leaves, which hang quite 
away from the neck and encircle the face as in 4 
frame. The coral fleurt du Nil, of the brightest 
scarlet, with its long leaves and oval buds hanging 
over each shoulder, scarcely touching the neck in iis 
descent, is so striking that it has been eagerly caught 
up and adopted in every form of cozffure. 
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Patterns for morning collars. 
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Pattern for flouncing. 
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Rich pattern for flouncing. 





Pattern for a short undersleeve. It is made to 
the size of the arm, the design being continued all 
round with the exception of the two last scollops; 
under these two the other portion of the sleeve is 


inserted and neatly fitted down, allowing the two 
worked scollops to fall over, and thus hide the join 
of the sleeve. 
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THE MARGUERITE TRIMMING FOR CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES. 

Matertals.—Stout jaconet muslin, and the Royal 
Embroidery Cotton. 

This design has been made expressly for trimming 
children’s dresses, and is intended to be used instead 
of the ordinary crimped frills. It is, of course, to 
be put on plain. For the frocks of boys of four to 
six years of age, which usually open at the side of 
the front, the trimming is carried all round the top, 








and down the opening of the front to the waist 
Similar work should trim the short sleeves. 

The bars are all worked over the muslin, but th 
small holes ov it, the muslin being traced, pierced. 
and then sewed over in buttonhole-stitch. The four 
spots, technically called poss, in the centre of each 
scollop, should be considerably raised before being 
sewed over. It will be observed that the whole } 
not in the centre of these; the lower part of each. 
being the deepest, should also be the most raised. 
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Young lady’s costume for a sotrée-dansante.— 
Robe of pink gauze over a slip of pink glace. The 
corsage is tight, cut out in small scollops at the waist, 
and slightly pointed at the back. It has a berthe of 
pink gauze edged with a fall of blonde, and round 
the upper part a row of narrower blonde stands 
up on the neck. The sleeves, which are short and 
plain, are edged with falls of blonde. On the 
shoulders there are neuds de page with long flowing 
ends, made of pink gauze ribbon figured with silver. 
The hair is dressed in full bandeaux on the forehead, 
and the back hair is in two plaits linked one with the 
other. A wreath of small pink roses passes across 
the front of the head, and at the back there is a 
chignou, or tft, of the same flowers, with long 
flexible sprays, consisting of small buds and foliage, 
descending over the back of the neck. 
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Young Lady’s Dress for an evening party ct 
the house of her parents.—We give the back of this 
figure for the purpose of showing, as distinctly as 
possible, the style of the head-dress. The hair is 
parted down the centre of the forehead, and turned 
back each side in full rouléaus. It is arranged iu 
double tonsade, forming the figure 8 placed horizon- 
tally, and fixed by a very small tortoise-shell comb 
with an open-wrought top. The dress is of pomona- 
green glacé, ornamented in weaving by longitudinal 
vines and flowers. The jacket-corsage is not quite 
high to the throat, and is open in front very nar- 
rowly. ‘The basque, of plain green glace, is slit up 
at each side, and edged with four rows of narrow 
black velvet. The demi-long sleeves, which are slit 
up at the outside of the arm, or on the top if thought 
in better taste, are also edged with four rows of black 
velvet, and a similar trimming finishes the neck of the 
| jacket. The lace chemisette rises ahove the top of 
| the jacket—the under-sleeves are trimmed with two 

frills of lace—the front of jacket is trimmed in 
keeping with the bottom edges, and open narrowly 
‘above the straps, similarly edged, at the waist, clo* 
i ng it with tortoise-shell buttons. 
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CHESS-TABLE COVER, IN BERLIN WORK. 





Materials.—A square of rather coarse canvas. 
Piloselle of the following colors: rich crimson, blue, 


and maize. Crimson and maize silk cord, and blue 
bullion fringe. 


square canvas, for this work. Great care should be 
exercised in choosing the colors that will blend well. 
The whole of the pattern is done in the maize silk, 
the squares being grounded alternately in crimson 
and blue. The upper part of the border is also 
grounded in one color, and the lower in another. 
We give a corner for the border, but would ourselves 
prefer tolding in the canvas at the corners, and so 
making it fit tightly on to the table, which must, of 
course, be of the same dimensions, ‘The inner oord 
will then form the edge, and the outer will cover tho 
heading of the fringe. 

By the aid of our two illustrations this cover can 
be worked without any trouble. It is done in ordi- 
nary cross-stitch, and the proper selection of mate- 
rials is the only difficulty, as much of the effect de- 
pends on the size of the canvas, and the contrast of 
the colors. 

Tables with handsome pedestals and common tops, 
fit either for covering with beadwork or with such a 





We would advise our readers to select the ordinary 


movable cover as this, can readily be procured. 





THE HERDSMAN’S MOUNTAIN HOME. 


WRITTEN BY J, E. CARPENTER.—COMPOSED BY FRANCIS ABT. 


COPYRIGHT.—PvusuisnHep sy Permission or LEE AND WALKER, 188 Cuesnut St., ParLapetpnra. 
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Where the alpine rose is blowing, 
There the Herdsman builds his home; 
From his couch at morning going, 
With the lark he loves to roam: 
From his couch at morning going, 
With the lark he loves to roam! 
La la 1a la la la la la la Ja la la 
La la la la la la la Ja la la la la. 


When the mountain dark and dreary 
Frowns upon the world below ; 
Resting there the Herdsman weary, 
None such sweet repose can know: 
Resting there the Herdsman weary, 
None such sweet repose can know! 
La Ia la la la la Ja la la la la la 
La la 1a la la la la la Ja la le la. 















Punch’s Tllustrations to Shakspeare. 
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*¢ Oh, I should have a heavy miss of thee.’? 


** Poor Tom’s a-cold.’’ 





Act v., Scene 4. 


Henry IV ., 







King Lear, Act iii., Scene 4. 
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